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PREFATORY NOTE 

^ • 

The present work has g^o^^ra put of my lectures at the Lucknow 
Umversity This mainly explains the addition of another work 
to the n^ny already existing on the subject' Butf* they are not 
too many for the subject In spite of a.large hterature, old and 
new, in different languages^ Pah, Sanskrit, English, French, 
and’Geftnan, seekmg from a vanety of standpomts to mterpret 
’ the unique personahty and achievements of Asoka, the mter- 
pretation is not yet adequate or final The very basis of the 
interpretation is something that is shiftmg, growmg, and 
improvmg The words of Asoka, tellmg bAt his own talc, 
and msenbed by him m imperishable ch^cters on*Some of 
the permanent fixtures of Nature, have not tBemselves come 
to hght all at once, but were discovered piecemeal, and at 
different places and tunes The search for them m out-of-the- 
way places, the centres of population m Asoka’s days, but now 
remote firom the haunts of men, and hidden away in jungles, 
13 a story of considerable pBysical danng and adventure m its 
early stages But the discovery of the inscnptions did not 
mean the end of the chase There wjs the difficulty of their 
deapherment, of findmg the key to a knowledge that was 
lost and forgotten The knowledge of the script m which 
Asoka had his words wntten on many a rock or pillar had 
remamed lost to India for ages The Chmese travellers, 
Fa-hicn and Yuan Chwang, for instance^ who had visited 
India m two different periods, the fourth and the seventh 
century a D respectively, and who were themselves no mean 
Imguists, could not find local experts to ‘help them to a right 
reading of the Asokan inscnptions they had come across on 
their itmcsanes The have recorded wrong readmgs of 
those inscnptions, the results of mere guess-wrk or jiearsay 
information of local people not confessmg to their own 
Ignorance of the senpts Indeed, the recovery of this long- 
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lost knowledge of Asokan script is a romance of modem 
scholarship Even when the script ^^is deciphered, and the 
words of Asoka were read, there was the further problem of 
their correct interpretation 

Thus Hsokan scholarship has^ now to record more than a 
centuT)' of progress in its three directions of the discovery, 
deciphermcni, ancf interpretation of the inscnptiqns The 
progress is marked by , the following principal events . 

It was aboift ITnO that an ^okan inscription w'as first 
discovered when Padre Ticficnthalcr saw at Delhi fpagrricnls 
of the Dclhi-Mirath Pillar ‘ 

In 1 785, J H Hanngton first visited , the Barabar and 
Nagai^uni Hill Caves A few years 'earlier, Hodges on Ins 
way to the ca\'i^ was assassinated “by the followers of one 
of the allies of Clyt Singh ” 

About the •same time, the Dclhi-Topra Pilkir Inscnption 
was found by Captain Poher, who presented some drawings 
of same to Sir William Jones 

In 1801 were published in the Asiatic Researches copies of 
the Dcllii-Topra Pillar Inscription, and of portions of the 
Allahabad-Kosam Pillar Inscription from copies made by 
Captain James Hoarc 

In 1822 tlic Gimar^Rock Inscription was found by Major 
James Tod 

In 1834 was published in tlic third volume of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal the copy of the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscnption made by Lieutenant T S Burt, together witli a 
classified table of the Asokan letters prepared by James 
Prinscp At that time Pnnsep was not able to read the 
entire Asokan alphabet, but could only guess the value of 
post-consonantal a, * c, and Amisvara After siv months’ 
study, he improicd liis knowledge by recognising tlic 
consonants v, and r i 

In J836, the Shahbazgarhi Rock Edict was discovered by 
M A Court, a French officer of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
The year 1837 is memorable in the history of Asokan 
scholarship It w'tncsjcd the first successful reading of an 
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Asokan mscnpbon, the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict, by Pnnsep, 
who published his rcaSing and translation of the mscnption in 
JASB, Vol VI He had then already had before him copies 
of the inscnptions on the two pdlars at Launya Araraj and 
Launya Nandangarh Thc.same year .he also pubhshed a htho- 
graph of the Dclhi-Mirath Pillar Inscnption from impressions 
taken by h'lajor P L Pew, as also the Queer’s Edict The 
last event of the year svas the discovery m another remote part 
of India of the Dhauli Rgck Edict by Licutcnfint Kittoe 
Tn’1838, further progress m Asokan studies was achieved 
’ by Pnnsep who made the first comparative study of the 
tivo Asokan inscnptions at Gimar and Dhauh, discovered 
their identity m 'script, language, and contents, and 
deciphered and published them with translations in JASB, 
Vol vu Tracings on cloth of tlic Gi^far Inscnpdion were 
made by Captam Lang m 1835 for tlTe Re^ Dr J Wilson 
of Bombay, who then sent them on to Pnnsep for decipljcr- 
ment Kittoc’s copies of the Dhauli Inscription were also 
before Pnasep in 1838 These were his revised copies which 
he obtamed at risk to his life As stated by him, he amved 
at Dhauh “before day-hr^ak and had to wait till it was 
hght , for the two bear cubs which escaped me tlicrc last 
year, when I killed the old bear, v^rc now full groivn and 
disputed the ground” (JASB, Vol vu 219) 

In 1839, a copy of the Sahasram Rock Edict was secured 
by E L Ravenshaw from Shall Kabiruddin 

In 1840, copies of the Shahbazgarhi Rock Edict were made 
by C Masson by going to the spot through a pcnlous region 
at considerable personal risk The copes were examined in 
Europe by Noms, who first read m them the word Devanam- 
piyasa ivntten in Kharosthi senpt ’ 

In 1840 was also discovered on the rock at Bairat the so- 
called Bhabru Edict by Captain Burt whose copy of it was 
transenbed and translated by Captain Kitt*e “with the aid 
of the learned Pandit Kamala Kanta” [JASB, Vol ix 617J 
In 1850, the Jaugada Rock Inscription was copied by Sir 
Walter EUiot who could rccogmse to be another version 
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of Asoka’s Edicts whicli had been already found at Shah- 
bazgarhij Gimar, and Dhaub 

In 1860, the Kabi Rock Inscription ^vas discovered by 
Forrest who found its whole surface “encrusted with the 
dark moss of ages ” 

In 1872, CarUeyle discovered the Bairat Minor Rock Edict. 
To him we alio owe the discovery of the Rampunv? Pillar 
Edict about the sam^ time ' 

During thece seventies was also discovered the Rupnath 
Mmor Rock Edict which was originally found and*^ very 
imperfectly copied some time ago by a servant of Clolonel 
Elhs for the Bengal Asiatic Society • 

Then followed m 1879 the epoch-making publication of 
Cunnmgham on the inscnptions of Asoka, being Vol i, of 
the Corpus Inscnp'lh^um Indicarvm This work may be 
taken to mark the second stage in the history of Asokan 
schflarship, the first stage bemg represented m the ivork of 
Pnnsep, Bumouf, and Wilson (1850) It will appear that of 
the Rock Edicts, Pnnsep and Bumouf kpew only of Ihree, 
viz , those at Shahbazgarhi, Gimar, and Dhaub, and Bumouf 
and Wilson, of the Bhabru Edict tts well , of the Cavc- 
inscnptions, Pnnsep knew only of Nagai^uni, and Bumouf, 
of both Nagai^um and Barabar , ai\d of the Pillar 
Edicts, Pnnsep knew of all the versions except those at 
KauiambI and Sanchi By the time of Cunningham’s 
Corpus, several additional Asokan Edicts iverc known, viz , the 
Mmor Rock Edicts at Sahasram, Rupnath, and Bairat , 
and the Mmor Pdlajj^Edicts at Sanchi and KausambI 
There was stdl a crop of Asokan discovenes to follow 
In 1882, a fragment of RE VIII svas discovered on a 
broken block at Sop^ara by Dr Bhagivan Lai Indraji 
Recently a boulder has been found beanng the first half 
of R E IX {El, XXXII) Its language shows* Sansknt 
/ changed into F/akpta f 

The Manschra Rock Edicts were discovered m parts by 
Captam Leigh, and^by an Indian subordmate of the Panjab 
Archaeological Survey m*1889 
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The three Mysore Minor Rock Edicts were discovered by 
Lewis Rice m 1891' 

The Nigah Sagar Pillar Edict was discovered in 1895 and 
the Rimunindei in 1896, by FQhrcr 

In 1905 wcis discovered, the Samath Pillar Edict by Oertel 
Lastly followed the discovery m 191^5 of the Maski Rock 
Inscnption by G Beadon, a gold-mining engineer of the 
Niaam’s Government • * ^ 

In the meanwhilCj comiderable advance in Asokan studies 
vfSiS S.chieved m several pubhcations, among which may be 
mentioned Senart’s Les Inscnpltones de Ptyadast (1881), and 
Buhler’s editions of the Asoka edicts m and 

Epigrapha Indica, Vok i and ii Along with these may also 
be mentioned the important contributions to Asokan scholar- 
ship made from time to time by s^tolars hke O Franke, 
V. A Smith, Fleet, Michelson, Luders, F W Thomas, 
Hultzsch, D R Bhandarkar, K P Jayaswal, B M Bwua, 
and A C Woolncr 

The last stage m ASokan scholarship for some time to 
come has been reached in the new edition of the Corpus 
published m 1925 by»flultzsch whose recent death is a 
deplorable loss to the study of Indian history m general and 
to Asokan study m particular « 

Now that the Asokan Text and Interpretation have 
practically reached a final form and stage, a convement text 
book on the subject seems to be called for m the mterests 
mamly of the growing number of students who have to offer 
Asoka as a subject of study at the Unjversity exammations 
The present compilation has no pretensions to ongmahty, 
except m the matter of some pomts m Asokan chronology 
and of certam passages m the Edicts', notonous for the con- 
troversy regardmg their meamngs, on which new mterpreta- 
tions have been suggested The general mtcrpretation of 
Asoka’s career does not also follow alwJys the '•usual or 
accepted hues The annotation of the mcnptions has been 
made fuller and comprehensive so as to mclude the different 
Views and mterpretaUons suggested, as well as parallel 
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passages from Sansknt and Pah works throwing hght on the 
pomts at issue The correspondence 'between the Asokan 
Edicts and Kautilya’s Arlhalastra has been speaally worked 
out The best preserved text of each Edict has been^ adopted 
as the standard for its study, and important vanations shoivn 
in other texts have been pointed out in the footnotes A 
further elemcnl* of interest has been introduced in bnnging 
together in the ^ wor^ 'illustrations of important AsOkan 
monuments available Most of these illustrations arc based 
on photopnnts supplied by the Archaeological Department, 
but a few on photographs taken by me on the spot, viz , 
those of Dhauh, the Kalsi elephant, and' the Pillars at 
Bakhra, Launya Araraj, and Rummindci The ' Dhauli 
photograph I owe to Mr Nirma! Bose, M Sc ( now Director 
General of Anteop^v^g cal Survey, Government of India) 
and the Rumramdei to the arrangements kindly made by my 
pup 1, Mr P P Panday, M A , of Narharia, Basti A plate 
showing the Asokan Alphabet (based on drawings kindly 
prepared by Principal A K Haidar o^ the Government 
School of Art and Crafts, Lucknow’) has been added as an 
aid to the study of the mscnptions fa the ongmal I owe 
special acknowledgments to Mr Charan Das Chattei]i, M A , 
Lecturer (and sii ce Professor) in Indian Lucknow 

University), for many s-aluablc references and suggestions 
The system of transliteration'^ adopted here may be 
understood from the following examples Luhehfiam, 
Knsna, Mahavanda Both Sansknt and Praknt forms have 
been used for certau^ words according to convenience 

My grateful acknowledgments arc due to His Highness 
Sir Sayaji Rao Gackirad, of Baroda, and his Government for 
their award to me of tllc Sqyajt Jiao Gackwad Pnze svith s\hich 
this work IS associated, and to Benares Hindu University for 
Sir Mamndra Chandra Nandy Lectures (1927), based on'' portions 
of this \st;rk , 

RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 

The University Lucknow, 

Apnl, 1927 
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The firet edition of this work was published in London 
m 1928 by Messrs Macmillan and Co itd for some tune 
it has •remained out of prmt There has been, however, a 
steady demand for it, calhng for a s*ecend «dition It is now 
issjjed^with several AddtnSa based on new mafenal discovered 
smee the first edition 

The enormous mass of transliteration of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit names and words involved a good deal of difficult 
pnntmg, with various diacntical marks an^ accented types, 
leavmg mistakes which could not be helped The.system of 
transhteration adopted m the work mgy be,understood from 
the foUowmg examples chtkichhd, ratio, Chodd, Tamoapamni, 
ataoasha-abhmiasa, Pnyadrahsa * 

My thanks are due to Messrs Macmillan and Co Ltd. 
for their kmd pcmussion to issue this edition by waivmg their 
copyright in my favour^ 


39, Ekdalia Road, , 
Calcutta, 19 
July, 1954 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 
Member of Parliament 
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The progress of Asokail scholarship and of the growing 
populanty of the study of Asokan history at, the Univer- 
sities has called for a new edition of the work incorporating 
m It some of the mscnptions of Asota 'discovered smce the 
second edition and figuring in this edition as ’ Addenda for 
convemence of pnntmg. The most important of these inscrip- 
tions is that found at Shar-i-kuna off Kandahar of which the 
most singular fekture is its two versions given m Greek 
and Aramaic for the benefit of the pajticular subjects 
of'Asoka’s empire speakmg the two different languages 
Other important points of the new msjilptiojys are brought 
out in their proper places m the Addenda ; 

I owe my grateful acknowledgements to the kind help 
given to me by Dr D G Sircar, Carmichael Professor of the 
Culcaitta University and Jiy Adhir Chakravaru M A of 
Government Sansknt Colfege, Calcutta, for correctmg the 
proofs and helping me matenally in other ways The design 
of the jacket I owe» to the renowned’arbst Sri Asit Kumar 
Haidar, showing the ongmal^fonn of the Asokan Pillar at 
Samath , 

39, Ekdalia Road RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI 
Calcutta 19, 

March 1962 
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CHAPTER 1 

EARLY LIFE^ AND FAMILY'’ 

In tlie*aSaals of kmgsbip there is scarcely any record com- 
parable to that of Asoka, both as a man and as a ruler To 
bring out the chief ^features of his greatness, historians have 
instituted comparisons between him and other distmguished 
monarchs m history, eastern and westerm-^ ancient and 
modem, pagan, Moslem, and Chnstian In his efforts to 
estabhsh a kingdom of nghteousness aftq^^the hSghest ideals 
of a theocracy, he has been likened to David and Solomon 
of Israel m the days of its greatest glory , m his patronage 
of Buddhism, which helped to transform a local mto a world 
rehgion, he has been compared to Constantme ^ in relation to 
Christianity , in his philosophy and piety he recalls Marcus 
Aurelius , he was a Charlem'kgne m the extent of his empire 
and, to some extent, m the methods of his admimstration, 
too,* while his Edicts^ " rugged, uncouth, mvolved, full of 
repetitions,” read hke the speeches of Ohver CromweU in 
their mannerisms [Rhys Davids]* Lastly, he has been com- 
pared to Khahf Omar and Emperor Akbar, whom also he 
resembles m certain respects 

As m the case of great characters like Kmg Arthur and his 

^ It must be noted that opinions differ on the appositeness of the 
comparison Rhys Davids holds that the conversion of Asoka was 
the first great step on the downward path of Buddhism, the first 
step to its expulsion from India Another cnfic holds that while 
" Constantme espoused a winning cause, Asoka put himself at the 
head of an unpgpular rehgious reform ’’ 

* Compare the mtssi domvMcx of Charlemagne akin to the piiru^as 
of Asokan edicts, and the Markgrafen to the Anta-MahSxnatras 

« A 
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Kmghts of the Round Table, the good King Alfred, or King 
St Louis of France, a mass of tradition has gathered round 
the name of Asoka ilyths and 'legends have freely and 
luxunantly grown round it, especially m the_tropical climate 
of Cdylon, and it would have^been very difficult to recover 
his true history, wer^ it not tor the fact that ht has hunself 
left us a sort of autobiography in his piessages to his people, 
wntten ort rock]? surfaces or exquisitely firfished and polished 
pillars of stone In. these sermons on stone v e find his true 
self revealed 'and* expressed, his philosophy of life, his con- 
ception of an emperor's duties and responsibihties,„{uid the 
e?:tent to which he lived to reahse the high ideals and pnn- 
ciples he professed and preached This kind of evidence, 
which IS not only a contemporary but a personal record, too, 
is unique in' Indian history, and, v\hether suggested by 
indigjenous or^oreign precedent, it is fortunate we have it 
fdr one of our CTeatest /nen "0 that my words were 
WTitten ! 1 hat tLvy were graven with an iron pen and lead 
ip the rock for ever i " This pious wish of Job was more 
than realist in the case of Asoka in a senes of thirty-five 
inscnptions pubhshed on rock or pillar, of which some are 
located at the extremities of his empire 
Of the two sources of his Jiistory, the legends (whether 
Ceylonese or Indian) rather hover over his early life and 
tend to retreat before the light of the edicts thrown upon 
his later life his career as emperor , The two sources are, 
again, sometimes in agreement, but ^oftener in conflict, in 
which case the inscnption^, as personal and contemporary 
documents, will have to be preferred Moreover, the 
legends are themselves at conflict with one another m 
many places, ^nd thus betray themselves all the more 
Ceylon tradifion (as narrated ifi the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahdvamsa) makes Bindusara the husband of sixteen waves 
and father of loj sons, of w'hom only three are named, viz , 
Sumana Causima according to the northern legends), the 
eldest, -Isoka, and Tisya (utenne brother of Asoka), the 
youngest son The mother of Asoka in the florthem tradi- 
tid^i IS bubhadrangj,^ the beautiful daughter of a Brahman 
* MentioriKl in the AsohavadSnamSla but not m tbc DwyavadSna 
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of Champa, who bore Bindusara another son named Vigat- 
asoka (Vita^oka), and not Tisya of the Ceylon booka In 
the southern tradition she is called Dharma, the pnncipal 
queen (aggamafiesi) [Mahavamsairkd, ch iv p 125^,^ the 
preceptor of whose family was an AjiMka saint named 
Janasana — a fact which may ‘explam Asoka’s patronage of 
the Ajivika Sect ^ Dharma came of the jKsatnya clan of the 
Monyas * , 

Accordmg to established constitutiohal nsqge, Asokal as 
Prmce served as Viceroy m one of the remoter provinces of 
the Eippse This was the province of Western India called 
Avantnattham ® [Ma/tddod/nvamsa, p 98] with headquarters 
(Rajadhani) at Ujjam m the Ceylon tradibon, but m the 
Indian legends it is* the kmgdom of the Sva^as * in Uttara- 
patha (Dtv ) with headquarters at Taxila, whe;ie Asoka was 
tempbranly sent to supersede Prmce Susima^and quell the 
revolt against his maladministration "Djiere w»s a second 
rebelhon at Taxila which Prmce Susima failed to quell, when 
the throne at PStahputra fell vacant and 'was promptly 
seized by Asoka with the aid of the mmister, Radhagupta, 
and subsequently held deliberately agamst the eldest brother 
who was Med in the aitempt to dethrone the usurper [see 
Dxvyavaddua,^ ch xxvi ] the story of the accession is 


^ I owe this passage to Mr Charan Das Chattcrji, M A , Lecturer 
in Ancient Indian History at the Lucknow Uwversity 

* Monyammsaja [Mahnvamsatika, ib , also MahSbodhtvamsa 
P 98] 


* Lo , the rd^ra or province of Avanti 

* Probably mistaken for Khaias mentionea oy Manu, x 22, and 
alao in ah inscnption [Ep Jnd i 132] 

tVhile the DivySjadana represents the war ^ succession as 
Mtween the two brothers, the Mahdbodhwawisa represents it as 
between Asoka on one side, and a coalition of all his g8 brothers who 
made a common cause with their eldest brother Sumana, the yuvarSia 
and hence the lamfiii heir to the throne The Div supports Asoka's 
muns by statmg that even under Bmdusara, the Ajfvika saint 
mgalavatsa summoned by the long judged Asoka as the fittest of 
to Mns for the throne It also states that Asoka was further backed 
^ support of the entire ministry of Bmdusara^of 

i^Ktaka (Prime Mmister) and 500 other ministers in his contest for 
we tiirone We may also note here the tradition recorded by the 
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somewhat differently told m the Ceylonese legends, which 
make Asoka seize the throne from Ujjam, where he had been 
throughout serving as viceroy, bye making a short work of 
aU his brothers except Tisya 

The northern and southern legends, however, agree as 
regards the disputed succession, which may .therefore be 
taken as a fact" The southern legends are far wide of the 
truth m .makiFg Asoka a fratncide, the murderer of 99 
brothers for the sake of the throne, for which he is dubbed 
ChandasokacfMff'iau v 189] Senart [IrscrtpUoiis, etc 11 
loi] has <\ell shown how thedegends themselves are not at 
one in their account of Asoka’s career of cruelty '^arapath 
makes Asoka kill only six brothers Other authorities do 
not attribute to him any murder at all, but other forms of 
crueltj’ The Asoka-avaddna represents him as killing his 
officers and loves, and setting up a hell ’ where some mnocent 
peojile are Objected to the most refined tortures The 
Mahdvam^ alsovelates how his minister under his mstruc- 
tions decapitates some false monks till he is stopped by his 
brother In the Asoka-avaddna, he sets a pnee upon the 
heads of Brahman ascetics who insulted the statue of the 
Buddha till he is checxed by his {yothcr, Vita^oka Yuan 
Chwang records the tradition of *' Asoka and his queen, in 
succession, making determined efforts to destroy the Bodhi 

Chinese traveller I-tsing according to winch Asokn. s sovercigntj 
was prophesied by tl*i Buddha himself , The tradition relates that 
King Bimbisilra once saw in a dream tliat a piece of doth and a gold 
stick V tre both dnaded up mto«eightccn fragments which, as cxplamcd 
b> the Buddha symbolised the eighteen schools into which his teaching 
V ould be split ' more than a hundred jeam after his nirvrina when 
there wih arise a I mg named Asokn, who wall rule over the whole of 
Jambudvtpa ' fTakat usu s /-fsii g, p 14] The Buddha s prophec} 
about ■'lEoka aSv nghtcous king w ho v ill enshnne his bodilj relics m 
84000 ' dharmarujil as occurs in the DniyCivadura (xx\i p 368) 

' X uan Chwang sa\ a high pillar which marked the site of Asoka s 
‘ Hell or Pnsoi? equipped with all imaginable instruments of tor- 
ture and relates the tradition tliat tjie sight of an imprisoned arhat. 
whom no tortures could destroy made Asoka realise his sm, derrolish 
the pnson and make Ins penal code liberal [Watfers, 11 So] The 
of Asoka s hell is given in greater detail bj Fa-hien (pp jG 58 
in translation of Giles) 
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tree," and when each attempt failed and the tree grew up 
each time, "Asoka surrounded it with a stone wall " [Watters, 
11 115] According to Fa-hien [Giles, p 59], the queen tried 
to destroy the Bo-tree ovt of jealousy when Asoka, already 
a zealous Buddhist, was always to be found under that 
tree for worship The fact is that these legends were out 
to emphasise the contrast between the cnminal career of 
Asoka pnor to his conversion And his virtuous conduct that 
followed it They were interested in blaclfening, his char- 
acter to gJonfy tlic religion which could transmute base 
metal into gold, convert Chandasoka vito Dharmasoka 
and make of a monster of cruelty the simplest of 

men I 

Their testimony also contradicts that of his own w'ords m 
Rock Edict V, in wjhich his brothers (with sisters and other 
relatives) arc specifically mentioned, “ and also m Minor Rock 
Edict II, Rock Edicts III, IV, VI. XI, XIU Pillar Edict 
VII, and the Queen's Edict, in all of w’h m is feelingly 
expressed the emperor's solicitude for tbs wel^re of eien 
distant relatives We gather from these edicts that Asoka 
had a large family with " brothers and sisters, and other 
f'elatives settled at Patahputra and other provincial towns,’’ 

' The epithet CliandSso'd suggested by Asoka ’s earher cruelties 
does not, however, seem to be justified, jf we limit his cruelties onl\ 
to the murder of a single brother^n tho contest for the throne uhile 
it may be that the brothers referred to as being alwe well on in lus 
reign (RE V and XIII) might be only his uterine brothers, of 
wliom the legends give yi® name of one, vi» , Tisja The number 
of brotl^ers slam according to the legends ma) be an exaggeration 
which marks legends, and even the edicts of Asoka It mav be well 
assumed, too, that tlie brothers slam might have been lus stepi- 
brothers Accordmg to the MahSbodhtvamsa (p 99), as already 
stated, these 98 brothers with their leader, Yuiaraja Somana, were 
slam m the course of tne war of succession they had forced on Asoka, 
whom th6y regarded as the usurper Thus Asoka tould not be held 
responsible for their death under such circumstances 

* Stnctly speaking, wc cannot positii ely state from this passage 
which refers only to the existence of *' the harjms of his brothers 
and sisters " that the brothers were Uv:ng at this time But tlie 
fact of Asoka’s affection for his brothers and sisters and tlicir families. 
Which alone is fertment to the point discussed here, can be positively 
*^ 5 Jicrtcd from this passage 
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" sons and grandsons " (R E XIII fand V), who were all 
maintained at royal expense Pillar Edict VII contains the 
expression " In all my female establishments, both here 
(at the capital) and m the outlying towns '' (cf also REV) 
Besides the evidence showang the ejfistence of the harems of 
Jus brothers at different provincial towns, we have also 
the evidence of such brothers (called kumaras and arya- 
pul'-as] serving as his Viceroys at headquarters Iiamed, viz , 
Paxila, Tosali Ujjayini [K R fe ] and Suvamagin [M R E I 
Brah ] As has been shown below, these Vicer05rs could not 
be his Sons Lastly, his affection for his cMdren, too, 
expresses itsejf in<-tKe Kahnga Edict I "I desire for my 
children th'at they may enjoy fevery kind of prosp^ty and 
happmess both m this world and in the nex’t " A man with 
such tender sohcitude for the welfare of all his relations 
could not be a monster of cruelty, as the legends represent 
him to be 

The relations between AsoKa and his younger bre-ther 
appear to be <^te fnendly and natbral in the legends, but 
they give t!ifferer| accounts of these relations Yuan 
Chwang, calling him Mahendra, relates that he used his high 
'birth to wolate the laws, lead a dissolute hfe, and oppress 
the people, till the matter was reported to Asoka by his high 
mimsters and old statesmen Then Asoka in tears explained 
to his brother how awk\\ard was his position due to his 
conduct Mahendra, confessing' guilt, asked for a repneve 
of seven days, dunng which, by the practice of contemplation 
in a dark chamber, he became an arhat and was granted 
cave-dwellings at Patahputra for his residence According 
to Fa-hien, Asoka ‘s brother, »i\liose name he does not men- 
tion, had retired to the solitude on a hill wdiich ue w’as loath 
to leave, though " the kmg sincere!}' rei'ercnced him and 
wished and begged him to come and live in his family where 
he could suppl5^«ill his wants " In the end, the king con- 
structed for him a hill inside the city of Patahputra to live 
closer to him A different stor}' is, how-ever, given in other 
works The Pali 'works call him Tisya, the Dtvydvaddua 
Vitdsoka, and some Chmesc works Sudatla and Sugdlra 
These works also specify his offence to be that, da a Tirthika, 
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he had slandered the professed Buddhists as living in luxury 
and subject to passions To convince him of his error, 
Asoka conspired with his jhief minister to place him on the 
throne, and then' appeared suddenly to accuse him as a 
usurper, whom he condemned to die after seven days 
During this tune he was treated to aU pleasures and luxunes 
for which, however, he had no teste, with death facmg him 
By this example, Asoka wanted to show that no Buddhist 
ivith his dread of d^th and birth could ever give himself to 
pleasures fie then set free Vitasoka, who^ however, went 
away to a frontier land, becapae an arhat, saw Asoka at 
Patahputiri, but soon left for another distnct where ne was 
beheaded, bemg taken for one of t he Nirgranth ag upon whose 
heads the local king set a pnce In the Mahavamsa [v 33], 
Asoka appomfs his ‘brother Tisya as uparaja his Vice- 
regent, but he retired as a rehgious devotee .under the 
mfluenoe of the Yonaka preacher, MahadharmaAksita, and 
was known by the nairie of ' Ekavihanka,’ a Vilj^a being 
excavated for him at enormous expense iif the rock called 
Bhojakagin by Asoka, according to the story given in 
Dhammapala’s comment on the verses composed by Ekavi- 
hanka in the Thcra-gaiM Coinme-ninry ^ The same work 
refers to the youngest brother of Asoka, called Vitasoka, 
whom It treats evidently as no* the same brother as Tissa 
Ekavihanka It relates * how he grew up, mastenng aU tlie 
Ivtdyas and iiipas, arts and saences, prescnbed for the Study 
of Ksatnyakumaras , then he becaipe a householder, and, 
under his teacher, Gmdatta Thera, mastered the Sutta 
Pitaka and Abhidhamma Pifaka,* uhtil one day, while at 
shaving {massu-kamma), he noticed in his mirror his grey 
hairs, which set him a-thmking of the decay of life, and he 
at once embraced monkhood under Gindatt* and soon 
became an arhat This particular text thus distinguishes 
between the two brothers of Asoka by their different teachers, 
and attnbutes to them different gcllJuls • 

Some of the Edicts mention the names of his closer 

1 Thera-gSthS C^fitmeniary, Smhalese ed . Colombo i9]B, P 
60^ f This reference I owe to Mr„ C D Chatteiji 

p 295 f~ 
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relations Thus the second Queen KaruvaJd is mentioned, 
together with her son, Pnnce Tivara A later inscnption 
mentions Asoka's grandson Da4ara-&a Both legends and in- 
scnptions are at one in makmg Asoka a polygamist The 
chromcles make his first wife the daughter of a merchant of 
Vedisagin, Devi by name, \%hom Asoka had married when 
he was Viceroy at U]]am The Mahabodhivamsa calls her 
Vedisa-mahadevI (p Ii6) and a Saky^ {idtd ) or a ^akya- 
kumari (p 98), as b^mg Ae daughter of a clan of the Sak}^ 
who had ^mfiiigrated to " Vedtsani nagaram ” out of fear of 
Vidudabha menacmg their mother-country (Vidj^bhabh- 
ayagatdnam Sdkiydtmm dvdsam Vedtsam) Thus the first 
ivife of Asoka w'as related to the Buddha’s family or clan 
She IS also descnbed as havmg caused the construction of 
the Great Vihara of Vedisagin, probably the first of the 
monuments ^;if Sanchi and Bhilsa {idya kdrdpiiatji Yedtsa- 
girtmahdvthdram) This explams why Asoka selected Sanchi 
and its Seautifi?! neighbourhood for his architectural 
activities Vedisa also figures as an important Buddhist 
place m earher hterature (see Suita Nipdla) Of Devi 
were bom the son, Mahendra, and the daughter, Sanghamitra, 
who was mamed to Asoka's nephew, Agmbrahma, and gave 
birth to a son named Suma^a Accordmg to Mahdvamsa, 
Devi did not follow Asoka as' sovereign to Pafafiputra, for 
there his Chief Queen [agramahtst) then was Asandhimitra [v 
85 and xx] Th^Dwyavaddm ^ knows of a third wife of 
Asoka, Padmavati by name, themother of Dharmavi vardhana, 
who was afterwards called Kunala Both MaMvavisa and 
Divydvaddna agree m menbonmg Tissarakkha or Tisya- 
raksita-os the 1^ Chief Queen of Asoka The Divydvaddna 
mentions Saijiprati as Kunala's son The Kashmir Chromcle 
mentions Jalabka as another son of Asoka Fa-hien [Legge's 
tr , p 31] mentions Dharmavivardhana as a son of Asoka, 
whom he appointed as the Viceroy of Gandhara 

I Ch xxvu The DivySvadSna states that Asoka first gave to his 
new-born babe by his queen Padmavati the lyime of Dharma- 
i^vardhana, but on seemg the beauty of his eyes which, as his 
amSiyas, or muustein m attendance, pomted out, were hke those of 
the Himalayan bird, Kunala, Asoka nicknamed him as Kunala 
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Thus, taking the legends and Edicts together, we find the 
following relations of Asoka 
Father — ^Bindusara, who had many wives 
Mother — Subhadrangi, as named in the northern tradi- 
tion , also called Dharma m the southern tradition 
Brothers — (i) Sumana. or Susima, eldest, but step- 
brother , (2) Tisya, utenne and youngest brother , also 
called Vitasojra or Vigatasoka in the northern legends. 
Mahendra by Yuan Chwang, and Sudatta ahd Sugatra in 
Isome Chinese works , (3) Vitasoka, according to TJiera-gathd 
commentary cited above . * 

I Wtves — (i) Devi, ivith her full name, “ Vedisa-Mahadevi 
Sakyakumari " , (2) Karuvald, called “ Dvitiyd devT 

^valamdtd” " second Queen, mother of Tivara ” m the 
Edict , {3) Asandhimitra, designated as agranuilnst. Chief 
jjueen , (4) Padmavati (5) Tisyaraksita 
Sons — (i) Mahendra, son of Devi , Tivara, son of 
Karuvaki , (3) Kunala, son of Padmavati, also known by 
the name of Dharmavivardhana, -dl mentioned in Dtvyd- 
vadana, and by Fa-hien , (4) Jalauka, mentioned in the 
Kashmir Chronicle The E^cts teU of four princes serirag 
as Yiceroys in fo^ different, and remote, provinces, and 
idesignated as Kumdras or Aryapuiras, as distmguished from 
me sons of a lower status called ddlakas from the status of 
meir mothers [see P E VII] 

\ Daughters — (i) Sanghamitra, whose mother was Devi , 
(i) Charumati • ® 

1 5 ons-t«-/ai£; — (i) Agnib^ma, husband of S^ghanutra , 
(h Devapala Ksatnya, m^ed to Charumati 
{Grandsons — (i) DaSaratha, who became king , (2) Sam- 

piati, son of Kimala , (3) Sumana, son of Sanghamitra 
On the basis of the texts to which lye owe most of these 
names, it is also possible to ascert^ some dates in the 
donestic life of Asoka For instance, we are told in the 
Mutdvamsa that Asoka ’s eldest son and daughter, Mahendra 
ant Sanghamitra, were both ordamed m the sixth year of 
his cownation when they were respectively twenty and 
eigiteen years old Takmg the date of Asoka’s coronation 
to pc 270 B c , a^ explamed below, we get zSlf B c and 
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282 B c as the dates of the birth of Mahendra and his 
sister respective!}. If we take the father’s' c.ge at the 
birth of his eldest child as twenty years, then Asoka must 
have been bom m 304 b c . and was thus seen by his august 
grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, who died m 299 b c 
It IS also stated that Asoka’s son-m-Iaw, Agmbrahma, was 
ordained in the fourth year of his coronation, 1 e , m 266 b c , 
before which a son was bom to 'him Thus Sanghamitra 
must have been man;ied m 268 b c at the latestri e , at the 
age of fourteen' 
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HISTORY 

• • 

FroM-Ius early life we now pass on to the details of Ins career 
as long 

There was an interval of about four years between his 
accession to th^! throne and formal coronation, if we may 
beheve m the Ceylon chromcles The hypothesis about a 
contested succession might perhaps explam this ,A more 
probable explanation suggested is that the coronation of a 
kmg must await his twenty-fifth year, ^ as pouited out m the 
inscnption of the Kahnga king, Kharavela 
Vol m p «j6i], so that Asoka must have ascended the throne 
when he was about twenty-one years of age But this 
suggestion, as already explamed, seems to be contradicted 
by tradition, if we mavo beheve m it According to it, 
Asoka must have ascenae^ the throne at thirty ,_and been 
consecrated at thirty-four ' The fact of an mtervcd,pxistmg 
between his accession and coronaticih seems to be mdicated 
m a way in the Edicts which the king is always careful to 
date from his ahhiseka, coronation, as if to ensure that it 
should not be confused ivith accession The Edicts also 
date from the coronation the events of his reign 
He assumed the two titles, Devanam'f^yci and Piyadasi, 
sigmfying respectively " the favoured Cf the gods ” ^ and 
of pleasmg countenance," or, more properly, " one who 

' Literally, *' one dear to the gods " by his* good deeds The same 
sentiment is expressed diSerently m some of the legends on the coins 
of the latej Gupta emperors " tlie lord of the earth wins heaven 
(dwam jayah) by his virtuous actions {suchaniatft) " 
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looks with kindness upon everything ” The forme title 
was used by his predecessors, as shoivn in the Kals’ Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra texts of Rock Edict VlII ^ nd also 
taken in the DTpavamsa by Tissa, the dontem-porfxriykmg of 
Ceylon, 1 as well as by Asoka’s grandson, D^-diratha, in the 
Nagar]um Hill Cave Inscnptions, and the latter, under tbi 
name Ptadamsana, seems to haVe been used by Asoka’s 
grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, as we Icam from the 
Mudra-rdhsase (Act- VI ) This title is also givamlo Asoka 
by the Dipavamsa All the Edicts refer to the king' by his 
titles,^ and omit the itame Asoka, and scholars \'ere at pains 
to prove the identity with Asoka bf the person sigmfi^ by 
the titles until the anonymity of the Edicts was removed by 
the discovery of a new Edict at Maski (the earliest of the 
Edicts), which uses the phrase — " Dcvdnat7ipjyasa Asokasa," 
" of His Gracious Majesty, Asoka ” ® 

Asoka had the\^ingular good fortune of being spared tHe 
lifficult task of founding and organising an empire That 
ask was effecti* ely ei^^ecuted by his grandfather, Chandra- 
pipta Maurya, who bequeathed to his successors an empire 
liT'ending approximately from Afghanistan to Mysore 
femtones which are even now outside the Government of 
fiidia •were parts of the Indian empij’e under Chandragupta , 
the four satrapies of Ana, Arochosia, Gedrosia, and the 

w 

* And also b> the Ceylon kings named VaukanSsika Tissa, Gaja- 

bahukagamini and ^lahallaka tfuga in some msonphons [Ep 
Zeylantctt, i Oo f ] « ^ 

* Tlie full form of his title in Sanskrit, DevSnSnipnyoh Pnyadarii 
RBj5, IS not always used m the Edicts In some it is shortened into 
only Dev5} limpriyafi [eg RE XII and XIII] In the Bauat 
M R E , il p only Pnyadarii PdjS. and in UIc three Cave InsCnptions 
Raja Pnyadarii, while m Maski it is Devanumpnya Asof^o The full 
form occurs m the Rummmdci and Kighva Pillar Inscriptions, as 
also in Gimar (REV HI) 

’ The other points furnished by the Edicts lA favour of this identi- 
fication arc (i) the mention of PriydaHI as a MSgadha king'm the 
Bhabru Edict, (2) the 'reference to Patahputra as his capital in 
Gimar REV, and (3) the reference to his contemporaiy' Yona or 
Greek kmgs in R E II and XIII It may be noted in this connexion 
that the Eivyavaddna m one passage [ch xxvi] calls Xsoka as a 
Maurya,nad thus helps further thi? identification 
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Chanaragupta wrested 111 about 304 B c 
of Selukos as the penalty for his ill-advised 
aggr^|b\ It IS i\pt known who conquered the south, 
whetheJ CrSmdragupta or Bindusara Perhaps it was the 
former, in spites?! his preoccupations with his wars m the north 
^verting the Nandan empire For a definite and long- 
coiWued tradition descnbes Chandragupta abdicating and 
retinn^ii^s^ain saint at Sravana Belgola in Southern Mysore, 
up to \vlu^, {herefore, his dominion mfist hare extended ^ 
The extent of his empire may be, indeed, inferred from 
the geographical distribution of his Rock nnd Pillar Edicts 
The-former are at the following places (i)’ Shahbazgarhi, 
near Peshwar , (2) Mansehra, in the same locality , (3) Kalsi, 
near Dehra Dun, at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna 


nvers, then a populous centre , (4) Sopara, in Thana distnct, 
Bombay Presidency , (5) Girnar, near Junagarh, in Kathia- 
war, where the Edicts are inscribed on a jfotk on a lake, the 
Sudariana lake of the Mauryan emperors , (6) Dhauh, in 
Pun distnct, near Bhuvanesvar^ (7) Jaugada, on the 
IJisikulya nver, m Ganjam distnct, where (as also at Dhauh) 
the two Kahnga Edicts arc substituted for RE XI, J? 1 I, 


and XIII, as bem^ locally more appropriate, though it is 
not clear why R E XIII treating of the Kahnga Conquest 


and its effects on the kieg's mind \/as considered unsuitable 
for publication in Ka’hnga , (8) Chitaldroog, m Mysore, 
where the Minor Rock Edicts appear on hills on the Chinna 
Haggan nver at three different •localities, vi? ,* Siddapura 
(supposed to be the Istla of M R E I), Jatmga-Rdmesvara 
and Brahmagin , (9) Rupnath, a place of pilgnmage, near 
Jubbulpur, where appears only M R E I , (lo) Sahasram, 
m Bihar, wuth M R E I only , (ii) Bairat, near Jaipur, in 


^ The conquest of the south by ChandrjJupta Maurya may also 
perhaps be inferred from the follownng statement of Plutarch [t-i/e 
0/ AUxandcr ch Lxn ] "Not long nftciavards Androkottos, who 
had by that time mounted the throne, jjrcsentcd Selukos with 500 
elephants, and overran and subdued the whole of India wath an army 
of 600, OCX) " " The throne ” in the context is the Mngadhan throne, 

the occupation of which by Chandragupta is thus follow ed by two other 
events, viz , the defeat of Selukos, and the conquest of the remaining 
part of India not included in the Magadlian empire of thlP Nandas 
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Rajputana, shelving only M R E I , (12) 
speaal Edict which ongmally appeared on a sec^iTi^Ihll at 
Bairat , ^ and (13) Masla (showing the M RE/i fnly), in 
the Nizam’s dominions - The Pillars hean«% the Edict 
stood at (x) Topra near Ambala, (2) Meerut, both of whym 
were removed to Delhi by Sidtan^ Firoz Taghlak , *(3) I^u- 
^ambl (removed to Allahabad probably by Akbari/^here 
appear P E I-VI, . the Queen’s Edict, and'-’^uiambi 
Edict , (4) Launya Araraj (Radhia m Champaran dfttnet) , 
(5) Launya Nandangarh (Slathia), m the same distnct , (6) 
Rampurwa m-the came distnct ,* (7) Sanchi, near Bhopal, 
bearing M P E , (8) Samath, near Benares, givmg M P E , 
(9) Rummmdei, m Nepal , and (10) Nigliva, m Nepalese 
Tarai Thus Asoka was justified m stating; that "great is 
his domimon ’’[RE XIV], and calling his domimon as the 
whole earth, prithrn [REV (Dhauh Text)] 

Apart <from the mscnptions,® his buddings, as wdl be ex- 

1 Whence it is ‘iailled Hultzsch the ' Calcutta-Bairat Rock- 
Inscnption," the block on which it appeared being now in Calcutta 
at^he Asiatic Society 

• Dr Bhandarkar [A ^oka pp 36, 37] points out that, while the 
fourteen Rock Edicts \ ere engraved in the oppitals of the outlying 
provinces of Asoka 's empire, tlic Jlinor Rock Edicts mark out places 
which separate his dominion from that»of his mdependent or semi- 
mdependent neighbours Thus Dhauh and Jaugada were the cities 
of the Kahnga provmce Gimar '•'as capital of SurSstra , SoparS 
was the aty of Apar^ta Sh 5 hb 5 zgarhi might be taken to be the 
chief town of the Yona proimcc, and iMansehih of the Kambojas 
The locations of the Mmor Rock Edicts arc mostlj on the borders 
of the empire and these are also stat’d to ha' e been meant for the 
Antas or the mdependent neighbouring states 

’ Besides these mscnptions on rock and pillar discovered and 
deciphered up to now at the different places mentioned, there are 
certain inscriptions nt^ced by the Chinese pilgnm. Yuan Chivang, 
which still remain to b? disco'ercd Thus one of these was found 
by him on an Asokan Tope at Ramagrama [Watters 11 20] tivo 
were found by him on pillars at Kusmagara a fourtli w-as found b} 
him on a pillar at Patalijftitra and a fiftli on a pillar at Rijagnha 
The pillars, together wrth their mscnptions, have not ' ct been found 
out It should be noted however that neither of tha Chinese 
pilgnms, Fa hien ana Yuan Chwang has desenbod the mscnptions the} 
had noti<^ as the mscnptions of Asoka They generally desenbs 
them as belonging to and recording tlie events of earlier times 
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plained^^owj.^so testify to the extent of his empire Those 
inlti* 4 in^\ Sid Nepal show that these countnes were parts of 
his empiijp vYuan Chwangsaw Asokan topes in Kapis (Kafins- 
^t^), Nagar Q^Jdabad), and Udyana in the north-west In 
the authonty of Asoka is proved by his stupa at 
Tan^hpU, the capital of ,Suhma, and the famous port of 
embaN^tion for voyages tCTvards the south According to 
Yuan Clvr«ng, .there was also a stupa of Asoka in the capital 
of Samaiafa or the Brahmaputra Delta, and others in different 
parts of Bengal and Bihar, viz , Puny^vardhana (northern 
Bengal) and Kamasuvama (modem Burdwjin, Birbhum 
and Murshidabad districts) [tVatters, 11 184!] Yuan 
Chwang refers to Asokan topes being erected at vanous 
places in the south, m Chola and Dravida, of which the 
capital, Kahchipura, has been sought to be identified with 
the Satiyaputra country of the Edict Indeed, the distnbu- 
bon of the Asokan topes as mentioned by Yuan Clvwang is 
almost co-terrmnous with that of the inscqptions, and is 
equally significant of the vastness his empire 
Lastly, the extent of his empire is also indicated by his owq 
mention in the Edicts [R E 11 , V, and XIII] of the peoples on 
its borders In the sputh, these are mentioned as tlie Cholas, 
Pandyas, the Satiyaputra and Keralaputra, who were all 
wathm his sphere of influp Tice Towards the north-west, his 
empire marched with that of the S3man monarch, Antiochos 
[R E II], and hence extended up to Persia and Syria which 
were held by Antiochos, while it is also known how Asoka’s 
grandfather, Chandragupta, .had wrested from Selukos the 
provinces of Ana, Arachosia, Paropanisadai and Gedrosia, 
which descended to Asoka as lus inheritance The peoples 
on the north-west frontiers who came within his sphere of 
influence are called Gandharas, Kambojai and Yavanas (or 
Yonas), all m the modem north-western Frontier Province 
and the upper Kabul valley We may also note how the 
empire is further marked out by scvcidI geographical names 
oreumng m the Edicts We have mention of the capital 
of the empire at Pataliputra [RE V, Gimar], and of 
outlymg towns ’’ ], such as Bodh-Gaya [R E VIII] 

Kosambl [AUahabad Pillar E ]. Upchi, Takkhasila [I? R E ],’ 
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Suvamagin, Isila [M R E ], and Tosali and Samaj- i in the 
province of Kalinga [K R E ] Thus we have>5j^^defiiute 
idea of the limits of Asoka’s empire m differen^du^Caons 
We may even hazard the conjecture that the empf-e was so 
large that Asoka did not hve to visit all its TOi^s, and mspeft- 
the execution of his inscnptions m differem locahties T^s 
is apparent from the somewhat apologetic tone la wh^ he 
refers to the imperfections of the Edicts, as wnttepmn the 
rocks, from the mpfe probabihties of the case,.!»^^not from 
direct personal knowledge As a matter of fact, the actual 
imperfections are too insignificant to deserve any notice of 
the emperor .m a special Edict [R E XIV] That he could 
not thus travel through his empire seems all the more sur- 
pnsmg when we remember how indefatigable was the 
emperor m the discharge of his admimstrajave duties [R E 
VI], and how among such duties he included as his own 
innovation those ^ of constant tours of mspection of the 
conditions of h^ people in different parts [R E VIII] 

As Asoka Ij'mself says m his Rock Edict XIII, his only 
conquest was that of Relinga This was “ when he had been 
t^onsecrated eight years,” i e , m about 262 B c In this war 
with the Kahngas, “ one hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were deported, one hundred thousand^were slam, and many 
times that number died ” The losses of the vanquished 
mdicate the strength of their delonce We know from the 
earher account of Megasthenes that the long of the Kalmgas 
was protected by a standing afmy, numbering 60,000 
mfantry, 1000 cavalry, and 700 war elejihants This army 
must have been considerably expanded by the time of 
Asoka, when the number of casualties alone is stated to be 
at least 4 lacs (taking the number of those who ultimately 
succumbed to the wounds of war to be, say, 3 lacs) But 
the losses of the wj,r to the defeated people of Kahnga were 
not confined only to the casualties Asoka takes the more 
correct basis of the computation he feelmgly counts the 
suffermg caused to the civilian population by " violence-or 
slaughter or separation from their loved ones ” (upaghato va 
vadho va abhiiatanam vmiskramanam) The losses of the 
war irj tlus ancient document are mdeed computed on most 
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modem pi^naples Mnder three heads (i) the losses inflicted 
on the combatants by death, wounds or capture , {2) the 
losses suflf ei by the famihes of the combatants thus 
affected , and (3) the suffering caused to the friends of the 
'beieaved or afflicted famihes pi 3-5 of the mscnption] 
Lastl/i comes the mental anguish of the sovereign, who 
has smgly to bear the whole we.ght of his people’s 
sorrows Shakespeare says, “ Never did the king 
sigh but ivitu~a general groan 1 ’’ Thus Asoka, is most 
modem in'his estimate of the cruelties of war as eqlially 
affecting the combatants and non-combatapts, or the 
cunlian element, m a society 'based upon tlie joint family 
as the umt Such a society, as truly descnbed by Asoka, 
compnses religious and secular classes — Brahmans and 
^ramanas, ranous other dissenters, and the regular house- 
holders hnng in the happy harmony of domestic and social 
life mth the cultivation of proper relations tqwards elders 
and seniors, father and mother, preceptor, fnends, comrades, 
supporters and relations, .ervants and dependents This is 
tjpical Hindu Society to the present In a society so 
closely kmt together, in a system of intimate relations, it is 
no wonder that a war affects the civilian population almost 
as much as those sent to the front — the berea\ ed relations 
of the dead, and the fnends of their survivors 
This deep and delicate sensitiveness to the cruel con- 
sequences of war worked a revolution in the character of 
Asoka 1 He became a changed man, Ijoth m his personal 
and pubhc hfe Says 'the Edict " Directly after the con- 
quest of the Kalmgas, the Beloved of the gods became keen 
m the pursuit of Dharma, love of Dharma, and inculcation 
of Dharma The chiefest conquest is not that by arms 
but by Dharma {dhaniici-vijavo) ” The violence of war seen 
in all its nakedness makes Asoka turn completely toward#' 
Non-Violence {Afnmsd) as the creed of his life Thus he 
came to change his personal religion and defimtely adopt 

etc , p loi] makes the interesting suggestion 
tot lie cruelties of tins ivar which led to Asokn s real conversion to 
auddh^ niignt have supphed the ixiatenal for the legcndan^ 
aescnptions of the atxoaties of ChandSsoka 
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Buddhism, which, of all the then prevailing rehgi^ns of India, 
stood up most for the pnnaple of non-violence This fact 
atout his rehgious history has to be studied along with what 
he says 14 his >^Iinor Rock Edict*! “ I was a lay-discipIe 
(npasaka) without, however, exertuig^ myself strenuously^ 
But a year — m fact more than a year ago — I approached the 
Order, and smce then haye exerted myself* st^uously ” 
Takmg this passage aTong with that cited froijxl^ck Edict 
XIII, wfe arrive at the foUouing findings, nz , that (a) the 
suffenng caused by his conquest of Kahnga m*ade Asoka’s 
zeal for Birddhi^ {dharma-pamaia) very keen {itvra ) , [b] 
that before the said conquest he had been a follower, though 
but an ordmary' or mdififerent, and not a zealous, follower of 
Buddhism , (c) that before the said conquest he had been a 
mere lay-disciple or upasaka of the Buddhist church for 
more than tvo years and a half, 1 e , during 265-262 b c , 
becommg a 'convert to Buddhism in 265 b c , ^ and (<i) that 
the conquest of Kalmga (262 b c ) was immediately follow ed 
by his clofer assoqation wath the Order and strenuous exer- 
tions on its behalf *He exerted himself strenuously for more 
than a, year, 1 e , from 262-260 B c , when he issued the 
lilinor Rock Edict I The same year, 260 b c , was associ- 
ated not merely with his first Rock Edict, but also wath the 
first of his " pious tours,” probably that to Bodh Gaya, 
which took place " after he hall been consecrated ten years,” 
as stated m the Rock Edict VIII 

Next follow ed th« pubhcation of hip main senes of fourteen 
rehgious proclamations or messages to his people, w'hich, 
accordmg to Rock Edicts HI, IV, and V, and also the Pillar 
Edict VI, took place twelve or thirteen years after his 
consecration, 1 e , during 258-257 b c 

The idea of 'issuing rehgious edicts is thus stated m the 
Pillar Edict 

" VTien I had been consecrated twelve years, I caused a 

1 This date is curiously confinned by a passage in the MahSvamsa 
[v 37-4^]. which states that Nigrodha, bom in the ye2ir of the death 
of his father, Pnnce Sumana, and of Asoka's accession to the throne, 
cods ertcd Asoka when he was above seven years old, and after the 

cnth year of Asok|’s accession, 1 e , about 266 b c 
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scnpture of the Dharpia to be wntten for the wfelfare and 
happiness of mankind with the intent that they, givmg'up 
old courses, might attam growth in dharma, one way or the 
other ” 

> Next, it striick hmi that he must so pubhsh his Edicts 
that they may be read permanently And so he declared 
his decision in the Minor Rock Edict I, the first of his 
Edicts, thus 

" And this very- message is to be wntten on the rocks, and 
also, where there are pillars of stone, on such pillars also is 
it to be inscnbed ” • , 

Thus we have his Edicts mscnbed on rock and pillar, on 
endurmg matenal, which enables us to hear to this day the 
movmg voice of Asoka across the centunes “ For that 
purpose have I caused this scnpture of the Law to be wntten 
m order that it may endure," says Asoka himself m his 
Rock Edicts V and VI 

The Pillar Edicts were preceded by the Rock Edicts* of 
which the fourteenth and the last one is a sort oi Epilogue 
explaimng how they are wntten m a laj^age " sometimes 
abndged, sometimes of medium length, and sometimes 
expanded There is also here somethmg said agam and 
again for the sweetness of the topics concerned that the 
people might thus follow it There sometimes might also 
be wntmg left unfinished, talsng mto account the locahty, 
or fully considering the reasons, or by the lapses of the 
scnbe ” The emperor also states “ Grep.t is my domimon, 
and much has been wnften, and much shall I get wntten " 
The last phrase refers to the Pillar Edicts, which w'ere yet 
to be issued It may also be noted that m spite of the 
emperor's apologies for the unperfections of the mscnptions, 
there are very few imperfections left in their actual 
execution 

Thirdly, the emperor’s rehgious change made itself amply 
felt m the domam of his personal life and habits Most of 
time-honoured customs and mstitutiorfs of the royal 
lousehold were abolished as bemg contradictorj^ to the spint 
of his new faith, and others more in consonance therewith 
were substituted m theu- place Indeed, one of his Edict^ 
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[Pillar Edict VT] frankly expects that " men should give up 
their old ways ” The royal tours of pleasure, accompanied 
by " huntmg and other similar amusements,’’ m which 
Asoka had mdulged for rune yeats m his reign, now yielded 
theu" place to " tours of rehgion ” accompamed by " visitiHg 
ascetics and Brahmans mth hberahty to them , visitmg 
elders with largess of gold , Wsitmg the people of the coimtry 
(jaiiapndasya) \vith instruction m Dharma and discussion of 
that Dharma ” [Rock Edict VIII] Next, he ordered that 
m the capital " no animal should be slaughtered for sacrifice, 
nor shall any ''meny-makmg be held, because m merry- 
makmg^ is seen much that is objectionable ” Further, m 
the kitchens of the royal household whete " each day many 
hundred thousands ^ of hvmg creatures were slaughtered to 
make cumes,” he ordered that only three creatures were to 
be slaughtered for the purpose, viz , two peacocks and one 
antelope, and later on, even the slaughter of these creatures 
was prohibited so as to render the diet of the palace 
exclusively vegetanan It may be noted m this connection 
that the Ce}don n-adition [MaMvatnsa, v 34] represents 
Asoka as daily feedmg 60,000 Brahmans for three years — a 
fact m keepmg with what this mscnption (Rock Edict I) 
says about the daily requirements of the royal table 

Fourthly, the emperor’s rehgious change impressed itself 
upon his pubhc pohcy and administration, too The Kal- 
mga war was the last pohtical event of his reign, so to speak 
The mtensity of itf violence produced a reaction m his mmd 
towards the pnnciple of non-violence, the prmaple of 
observmg and enforcmg peace not only betiveen man and 
man, but also between man and ever^'^ sentient creature 
Thus, while tlie recent bloodiest war of history has only 
ended m a talk about preventing future wars, the Kahnga 
war was, foi Asoka, the end of all war, although he was not 
free from the provocations to war from the many unsubdued 
peoples of India His deliberate pohcy was now thus 
enunaated "^Even if any one does positive harm to him, 
he would be considered worthy of forgiveness by His Sacred 

^ Proliably an matance of the exaggeration of winch the Edicts are 
•rometimes as guilty as the legends 1 
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Majesty so far as he can possibly be foigiven ” [R E XIII] 
And his message m respect of the unsubdued borderers was 
" that the king desires thai they should have no fear of me, 
- that they should trust me, and should receive from me 
happiness, not sorrow “ [Kahnga Edict II] This is, in 
effect, the doctrme of the equajity of all states, great and 
small, m sovereignty and hberty‘which the modem world is 
stnvmg so hard to estabhsh But Asoka conceived^ it, and 
gave effect tp it 'Elsewhere he declares m self-satisfaction 
that " mstead of the reverberation of the w^-drum Ifihert- 
ghosa) IS now to be heard the reverberation 6f xehgious 
proclamations, dbartttagho§a ’’ [Rock Edict IV] This is 
why so many states and peoples of India were left uncon- 
quered when they could be easily conquered by a sovereign 
of Asoka’s paramounf power and position the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras [Rock Edict II], 
the Yavanas (Greeks), the Kambojas, the Nabhapantis.of 
Nabhaka, the Bhojas and Pitinikas, the Ancyiras and 
Pulmdas All these are mentioned a^yin^ outside his 
" conquered country ” [vipta) or direct dominion [Rock 
Edict XIIIJ He is anxious to ensure that " his sons and 
grandsons may not thmk it their duty to make any new 
conquests,” and takes his firm stand upon the doctnne that 
“ the chiefest conquest is that^schieved by Dharma and not 
by brute force ” (t6 ) He evidently beheved m the brother- 
hood of free peoples, but " they must turn from their evil 
ways that they may not be chastised ” (Rock Edict XIII) 
He beheved m the brotherhood in morahty 
Thus forsweanng, and forbidding by his sovereign injunc- 
tions, all wars m his empire, he extended the pnnciple of 
-Ahimsa or non-violence from the world of man to that 
of the lower dumb animals and birds The full extension of 
the principle took place later in his reign, in about 242 B c , 
when an ordinance or decree was issued, prohibitmg the 
^ughter of numerous birds and beasts specified, besides 
"all four-footed animals which are neither utilised nor 
eaten,” such as, the cow, for example, which was never used 
^ a pack-animal or for food in India On certain’ specified 
days and on the Buddhist fast days were stopped the lolling 
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even of fish, the branding of horses and oxen, and “ the 
castration of bulls, he-goats, rams, boars or other anim als ” 

Connected with these measuras may also be mentioned 
his humane arrangements for the rehef of suSenng of both 
man and beast, under which the state estabhshed botamcal 
gardens for the cultivation .of the medicmal, plants, herbs, 
roots and fruits, procured, when necessary, even by importa- 
tion and then acclimatised [Rock Edict 11], besides mam- 
taimng hospitals or other arrangements for the supply of 
medicmes and ipedical men for the treatment of diseases 
Considering the emphasis laid upon the healing arrangements 
for beasts, we must infer that there was no lack m Asoka’s 
tune of vetennary surgeons and hospitals 

The same humanitarian mstmct was m operation on a 
larger scale and m a wider sphere Says the emperor m his 
Pillar Edict VII 

" On the roads, too, banyan trees have been planted by 
me to giyp shade to man and beast , mango-gardens have 
been planted and i^ells dug at every half-kos , rest-houses, 
too, have been erected , cind numerous watenng-places were 
made here and there for the comfort of man and beast ” 

These comprehensive measures ^for the comforts of out- 
door life were called for as much by the heat of Indian summer 
as by the fact that the IndiSps, the classes and the masses 
alike, the old as well as the young, are very much given to 
travellmg, as much m the mterests of busmess or trade as 
for rehgion which mculcates the duty of visiti^ on pil- 
grimage the holy places of, India, covermg by their number 
and geographical distnbution the enture area of this vast 
country 

We have thus seen what unheard-of and unexpected 
effects were ip^oduced by Ins tnumph m the Kahnga war 
upon a nature like Asoka's that single conquest crushed 
out of him the lust for further conquests which makes 
empires to this day The event bore a different message to 
him " Thus far shalt thou go and no farther I '' He now 
differently understood the mission of an emperor, which 
should be to establish an empire -on the basis of Umversal 
E^eace, an empire ilfestmg on Right rather than Might The 
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war put an end to his pohtical career properly so called 
HenMforth he pursues rehgious ends, which explains the 

further events of his reigii a 

Before the Kahnga war. in about 265 B c , he oe^e a 
Buddhist, as we have already seen, begmiung as an upasa^ 
He remains such from 265-262 b c , when his behef m tHe 
new faith becomes stronger as a consequence of tos remoree, 
which came naturally to him as a Buddhist for the cruelties 
caused by the Kalmga war. and leads him on t6 a more 
mtunate re'lationship with the Samgha This, however, 
should not signify that he, became a full-fledged»Bbkldiu as 
most histonans have assumed If that were so, the fact 
would have been more directly stated than by the mdirect 
expression — samghatn upagate, which refers to a condition 
mtermediate betwedh the tipasaku on the one hand and the 
fully-ordamed Bhikkhu on the other, 1 e , the Bhikkhu jpassing 
through the two stages of ordination known as Pfl66irj;a,and 
Upasampada Asoka did not qualify even for the first stage 
of the monkhood by not gomg out of home mto homeless- 
ness (pravtMya} He did not renoullce the world or his 
throne, but remained to rule, though m a spmt of bemg in 
the world and yet not of it But that could not get over the 
techmcal requirements of the law on the subject What, 
then, should be the raeanmg af the expression—" approach- 
mg the Samgha " ? The meanmg is perhaps explained by 
a passage m the Vinaya [m 7, 8, SBE ] which refers to 
the condition of a BhtkkhugaUka as the mtermediate one 
between an Upasaka and the Bhikkhu Buddhaghosa 
explains Bhtkkhugattka to mean " a person that dwells m 
the same Vihara with the Bhikkhus " without bemg a fully- 


ordamed Bhikkhu, though he is on the way towards the full 
Bhikkhuhood ^ A careful analysis of the tradition on the 

1 1 owe this suggestion to Mr uharan Das Chatterji I-tsing 
[Takatusu, tr pp 105 and 155 n ] refers to people residing m a 
monastery without bemg monks, " those upksakjs who come to the 
abode of a Dhiksu chiefly m order to leam the Sacred Books and 
intendmg to shave their hair and wear a black robe ’’ [th p 155 n ] 
I-tsmg [lb p 73] also refers to an image of Asoka dressed in the 
robes of a monk, and this shows that he imght have chosen to d6n 
the robes of a monk during his temporary visits to the Saihgha tut 
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subject will, however, show that the expression " samgham 
upagate " points to the stage when Asoka publicly declared 
himself to be a follower of the Samgha m the fourth year of 
his reign, and entered upon a career of direct service to the 
Samgha In his previous stage, he had been only pnvately 
cultivating the company and receivmg the mstjiiction of an 
mdividual Buddhist teacher? 

On coming mto a closer connection lyith the Samgha, 
Asoka devoted himself strenuously to the new, faith, and 
mitiated several l;nes of activity on its behalf, the supreme 
objective pf'his endeavours bemg the moral uplift of the 
community A year's strenuous exertion produced satis- 
factory results As stated in M R E I, the gods were 
populansed, so that the people in Jambudvipa who knew 
nothmg of them, 1 e , the wild tnbes, now became associated 
with them (taking the word vitsa “ to be Sansknt imsra, to 
be mixed up ivith), and adopted them as objects of then- 
worship * A further appeal to the rehgious instmcts of the 
people i^as made by the emperor's organisation of shows and 

the supposed representations of Asoka m the Sandu sculptures show 
him dressed like a king and surrounded with all the paraphernalia 
of a king [see belowj 

t This point IS fully explained m the annotabons of the Edict 

* The word may also stand for Skpsknt mnfS, false, in which case 
the sense of tlie passage will be tliat the popular faith of the bmes 
ivas punfied by Asoka s propagandist work aiming at the replace- 
ment of the fake gods (probably Brahminical gods) bj the true ones 
(the Buddhist gods) Or, without comrnitting Asoka to such a 
sweeping condemnabon of Brahmimsm which is flagrantlj mcon- 
sistent wuth his repeated mculcabon of respect for Bralimins in the 
Edicts, we may as well interpret the false gods of tlic people in the 
Baconian sense of tdolas, so tliat Asoka 's reform would mean a 
reform in the ideals of the people in respect of such Mtal subjects as 
True Conquest O^e Chanty, True Ceremonial and the hke, as 
explained in the Edicts The word misxbhutd occurring in -Nlasla 
Edict supports the rendenng of misa b> vttsra, though the correct 
Praknt form for iiitsra should be nnsso, on whicli sec Childers 
Generally, we must reject the interpretation which represents Asoka 
ts a Buddhist iconoelast, as contrary' to the lofty spu t of tolerabon 
he Edicts breathe c 

’ This is the interpretabon of Thomas m Cambridge History 
But^see note on it undev the inscnpbon 
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processions exhibiting images of the gods m th^ 

Ls, which were accompanied by 
lUummations and oth^ heavenly sights [Rock Edict 
Thus for mihtary pageants and secular show« were sub- 
stituted more edif3'ing spectacles representing things divine 
The images of the gods earned m procession need not rder 
to Brahmiincal gods only ‘.They might be of Buddhist 
gods as veil The mstitution of Buddhist processions con- 
tinued at Pa\^putra down tc Fa-hien’s titne {fourth 
century A-b ) It is thus desenbed by the Chinese pilgnm 
" Every year, on the eighth day of the second month, they 
celebrate a procession of unages They make a four-wheeled 
car and on it erect a structure of five stones bj' means of 
bamboos tied together They make figures of devas 
with gold, silver hnd lapis latoh grandly blended On 
the four sides are mches, ivith a Buddha seated in each, and 
a Bodhisattva standing in attendance on him The^ may 
be twenty cars, all grand and imposmg, but each one dif- 
ferent from the others " [Legge's tr ^ 79] * 

Thus Asoka seems to have been the originator of this 
mstitution, but it is extremely doubtful if he had mcluded 
figures of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas m the processions, 
considenng that m his tune Buddhism was yet to develop 
image-worship or an elaborate pantheon, the gift of the much 
later form of Buddhism Imovm as Hahayana The proces- 
sion of the images of gods pomts to the progress achieved m 
iconography m Asoka's time We know from the famous 
Maurya passage m Patafi^ah's Mahdbha^ya [commenting on 
Pamm’s Sutra, v m 99] how* the hlauryan emperors traded 
upon the popular superstitions of the tunes by manufactur- 
mg portable images of the gods {archdh prakalpitnh Mntiryaih 
hranyarthtvih) and selhng them to profit , But perhaps we 
may exonerate Asoka from this popular 'charge of greed of 
gold, considenng that he made use of the images not for his 
own matenal advantage, but for the spiritual advantage of 
his people by brmgmg their gods before their eyes 
A secon 4 hne of his activities in connection with the 
spiritual uplift of his people has been already referred to, 
VIZ , the issue of his Edicts in a permiment and populai*fonn, 
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whereby the emperor’s lofty ideals of thought and conauti 
were constantly kept before the eyes of the people, so that 
they might become a national possession In reviewmg his 
own actions m this regard, he himself states [Pillar Edict 
VII] " This thought came to me In the past the kmgs 
had this wish — How may the people grow with a proper 
growth m piety ? The people^ however, did not' have that 
groivth Whereby then can the people be made to grow m 
piety ? Whereby can I elevate any of them by a growth m 
piety ? This thought came to me ' I will publish 
precepts of ^lety, i\^l inculcate instructions m piety hear- 
ing these, the people will conform, will be elevated, and will 
grow strongly witli the growth of piety ’ For this purpose 
precepts of piety were pubbshed, mamfold instructions in 
piety were enjomed ” 

But the emperor was not content with merely sending out 
these mute messages to his people He thought of person- 
ally moving among them, preachmg to them, and holdmg 
rebgious conferences discussions with them Such 
^movements through the country among his people he calls 
' pious tours," which was Asoka’s own mnovabon For 
his predecessors knew only of pleasure trips and other 
objectionable amusements hke huntm| [Rock Edict VIII] 
The first " pious tour " of Asoka,, however, " whence arose 
the mstitution ” (tenatra dhannayatra) , took place earher 
than the issue of his Edicts, m the tenth year of his corona- 
tion (le, 260 Bc), when he "went to,Sambodhi" [ay ay a 
Samhodhim) This might mean that he vent to Bodh Gaya,^ 
the place of the Buddha’s sambodhi or enhghtenment, on 
pilgrimage We may recall that Asoka undertook this 
pilgrimage as a result of his increased devotion to Buddhism 
foUoivmg the K^Jmga war of 262 b c , when he ceased to 
be an updsaka arm became a Blttkkhugaltka, as already 
explamed The fact of his visit to Bodh Gaya and of his 
devotion to the Bodly tree is also corroborated by a sculpture 
on the eastern gate at Sanchl, uhich, as interpreted by 
Foucher, represents the emperor’s visit to the sacgid tree 
Thus Asoka went on his first " pious tour ’’ or pilgrimage 
•Suggested by Dr D R Bbandarkar {lA, 1913, p 159] 
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after " the increase of his faith in Buddhism ” in 260 B c 
It was followed by many other pilgrimages, on which both 
legends and inscnptions throw some hght According to 
northern tradition confirmed by Yuan Chwang, Asoka's 
preceptor m Buddhism was Upagupta of Mathura, the son 
of the perfumer Gupta o^ Benares, who took his imperial 
pupil, escorted by a mighty army, on an extensive pilgrimage 
to the prmcjpal holy places of Buddhism, viz , Lumbini 
Garden, where the Venerable One was bom," Kapilavastu 
where He renounced the world, Bodh^-tree at Gaya where 
He attained enhghtenment, Isipatana (Saftiajth) where He 
first preached, KuSmagara where He died, Sravasti where 
He mostly hved and taught, and where were the stupas of 
some of His chief disciples hke Sanputta, Maudgalayana and 
Ananda At each of these places, true to his own words in 
his Rock Edict VIII, the emperor gave largesses of gold 
and built also a chaiiya The birthplace of the Buddha is 
identified with Rummmdei, four miles made the Nepal 
frontier, by the discovery of an ^sokan pular bearing an 
mscnption which states that it was set up to commemoraip 
the Buddha's birthplace The mscnption mdicates that it 
was drafted and m^ised by the local authonties m com- 
memoration of the emperor’s visit and gifts to the place, and 
not directly by the empejar, hke most other Edicts 
Thus both legends and mscnpbons confirm one another 
as r^ards Asoka's pilgrimage to two places, Bodh Gava 
and Luihbim • • 


An additional place not included m the traditional list of 
p gnm^es is mentioned by another mscnption discovered 

m ^ which runs 

in the followmg words 

By His Sacred and Gracious Maj^y the Km? con- 

me stupa of Buddha Konakamana, and by him con 
(twenty connng ,* yetson, 

W made. Was set up (a stone pilj 4 ■■ 

mscnpbons we jratter that Asoka 
stoed on an' extensive pUgnmaae m 2«:o b r ^ 

a. incabons ot pSlf 
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Nandan^arh, Rampunva, Rummindei and N liva, we are 
tempted io infer that they only mark the stages in the 
pilgrim’s progress along the royal rcvid from his capital, 
Patahputra, to Nepal 

These " pious tours ” through the country, which Asoka 
first maugurated, he did not confine to himself He imposed 
them upon his higher oSiaals — ithe great mmisters [mahu- 
indlras) and city magistrates {nagarajydvahdrahas) as well 
— as part of their ofiiaal duties This was done by about 
258 B c , the date of Rock Edict III, and is adumbrated m 
the two separ^te'Edicts at Dhatih and Jaugada in Kalmga 
which first refer to the kmg’s intentions m this regard 
Rock Edict III states 

“ \\Tien I had been consecrated twelve }'ears this com 
mand ivas issued by me Everywhere m 'my dominions, 
my officers, the Yuktas, Rajukas (provmaal governors ' set 
over mapy hundreds of thousands of people,’ as defined in 
PiUar Edict IV), and Pradesikas (distnct officers)— must go 
out on tours (auisamydna) by turns, every five years, as 
well for theu- other busmess as for this speaal purpose, the 
inculcation of Dharma ’’ 

This impienal decree served upon his officers is lore 
shadowed m the first Kalmga Edict, which is, therefore 
shgbtiy pnor m tune to Rock Edict III defimtely embody 
mg the decree, and thus prior to the entire senes of fourteen 
Rock Edicts The passage presagmg the decree runs 
thus 

” And for this purpose, in accordance with the Dharma, 
I shall send out m rotation ever^'' five years officers known 
for their freedom from harshness, violence of temper, and for 
sweetness m action {sluksi}drambka, which may also mean 
' considerate tow ar()s animal life ’) ” 

In the case of some of the remoter provinces, such as those 
governed from Ujjam and Taxila under the Pnnces as 
Viceroys, the emperop wanted the penodical tours of the 
selected officers to be more frequent, once ev'ery three years 
Perhaps the greater frequency of the tours v^as necpssary m 
those provinces as bemg more populous than the newly- 
annex^ province of Kdmga with its strong element of 
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“forest folks'* in its population, and hence less avilised 
and more sparsely peopled [Rock Edict XIII] 

Next year, when “he had been consecrated thirteen 
years,” i e , in 257 B £ . this scheme of rehgious tours by his 
officials was further expanded and systematised by the 
institution of a special body of officers charged willi the 
duty of attending to the moral and spmtual welfare of all 
his subjects, officials and hon-officials, Buddhists and nou- 
Buddhists, and even the royal relations at Patahputra and 
provincial towns {vahyesu clta mgaresu) These officers 
called by the new and very appropnatb title of the DJuirma- 
Mahamairas constituted a separate department of govern- 
ment service which did not exist before {m bhfitapurvah) 
and was entirely Asoka's innovation The activities of this 
department extended over a wide field, even beyond the 
limits of his direct jurisdiction or administration,'' " to the 
Yavanas, Kambojas and Gandharas, and other nations on 
the western frontier," and also to the “ R^tnkas, Pftmikas ” 
[Rock Edict V], With Nabhapantis, Bhoja*, Andhras and 
Puhndas in other parts of India [Itock Edict XIII], and, as 
such, the department must have been adequately mann^ 
with an army of officers The department had also to send 
out some officers as^Dtitas, envoys or ambassadors, carrying 
Asoka s rehgious message to foreign countnes both in the 
north and the south — to»the neighbounng and distant states 
of Antiochos Theos of Syria, and of the four kmgs, Ptolemy 
Philaddphos of Egypt, Antigonos, Gonatas of Macedonia, 
Magas of Cyrene, Alexander of Epmis , and lower down 
(mcha), m the south, to the Cholas and Pandyas as far as 
or-Geylon In a word, the unpenal officers 
worked both " m the domimons of His Majesty the Emperor 
as weU ^ among his frontagers (pratyantesu)," as neatly 
and bnefly put m Rock Edict II 

functions, they are mdicated m the Rock 
Edicts II, V, and XIII The organisation of measures for 

^ Bhandaxkar first pointed out (m his Early Hvstorv of 

peoples that are mentioned by name in'^the E^cte 
be regarded as independent or semi-mdependent peonies 
They would not have been named, had toey been 
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the rehef of siaffenng of both man and beast, as mentioned 
in Rock Edict II, must have been the work of this depart- 
ment They seem to have been responsible for the vanous 
works of pubhc utility — hospitals, sufjply of medical men, 
medicmes, dnnkmg water and rest-houses for travellers, etc 
— as mdicated m Rock Edict II and detailed m Pillar 
Edict VII The reason for this assumption is that m Rock 
Edict XIII IS mentioned how the conquests of the Law have 
been won m.countnes outside his empire through the work 
of his dff/as, while the nature and details of the conquests 
are given m Rpck 'Edict II Theu" other functions are 
detailed m Rock Edict V They are to be employed (a) 
among all sectanes to estabhsh them m the new faith, 
(b) among those already rehgious {dlianiia-yuktasya) for 
increase of their piety {dharma-vriddhi) and for their welfare 
and happmess, (c) among servants and dependents, Brah- 
mms, the nch and the destitute, and the old and mfirm, for 
their w elfare and happmess , and for a similar purpose 
among the peoples on his frontiers such as the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas anduther nations m the north-w est and 
Rastnl^ and Pitmikas (m the mtenor) , (d) to secure 
the pious people (dharma-yukia) from w’orry , (e) to avert 
(unjust) imprisonment or execution, or other molestation, 
and procure release or relief m justifiable cases , ^ (/) m the 
capital and m the provmcial towns, m all the female establish- 
ments of the emperor’s brothers, sisters, and other relatives 

^ The Kcdinga Edict I which is earlier than "this Edict, as shown 
below, thus contemplates cases calling for interference in the admini- 
stration of justice ‘ Agam, it happens that some indmdual incurs 
imprisonment or torture and when the result is his imprisonment 
without due cause, manj other people arc deeplj gnc\ ed In such a 
case you (the Prefects of the town) must desire to do justice For 
this purjiose has thi?. scripture been here inscribed in order that the 
admmistrators of thiT town may strive without ceasing tliat the 
restnunt or torture of the townsmen {panbodha and pankleia) may 
not take place without due cause " The same Edict also announces 
- the remedial measures vrhich Asoka contemplates for miscarriage of 
justice " And for this purpose, in accordance with the Moral Lav , 
I shall send forth m rotabon every five jears such persons as arc not 
harsh, not violent, but are of sweet behaviour ' Those mwsures first 
adumbipted here are given effect to in Rock Edict V 
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"Thus these Dharma-mt^hdmatras are employed every- 
where m his dommions among the pious, whether zealous 
for Dharma {dharma-mirtta), or established in Dharma 
dhamadht^lhita) or 5uly devoted to chanty {ddmsam- 
yukia) ” 

The supervision of the female establishments of the 
members bf the royal farMy m the metropolis and the 
mufussil towns, as mentioned under (/}, was later on entrusted 
to a separate' body of officials called the Stri-adhyaksa- 
mahamdiras, as stated in Rock Edict XII 

Pillar Edict VII gives further mfomiatioa on the func- 
tions of the Dharma-MaMmdtras as mdicated in the other 
Edicts 


" Digiutanes of piety were appomted by me in charge of 
manifold mdulgences (anugrahke^u) , these both for ascetics 
and for householders , also over all sects were they appdmted 
—over the Sangha, Brahmans, Ajivikas an d Nirgran^has." 

These and various other classes were appomted m charge 
of the distnbution of chanty {dd7umsarge), lioth my own 
and that of the queens And m mj^whole harem they cany 
out m manifold fashions such and such measures of satis-* 
faction, both here and m all quarters The same has been 
done as regards the distnbution of chanty on the part of 
my sons and the other pnnqes (sons of the devts or queens) ” 
[F W Thomas m the CarTibrtdge History ] 

There is a short edict followmg the Samath Pillar Edict, 
which mdicates how the chanties of. the royal family took 
hom^°™ ^ niaiigo-garden or pleasure-grove or alms- 

to sum up these Dharma-maMmMras were appointed 
to spread the dharma, mitigate the wongs or ngours of 
justice, administer the chanties of the king and the royal 
family, superv^e the morals of their harenfe? and supermtend 
St ^nducted by the committees or councils 
go;^g different sects, BuddhistJ^ Ajivika anLthers 
Thus the promotion of the mor'^eVare of his peoples 

the state, 

admmistration was created 
for the purpose He is also one of very few moijarchs 
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in hostcty who thought of extending this work of moral 
propagandism to the peoples of foreign countnes Rock 
Edict XIII makes express mention of the many indepen- 
dent, and quasi-mdependent, states, *both on the borders of 
the empire, and beyond, m which the missionanes deputed 
by him achieved success m their work The date of the 
Edict bemg about 258 B c , ASOka’s missionary'actmty m 
the foreign countnes mentioned m that Edict must date 
from an earlier time, and more so because rt*is descnbed m 
the Edigt as having been already successful and borne fruit 
One of the result?) achieved was the extension to these 
foreign countnes of the qmperor’s arrangements for provid- 
mg medical aid for men and animals as stated m Rock 
Edict II Thus we must allow adequate tune for the 
development of these results before 258) b c The earlier 
date of the mission is also pointed to by the reference in 
Rock Edict XIII to the five Hellemstic kmgs as bemg 
Asoka’s contemporanes, but they could not all be counted 
as his contenfporanes later than 258 b c , the last date when 
they were jointly ahvu/ Thus this date marks the latest 
* chronological lunit for Asoka’s missions in foreign countnes 
That this work was m full swing and even extended in about 
253 B c IS e\ident from the Mahavamsa which gives addi- 
tional mterestmg information on the whole subject 
The Mahammsa (v 280) relates that m the seventeenth 
year of Asoka's coronation was held at Pafaliputra, under 
the presidency of the monk Moggaliputta Tissa (m the 
northern texts, Upagupta), the third Euddhist Council, and 
when he brought the Council to an end, " he sent forth thcras, 
one here and one there," whose names are thus given, together 
with the countnes they were sent to [lb \u 1-8] 


2 


Mtsswwj^ 


Majjhantika 

Mahaxaksita 


Couniry 

Kashmir and Gandhara ^ 
Yavana * or Greek Country 


* Meationed m R E V 

* Mentioned with the Kambojas in R E V and ^XIII It 13 
interesting to note that the Graxo-Bactnan kingdom was founded 
abouietlus time, m 246 b^c , by Diodotus 
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Missionary Country 

3 Majjhima Himalaya^ Country 

4 Dharmaraksita • Apaiantaka® 

(a Yavana) 

5 Mahadharraaraksita Mabarastra® 

6 Mahad^va ^ Mahisamandala * (Mysore or 

. Mandbata) 

7 Raksita , , Vanavasi ^ (North Ranara) 

8 Sona and Uttara Suvamabbumi ® (Pegu and 

Moubneu^ 

9 Mabendra with Ristnya, Lanka (Ceylon) * , , 

Utnya, Sambala and 
Bhadrasara 


This list IS also repeated in the Sanianiapasddtka, wbich, 
however, adds some mterestmg details It appears that 
Majjhima went to Himavantapradeia, then divided into five 
distncts or rastras, not alone, but with four other assoaates, 
VIZ , Kassapagotta, Alakadeva, Dundubhissara ai^d Mahadeva 
(but the Dipavamsa names Kasapagot^ Kotiputa as the chief, 
and Majjhima, Dudubhisara, Sabadeva, and Mulakadeva 
as his assistants), and the evangebsers adopted as the 
text of their discourses the Dhammachakkappavattana 
Suttanta and converted eight niilhon souls Similarly, 

* The NSbhaparfitis of N&bhaka, mentioned along with the Yonas in 
Rock Edict XIII, might perhaps be a Himalayan people See 
note under the Edict 

’ The Htmikaa are described as an AparSnta people m R E V 
Literally, Apardnia means " the other or western ends " I 


* The Andhras and Pu li ndas (located about the Vmdhyas in the 
Attareya BrSJiMana), as weU as the Rastxikaa, may be taken to be 
peoples of MabSrSstra (RE V and XIII) 

* The Satiyaputras (R,E II) would belong to this part Accord- 
ing to Rice IfRAS, igi6,p 839] Mahija-mandala wfts South Mysore 

'The Edicts mention more definitely the South Indian peoples 
^ong whom the imperial missjonanes worked, vir, the Cholas 
ita^dyas, Keralaputras > 


to Pleet USAS, 1910, p 428], this should be the 
in Beog^ c^ed Kar^asuvar^ia by Yuan Chwang, or the 
along the Son hver known as Hiranyav5ha,'-"the gold- 


M A. 
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Yonaka Dhammarakktuta ^discoursed on Aggikkhandopama 
Sutta,* converting 37,000 m Aparanta, Majjhantika on 
Aslvisupamasutta,* converting 8p,ooo m Kashmir and 
Gandhara , Mabadeva on DevadOtasuttanta ® m Mahamsaka- 
mandala, converting 40.000, Rakkhita on Mahanarada- 
kassapajataka,* convertmg 84,000 m Vanavasi, Maha- 
rakkhita on Kalakaramasuttanta ® m Yonara'ttham and 
Sona and Uttara on Brahmajalasuttanta,® convertmg 60 000 
m Suvannathumi 

These hsts show that, apart from the legends bemg m 
general ^^ecment with the mscnptions as regards the 
countnes that came withm the purview of Asoka’s missions,’ 
there was an important extension of the operations of these 
missions to some new regions not mentioned m the mscnp- 
tions, as a result of the enthusiasm for the faith roused by 
the nme months’ session of the thud Buddhist Council As 
regards the names of the mdividual missionanes, the truth 
of the legends has been unexpectedly confirmed in some 
mscnption/'found on the Stupas of Sanchi of the second or 
first century B c Iif-' Stupa No 2 at Sanchi was found a 
rehc-box of white sandstone, on the side of which runs the 
followmg mscnption m early Brahml characters " (the 
relics) of all teachers beginmng ivith the Arhat (?) Kasa- 
pagota and the Arhat (?) Vacl^ Suvijayata ” , while mside 

e 

1 1 e , " The Discourse on the Parable of the Flames of Fire,” found 
in Anguttara, IV pp 128-135 

The Simile of the'Serpent,” m H pp iio-iii 

® I e , ' Discourse on the Messengers of God,” which treats of Old 
Age, Disease, and Death as messengers of Yama, the god of death 
It IS found m III pp 178-187, and I pp 138-142 

‘ FausboU, Jat vj pp 219-255 

® Geiger [Mah^v tr p 85] takes it to ' be the Suttanta 24 of the 
Chatukkanipa.tair,4»(g II pp 24-26,” and the Kalakarama as the place 
where the Buddha is supposed to have dehvered this discourse 

® I e , ” The Net of the Rehgious ’ m Digha, 1 p i fi 

’ It must be not^ that the credit of these foreign missions, which 
belongs to the kmg accordmg to the Edicts [R E XIII, expressly 
mentiomng his despatch of diilas to foreign countries, and R.E II 
mentiomng the work of these foreign missions as regards supply of 
medical aid], is appropriated by the clergy in the Mahdiamsa 
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the relic-box were found four caskets of steatite containing 
fragments of human bone, the rehcs of the foUowmg teachers 
named m mscnptions on th,e hds of those caskets, viz , 

1 Kasapagota, " the teacher of all the Hemavatas ” 

2 Majjhima 

3 Haritlputa 

4 Vdchhi Suiujayata (Vatsi-Spvijayat ?) 

5 Mahavanaya 

6 Apagiva 

7 Kodimputa (Kaundmiputra) 

3 Kosikiputa. 

9 Gotiputa (Gauptiputra) 

10 Mogaliputa (Haudgaliputra) 

Of these teachers. Nos i and 2 were the missionanes for the 
Himalayan region, while the rest were the teachers who took 
oart ui the third Buddhist Council under Asoka under 
No 10, 1 e , Mogahputa (Moggahputta Iissa), as President 
No 2, Ma]]hima, is also mentioned in the superscnption of 
a rehc-casket found in Stupa No 2 at Sonan, and No i m 
another from the same stupa under the name Kotiputta, 
while in a third um-mscnptioiy No 9, Gotiputta, is men- 
tioned along with Dadabhisara Thus the mscnptions 
corroborate the names of the following missionanes of the 
legends, viz , Kasapagota, Majjhima, andiDundubhissara ^ 
While the Edicts are silent about Mahendra's mission to 
Ceylon, the legends are full of details descnbmg the event 
The first mtercourse of Ceylon with Asoka’s empire was due 
to the mitiative of Kmg Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon, who 
sent a mission which reached Tamrahpti by a week's voyage 
and Patahputra from there m another week’o time Then 
followed Asoka’s mission to Ceylon under his son Mahendra 
and his grandson Sumana (son of his daughter Sanghaimtra) 

A second mission then came from Ceylon to Asoka, askmg 
for the services of bs daughter Sanghamitra and for a branch 

' See Sir Jolm Marsnall's Guide to Sancht ch x The reference 
from the SanmntapSsadtkS I owe to Mr C !> (Ihatterji 
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of the sacred Bo-tree, which was duly despatched to T^ra- 
Iipti harbour under the escort of an army led by the emperor 
m person The Tree was then ^embarked m a vessel and 
earned to Ceylon This event, accordmg to the legends, 
took place m the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign, ne , 
m 252 B c A yet third, mission, under his grandson, 
Sumana, came to Asoka from Ceylon for the purpose of 
takmg fome rehes which were enston^ m a stupa m the 
island 

The tru& of.this legend about Asoka’s mission to Ceylon 
seems tc be confirmed by a piece'of archaeological evidence 
A fresco on a wall m one of the caves at Ajanta is supposed 
to depict the event So far as the Edicts are concerned, 
Ceylon is mentioned as Tamrapami m R E II and XIII, 
and as the country already included liy Asoka m the list of 
countnes to which he despatched his Dutas or Messengers to 
prosecute his scheme of Dharma-Vijaya or Moral Conquest 
Thus by ,^he time of these Edicts (258-257 b c ), Ceylon was 
already a sphere qf Asoka’s missionary activities which, 
according to R E II, mcluded welfare work and posibve 
social service such as measures for the rehef of sfiffenng of 
beast and man As the date of Mahendra’s work m Ceylon 
was much later (252 b c ), a reference to it was not possible 
m Asoka's Edicts, which, hCy^ever, tell of his relations with 
Ceylon that must have prepared the ground for Mahendra’s 
work 

Considermg the frequency of intercourse between Ceylon 
and Magadha, we may reasonably mfer that the means of 
such mtcrcourse were found m the development of an Indian 
shippmg Vmcent Smith holds the same view " Mhen 
we remember Asoka’s relations wth Ceylon and- even more 
distant pow»jps we may credit him with a sea-going fleet " 
\The Edicts of Asoka, p vui] 

The last datable event of Asoka’s reign w'as the pubhea- 
tion of his seven Pillar Edicts m the twenty-seventh (PEI, 
TV, V and VI] and twenty-aghth year [P E VII] of his 
ragn, Le , 243-242 B c The length of his reign bemg thirty- 
51X to thirty-seven years, accordmg to the concurrent 
testimony of the Brahman and Buddhist histnnans it must 
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have closed about 232 b c ^ The chronological scheme of his 
reign thus works itself out as follows 
274 B c —Accession 
270 B c — Coronation 

265 B c — Conversion to Buddhism as a lay disciple or 
upasaka 

265-262 B c -^Two and a half years of mdifferent devotion 
' to Buddhism 

262 B c — Conquest of Kahnga* followed by hie closer 
connection with the Safngha and strenuous exertion for his 
progress in his new faith ^ * • 

260 B c — Xssue of Minor Rock Edict I, and firsf “ pious 
tour," probably to Bodh Gay5. (R E VIII) , addressmg the 
Bhabru Edict to his Church , populansmg the gods (Minor 
R E I, as interpreted by some scholars) 

259 B c — Issue of the two Kalinga (separate) Edicts 
258-57 B c — Issue of the fourteen Rock Edicts in one 
corpus , grant of cave-dwelhngs m the Barabar Hills to Hie 
Ajivikas ' • 

257 B c — Institution of the officers called Dhamaa- 
Mah^atras [REV] » 

256 B c — Double enlargement of the Stupa of Buddha 
Konakamana, 

250 B c — Pilgrimage to LumJ^ini Darden, the buthplace of 
the Buddha , yisit to the Stupa of Buddha Konakamana, 
and erection of cominemotat'Ve pillars at both places 
243-z B c — Issqe 01 Pdlar Edicts • 

232 B,c — Death of Asoka 

‘ The DivySvadanS (p 430) gives an account of Asoka’s last days 
In his old age Asoka nominated as his successor his grandson, 
Samprati, the son of KunSIa , but this prince, under the influence 
of the high officials who had usurped all power, stopped the benefac- 
tions to the Buddhist Church of Asoka who had bee^'tiow a nominal 
sovereign, and even reduced the services and allowances for the 
king until at last he sent him half an Smalaka fruit on an eatthem 
plate On receiving this, Asoka remarked m sadness to his courtiers 
that from the lordship of the entire Jambudvlpa*he had now sunk 
to that_of a half-fruit I Tins tradition is also alluded to by Yuan 
Chwang [Watters, u 99] dt would thus appear that the last^days 
of the great emperor were far from bemg happy with his disloyal 
officers and his hardly 1^ disloyal grandson cunspirmg against huh 
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The fourteen Rock Edicts show that the following 
measures were passed before the date of the Edicts, and 
were therefore passed between 2^0-258 b c 

(1) Abohtion of 

[а) Sacrificial slaughter of animals in the capital 

(б) Samaras (merry-molang of a kmd, accompamed 

by animal figh£s, feastmg with consumption of 
. meat, etc ] ' 

(c) Slaughter of animals for the royal table, except tno 
,Deacr’cks and one antelope (more rarely used for 
• food) [R E I] ' 

(a; *' Tours of pleasure ” accompanied by “ huntmg 
and other similar amusements ” [R E VIII] 

(e) War [R E IV] 1 and conquest [R E XIIl] 

(2) Provision of pubhc works of utility, viz 

f (a) Hospitals for man and beast 

(6) Ipotanical gardens for the culture of medicinal 
plants, indigenous and foreign (obtained by 
import)— including “ herbs, roots and fruits " 

(c) Wells and trees on the roads for the comforts of 
travellers and animals [R E II] 

(3) Supply of medical ai|i and facihties for both man 
and beast in foreign countneS (those of Antiochos and even 
of his neighbours) and m coiintnes on piC borders [R E II] , 
which implies <■ 

(4) Organisation of missionaiy work in foreign countnes, 
which were objects not of his pohtical or mihtary but 
religious conquests {dharma-vijaya), achieved by his mis- 
sionaries {dutas) [R E XIII] 

(5) Institjition of Quinquennial Circuits of Officers for 
missionary, £> well as admmistrative, work [RE III], 
which aftenvards leads to the 

(6) Creation of a new and separate Department of JIis- 
sionary Service under officers styled Dharma-JIahamatras, 

‘ In the declaration that the call to arms by souf d of drum (bheri- 
^ofa) IS replaced b a call to duty bj its proclamations {dharvia- 
g/iDfa) r 
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Ministers of Religion or Morals, for propagation of piety 
among his subjects (mcluding royal relations, male and 
female), as also among foreign peoples [REV] 

(7) Insbtution of a new and separate set of officers called 
Stri-adhyaksa-mahffinatras (ministers m charge of the 
supenntendents of women) [R E XII], for the purpose of 
supervising female morals This edict, engraved as it is on 
i: separate boulder at Shahbazgarhi, must have been so 
engraved for its *speaal apphcabihty to the people of that 
locahty whose attention was independently drawn to it 

(8) Institution of the king’§ own pious' toms among his 
people, accompanied by royal gifts to ascetics. Brahmans, 
men disabled by age, and by holdmg rehgious conferences 
for preachmg and discussmg the Moral Law 

(9) Organisation of religious shows and processions replac- 
ing secular ones [R E IV] 

From the Pillar Edicts (243-42 b c ) we gather that the 
foUowmg further measures were taken before th^ir dates 
(i) Regulations restnctmg slaughter and mutilation of 
animals and birds specified [PE Cf “ On two-footed 
and four-footed bemgs, on birds and denizens of the waters, 
I have conferred vanous favours, even unto the boon of 
bfe ” [P E II] 

\ , 'JidHt to Govemors^'* mdependent jurisdiction as 
regards Law and» Justice [P E IV] 

(3) The judiaal Worm grantmg repneve of three days to 
convicts sentenced to 'death [P E IV] ' 

(4) Institution of jail-dehvenes on the anmversanes of the 
emperor’s coronation [P E V] 

(5) Completion of the fuU programme of pubhc works 
which comprised 

(a) Plantmg of shade-givmg banyan-^i'tes and groves 

of mango-trees on the roads 

(b) Providmg wells at every half-kos of the roads 

(c) Construction of rest-houses ' 

(d) Providmg watermg-places for use of man and beast 

[?E VII] 

Regarding now the mitial date of ^soka’s accessio"> or 
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coronation, we amve at same by different ways Firstly he 
himself mdicates a pomt of chronological contact between 
his own history and that of no less than five Western kings, 
mentioned as his contemporanes m R E XIII, whose dates 
are knoivn beyond doubt Thus we deduce the unknown 
from the known All these kmgs, as we know from their 
history, contmued to he Asoka’s contemporanes down to 
the year 258 B c , when one of them, viz , Magas of Cyrene, 
died, if not another, viz , Alexander of Epirus \Cambndge 
History of India, vril 1 p 502] Grantmg that the news 
about such distant kmgs might take about a year m those 
days to travel to Patahputra and reach the ears of Asoka, 
his reference to all these contemporanes as bemg jomtly 
ahve could not have been very much later than 257 b c , 
considenng that another Western contemporary of his 
deserved a mention about 250 b c , when an mdependent 
Greek kmgdom was founded by Diodotus m Bactna \ib ] 
Thus 257 B c may very well be taken as the year of A loka’s 
reference tcMus Western royal contemporanes m R E XIH 
and, therefore, may be-taken as the date of this Edict itself 
Now R E III refers to a certam decree of the kmg [ajM- 
pttam) promulgated m.the twelfth year of his coronation , 
R E IV refers to the matter of this Edict bemg mscnbed 
{lekhdpitam) m the same tivelfth year , while REV 
refers to an important admimstlntive measure of Asoka (the 
creation of Dharma-Mahamatras) bemg^iCtroduced m the 
thirteenth year after his coronation , Lastly, m P E VI 
we have the defimte statement of the kmg that his body of 
Dharma-hpis was mscnbed {dharma-hpi lekhdpitd) m the 
twelfth year of his coronation On the basis of all these 
references, it is reasonable to mfer that aU his Rock Edicts 
(along with t^e measures referred to therem) must have 
been issued duAng the twelfth and thirteenth year of his 
coronation, and that they could not have been issued earher 
than the dates of the madents they record Thus if 257 b c 
was the date of R k XIII, it was, at the latest, he thirteenth 
year of Asoka’s coronatior which thus took place m 270 b c 
Acceptmg now the outh of the tradition reconfed m Maha- 
van?sa, v 22 that there was an mterval of four years between 
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his accession and coronation, we obtain 274 bc as the 
date of his accession It is again to be noted that we arrive 
at the same date for ^soka’s accession through a very dif- 
ferent source The Pur anas assign a reign of twenty-four 
years to his grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, 1 e , a reign 
up to 299 B c from 323 b c , the probable date of his achieve- 
ment of sovereignty, and to’lus father Bmdusara, a reign of 
twenty-five years, 1 e , up to 27^ B c , the date we obtam from 
the other sourdes for Asoka's accession to the throne The 
date 274 B c for Asoka’s accession is a^ain confirmed by a 
curious piece of evidence furnished by a passage in the 
Mahdvamsa [v 45], which states that Nigrodha, then only 
seven years old, converted Asoka to Buddhism m the seventh 
year of his reign, and was also bom m the year when his 
father. Prince Sumana, was killed and Asoka ascended the 
throne When different fines of mquiry lead to the same 
conclusion, all the assumptions and hypotheses taken for 
granted m the course of the inquiry stand confirmed 

Quite recently, however, a radically different view is 
taken ^ about these dates of Assia, and about the mner , 
chronology of his Edicts It has been argued that the PJJar 
Edicts are prior to the Rock Edicts, because PE VII, 
issued in the twenty-seventh year of his reign as a r 4 sum 4 
of the various measures uniertahen by him on behalf of his 
Dharma, is silent about the* most important of such measures 
recorded in R £^^I, V, and XIII, viz , the welfare work and 
moral propagandisia organised by Ti^soka m the foreign 
countnes under the Greek rulers Arguments from silence 
are always imrehable, and m the present case seem to be 
speciciUy so What is stated about the scope or mtention of 
P E VII IS not stated in the Edict itself, but is a mere 
assumption It is mferred from the contents of the Edict 
The contents would rather lead one to mfer that the Edict 
was meant to be a r&um 4 of the vanous domestic measures 
mtroduced by Asoka for the moral uplift of his own people, 
and not of what he had done for foreign peoples All these, 
which are qjso mentioned in the R E , are mentioned m this 

* By Hant Knshna Deb, M A , m his paper on Asoka's Dh/ifnma- 
hfns and by Dr D R Bhandarl^ in his Asoka 
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Edict with a degree of elaboration and generalisation that 
IS almost a sure mdication that it was issued later than the 
RE The chief officers mentioned, m the RE, viz, the 
Rajukas and the Dharma-Mahamatras, are also mentioned 
m P E Vn , the functions of these newly-created Dharma- 
Mahamatras, which are fully descnbed m R E V, are 
summarised m P E VII , the ^formation about the pubhc 
works of utihty consistmg of " wells and trees planted along 
the roads for the needs of both man and hea^," as given m 
RE II, is elaborate and supplemented m P E VII m a 
manner that ilndoubtedly pomts to the latter bemg later 
than the former , lastly, as mstances of generalisation and 
reference m the P E VII to the R.E , may be mentioned the 
statement that for the spread of the Dharma, Asoka has had 
rehgious messages {dhamma-savandvi) proclaimed {savd- 
pitdni) and rehgious mjunctions {dhammdnusaihtm vim- 
d hdni) tordamed {diiapitdni), along vuth his Pillars of Piety 
{dhammaihamhhdni) and the speaal officers to preach and 
expound [pahyovaditamH pamthahsamii) the Dharma 
f There is al^ the other 'generalised statement m the same 
Edict that the growth m Dharma of the people may be 
accomphsbed m tivo ways, by Dhamma-myama, by regula- 
tion, and by Ntjhait, reflection Thus the contents of P E 
VII, viewed as a whole, show' ^vlthout doubt that it is meant 
to sum up Asoka's moral measures for his people, and, as 
such, it was the last of his Edicts Abcy'e all, arguments 
from the mclusion or Omission of certam matters m the two 
classes of Edicts cannot be conclusive Does not Asoka 
himself warn us on the pomt — " Nacha sarvam sarvatra 
ghaUiam," “ nor is all suitable m all places ” ? 

It IS also possible to find m the other Pillar Edicts mdica- 
tions of the prwrjt}’’ to them of the Rock Edicts They 
refer to the term Furu^a as a general name, not used m the 
Rock Edicts, for aU government servants of high, low, or 
middle rank [P E J, and VII] Though the Autos are 
referred to m the SI R E I md Rock Edicts II and XIII, 
the officers created to w'ork among them, and (jaUed A nta- 
Mahdmdtras, are first mentioned m P E I Agam, P E IV 
gives to the Rdjuhas iflore powers than are mentioned under 
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R E III, and also some of the powers m regard to Law and 
Justice wluch are given to the Dharma-Mahamatras m R E 
V Further, while ^e Rock Edicts in a general way insist 
on non-violence towards hvmg beings [R E I, III, IV, IX, 
and XI], it IS left to one of the Pillar Edicts [P E V] to 
specify those to be specially protected 
The Rock Edicts also g;ve indications of a chronological 
order among themselves The Mmor Rock Edicts are taken 
to be prior tb'the Rock Edicts, as both m the Rnpnath and 
Sahasram versions, there is a reference to the long’s order 
that the Edicts should be incised on rocl? apd pillar, thus 
presagmg both the Rock and Pillar Edicts Next comes the 
Bhabru Edict, which is addressed to the Samgha directly 
and not through its Mahamatras, who are put in charge of 
the Samgha under REV, and mentioned as such m M P E 
at Sanchi and Samath Then come the two special Kalinga 
Rock Edicts with their anticipation of the appointpient, for 
checkmg abuses of justice, of special officers who are after- 
wards called Dharma-Mahamatras m R E and are also 
indicated m R E III Thus among the Rock Edicts theia- 
selves, as has been shown above, RE III is pnor to R E V 
Thus the Rock Edicts must have been issued between 358 
and 257 B c m two stages or chronological orders Agam, 
R E XII seems to be later than RE V , while the latter 
assigns the supervision '‘of women to the Dharma-Maha- 
matras, the T!>;per mentions a special class of officers for 
the work, viz , the Stri-adhjraksa-ifiahamatras ^ 

^ Quite recently, a novel view of the chronology of the Edicts has 
been propounded m his Asoha Edicts m New Light by Dr B M 
^a, who considers (a) the Rock Edicts to be earlier than the 
Kalmga Rock Edicts later than the RiUai 
&ucts, and (e) the Minor Rock Edicts as the latest This view has 
been dealt with m the annotations of the Eflftts 
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ON ASOKA.NCHR*ONOLOGYsFROM THE IFGENDS 

The chronology of Asoka’s bfe and re'gn as presented in his 
mscnptions may be usefully compared with that revealed m 
tradibon, both southern and northern, as preserved m texts hke 
the Mahdvamsa and the D.vydiadana Tlie two systems of chrono- 
logy, though denved from different sources, iviU be seen to present 
many poipts of contact or agreement Starting from the estab- 
lished chronological point of 270 b c as the date of Asoka's 
anointment as eifiperor, we can work out the dates of the follow- 
ing events, arranged in their chronological order, m his life and 
history 

304 B c — Birth of Asoka (mfc~^ed from the date of birth of 
his eldest son given below) 

286 B c — Asoka sent out by his father, Bmdusara, from 
Pataliputra, as his Viceroy, to Ujjayini {MaliSv \ui 8-11] (at 
the age of eighteen) ^ 

286 B c — Asoka’s mamage with Devi of v^sa (Besnagar, 
Bhilsa) [76] 

284 B c — Birth of Asoka’s eldest son, Mahendra [76 v 204] 

282 B c — Birth of Asoka’s eldest daughter, Sanghamitra [76 ] 

274 B c 

(1) War of Succession 

(2) Deatli of theTlro\vn Prmce Sumana 

(3) Asoka’s accession to the throne 

(4) Birth of Pnniy: Sumana’s posthumous son, Nigrodha 

[76 40-50] 

270 B c — ^Asoka’s Coronation [76 22] » 

270-266 B c — Asoka’s younger brother, Tissa, as his Vice- 
regent [upardja) [76 33] * 
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270-240 B c — ^Asandlumitra as Asoka’s agfanutJnsl, Chief 
Queen [Ib 85 , xx 2] 

268 B c — ^Sanghanutra mamed to Agmbrahma. 

267 B c — ^Birth of Asoka's grandson Sumana, son of Sangha- 
nutra [16 v 170] 

266 b c ^ 

(1) Conversion of Asoka to Buddhism by Nigrodha, then 

onty seven years oldj[i6 v 45] 

Ttiis date is important {a) as demonstrating that 
the years mentioned m the ^fahavamsa are to be 
counted from Asoka’s coronation (ns done by V A 
Smith), and not from his accession (as taken in the 
Cambridge History, p 503) , (6) as furnishing another 
proof of the date of AsoIa’s accession bemg correct , 
and (c) as confirming the date derivable from 
M R.E I of Asoka becoming a Buddhist upasaka 

(2) Asoka converts his brother, Tissa, his Vice-regent, to 

Buddhism [76 160] « 

(3) Tissa ordamed by Mahadhammarakkhi^ [76 i68j 

(4) Agmbrahma, nephew “nd son-in-law of Asoka, ordained 

[76 170] " <" , 

(5) Appomtment of Pnree Mahendra as Vice-regent m place 

of Tissa [76 202] (at the age of eighteen) 

266-263 B c — ^Building of vihaxas and chaityas by Asoka [76 
173 , Dtv xxvu[] • 

264 B c ’ 

(1) OrdnSbpn of Mahendra by the thera Mahadeva, with 

Ma]]hantjka as president the chapter performing 
the Kammavdeham , second ordmation of Mahendra 
by Moggahputta Tissa as his upadhydyd 

(2) Ordmation of Sanghaimtra by her acharyd AyupalS. and 

upadhyayd Dhammapala [Mahav v 204-209] 

1 {3) Promohonof Asoka from the status of a ^ac 7 :c 6 ayfldayafta 
to that of a sasanaddyada [76 19^ * 

263 B c — Birth of KunSla, son of Asoka's wife, Padmavati 
[Div xxvn] 

262 B c — Death of the monks, Tissa anU Sumitta, followed b> 
increase m the number of undesirable members m the Sangha 
and the consequent retirement of Moggahputta Tissa [Mahav 
v 227-30] 

262-254 B c —The Sangha under th*e headship of Mahendra , 
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recall by Asoka of Moggaliputta Tissa, who taught him the 
doctrme of the Sambuddha , meeting of the Sangha imder him 
and expulsion of heretical monks by Asoka [Ib 231-274 , cf 
Sanchi and Samath Pillar Edicts] * 

260-250 B c — Possible penod of Asoka 's pilgnmage to Bud- 
dhist holy places which followed his completion of the dharma- 
rdpkas accordmg to Dtv xx\ai , wjuch states that A^oka was 
taken by his preceptor Upagupta* first to Lumhni Vana and 
afterwards to Bodhmiila R E ^'III refers to Asoka’s visit to 
Sambodht m 260 B c , and the Rummindei Pillar pfc^ct to his visit 
to Lumbmi m 250 B c ^ 

253 B c — Meetihg of the Third Buddhist Council under 
Moggahputta Tissa, and despatch by him of missionaries to 
different countries [AlaJtav mi 1-8] 

252 B c — Mahendra on way to Ceylon nsits his mother Devi 
at Vedisa [Ib xui i 8-11], when already twelve years a monL 
240 B c — Death of Asandhimitra, ' the dear consort of Asol a 
and faithful believer m the Sambuddha ” [lb \x 2] 

236 B c — Tisj’araksita raised to the rank of Chief Queen 
[/f> 3, also Zlfy xxvu , where she is mentioned as Alla's 
agramahisi] ^ 

235 B c — KunHa sent out as Viceroy to Taxila, then in revolt 
[Dw p 407] 

233 B c — ^Tisyaral^ita's jealousj against the Bodlu-tree, which 
she tnes to destroy [Maliav xx 4-6 , also referred to in the Div 
vithout the date (p 397, Cowell’s eefi^] 

232 B c — Death of Asoka in the thirtj -eighth ^ar of his reign 
[Mahan XX 1-6] • 
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We have now given an account of the principal events and 
measures in Asoka’s life and reign We shall now descnbe 
his work as an adntinistrator, rehgious reformer, and builder 
The government of India imder Asoka was an absolute 
monarchy m the legal and pohtical sense of the term Never- 

theless, autocracy m India ivas much more hmAed xn many 
directions than the autocracies of the West ' The Indian 
long IS no sultan with the sole othgation of satisfying his 
personal capnce The ongin of royalty is the growA of 
wickedness and the necessity of chastisement, the virtue of 
which the Indian wnters celebrate with a real enthusiasm 
It IS as guardian of the social (mcludmg domestic and 
religious) order and defence agamst anarchial oppression 
that the king is'tntitled to his revenue , failing to perform 
this duty, he takes upon himself' a c 5 rrespondmg share of 
the national sm Educated m these precepts among a 
moralismg people, he would have been more than human 
had he escaped the obsession of this conception of his 
duties Hence we not seldom hear on royal, aS well as on 
pnestly, bps the expression that the kmgfshould he the 
father of his people " [Cambridge History of India, vol i 
p 491] But apart from this hving sense of his moral 
responsibihty to his people, there w^ an, important hmita- 
tion upon his autocracy from the fact that he ivas not the 
source of f^w, but rather its support Sacred law, 
accordmg to Manu and other legal authonties, is derived 
from four sources, viz , (i) the Vedas, (2) the Smptis, (3)’’ the 
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practices of the pious [hsldchdra), and (4) the opinions of the 
pious on doubtful points, while the sources of secular law 
were the manifold groups and comipumties which legislated 
for themselves, so that " \\Tiatever may have been practised 
by the lurtuous, and by such twice-bom men as are devoted 
to the law, that only he shall establish as law if it be not 
opposed to the laws of cacJes, commumties (jaiiapada), 
guilds, and famihes [Manu, mu 41, 46] As I have explained 
elsewhere \Natioitahsm m 'Hindu CuUure' London, 1920, 
p 99], " it IS the, quasi-mstinctive postulates and conven- 
tions of group-life which come to be formulated as law, and 
not the mandate, command, or decree, of a single, central 
authonty m the state Law, under these conditions, is not 
an arU-fact, but a natural growth of consensus and com- 
munal Me ” The fact of the matter was* that the defects of 
personal rule ■wete very largely remedied by the king’s own 
submission to the laws which he bad no hand m makmg or 
annulling, so that the impersonal rules were the real rulers 
m the county In Asoka’s case, the sovereign was theoreti- 
cally only an autocrat, "for he proceeded much farther than 
the law-books to presenbe limitations upon his own authonty 
by addmg to his own duties and responsibihties, and empha- 
sismg the supremacy of moral laws even m the seculai 
spheres of hfe A great emphnsis is laid upon the paternal 
pnnciple of government m his' Edicts " All men are ray 
children , and, just as I desire for my rflildren that they 
may enjoy every ToLd of prospenty anS happiness both m 
this world and in the next, so also do I desure the same for 
all men " [Kahnga Edict II] He wants the newly-subdued 
Kahngas " to grasp the truth that ' the kmg is to us as a 
father , he loves us even as he loves himself , we are to the 
kmg even as Ijis children ' " [ibtd ] But this abidmg sense 
of parental responsibihty for his people was not confined to 
th'" kmg alone It belonged to his agents, too, to whom he 
comnutted the c^e of his people " as a man would make 
over his child to a skilful nurse and, feehng confident, says 
to hims elf ' The skilful nurse is eager to ^care for the 
happmess of my child ' , even so my Governors have been 
crated for the wdfare and happmess of the country" 
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[Pillar Edict TV] A long with these ideas of his position 
and responsibility is practically more representative of his 
people &aii the so-caUed representative assembly or legisla- 
ture in a regular democracy Here " the Head of the State 
represents the people directly and pnmanl}^ m his person, 
whether, as m the case of the Mikado or of a Hmdu Sovereign, 
as the symbol of the Shmto>^the Dharma or the Law, m 
hereditary succession and tranpaission, — or, as in the case 
of the President of the Umted iStates, as the elected repre- 
sentative of the people’s sovereignty, standing m an even 
more direct and vital relationship to th*e p^iple than the 
members of the Representative Assembhes and Legisla- 
tures ” ^ His relationship to the people is more natural and 
primary, more direct and mtimate, than the legal, factitious, 
and consensual relationship of the electorate and the elected 
in modern democracies Indeed, the Head of fhe State and 
his people are but mtegral parts of one corporate and con- 
stitutional umty A democracy only seeks to embdSy the 
umtaiy, undivided sovereignty m a body pshtic and its 
vanous limbs and organs, the various pohtical assembhes 
and organisations, but ir practice it has realised its ideals 
only partially, m different degrees, m even the most demo- 
cratically advanced countaes of the west The defects of 
democracy show that the problem of government cannot be 
solved by representative o? electoral methods alone, but by 
the processes of organic growth which it can stimulate by 
encouragmg aU vital modes of association prevailing among 
the people concerned Thus, “ one ol the characteristics of 
the present-day pohtical i/ieofy is its reaction against the 
state, and a sahent pohtical /aa to-day is the mcreasmg 
amount and power of group-hfe — trade umons, professional 
societies, citizens leagues, neighbourhood associations, etc ” 
[M P FoUet’s New S^/e] Ancient Hnwai monarchy did 
not aim at centralisation or over-government, but gave fuh 
^pe to the vaneties of group-hfe to which the people have 
been used from tune unmemonal. even px*ior to the emergence 
of a centr^ed government among them Thus it was an 
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autocrac}^ lunited from below by a vast subterranean demo- 
crac^% so to speak, a complete system of local self-govern- 
ment embodied m various t5rpes of i^titutions 
Asoka did not spare himself m trying to realise bis high 
conception of unpenal duties and responsibilities He was 
an ideal public servant, the most hard working of all his 
offiaals He gave himself to/pubhc busmess at all hours 
and places he in Roijk Edict VI "A long penod 

has elapsed during which m tfae past adminis'crative busmess 
or information w as not attended to at all hours So by me 
the arrangement has been made that at all tunes, when I am 
eatmg, Oi in the harem, or in the bedroom, or m my ranches, 
or even m the place of rehgious instruction, or m my pleasure- 
grounds, ever3nvhere the reporting officials should make 
known to me the people’s affair s In zJl places I shall 
attend to public busmess ” He says further [iM ] ‘ I 

neier feel satisfaction m my exertions and dispatch of 
business For work I must for the welfare of all the folk , 
and of that, 'Ugam, the root is energy and the dispatch of 
busmess , for nothmg is,more essential than the welfare 
' of all the folk " Hard!}'’ has a kmg emphasised more his 
obligations to his own subjects ' The Brahmimcal sacred 
texts insist on three debts which e\ei3’’ man is horn to and 
which he must discharge, the debts to his rehgion (dr^nvci), 
to the Risis (re , to leammg) and to his ancestors (whose race 
IS to be perpetuated), but Asoka says that a kffig has a fourth 
debt to pay *' And ^^yhatsoever effort^ I make, they are 
made that I may obtam release from my debt to my fellow'- 
human bemgs " [:l^d ] The soi'erezgn of a large empire, 
Asoka also recognised his duty of tourmg the country — 
tourmg not for sport or pleasure as his predecessors did, but 
for " the inspecUon of the country and the people ” (fdfia- 
padasya jaimsya 'darsanam) [R,E VIII] But his empire 
was so e>*ensive that he could not visit all its parts, as is 
apparent from a passage m the Rock Edict XIV, where he 
assumes that m some of his Edicts " somethmg has been 
v/ntten mcompletely by blunders of the writer” These 
blunders in his published Edicts are merely supposed by 
him che could not have referred to them if he had actually 
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examined them on. the spot, for there are hardly any such 
glaring blunders m so giany of his' separately executed and 
located Edicts 

The empire was divided for administrative purposes mto 
a number of provmces, of which the more remote ones were 
placed under Viceroys Thi* Viceroyalties were generally 
reserved for the Prmces called Vuniaras or Aryaputras m the 
Edicts The Edicts refer to tfour pnncely Viceroys, viz , 
those govemmg the provmcesAvith headquarters at Taxila, 
Ujjam, Tosali and Suvamagm [Kahnga Editt I , Kalmga 
Edict II, Dhauh version , Mnor Rock Edict I, Brahmagin 
version] Gandhara is mentioned by Fa-hien as another 
viceroyalty under Prince Dharmavivardhana Smce Dhar- 
mavivardhana, accordmg to Dtvyavadana, was another name 
for Kunala, who was sent out by Asoka tbwards the end of 
his reign as his Viceroy to Taxila for shbdumg its hs^stility, 
we may take it that the provmfce of Gandhara had its head- 
quarters at Taxila Sometimes, mstead of th? Prmces, we 
find local chiefs appointed as Viceroys Thus Pusyagupta, , 
the Vaiiya, was Chandragupta’s Viceroy {Ra^riya) of the 
western provmces with Gimar as headquarters, which, under 
Asoka, came under another Viceroy named Ra3a Tusaspha, 
the Persian [Rudrad^an’s*mscnption m E-p hid , vm pp 
46-7] The more centrally situated provmces were placed 
under Governors directly appomted from the capital by the 
kmg, and are perhaps marked out by The P;Ilar Inscriptions, 
while the Rock Inscnptions are to be found m the outlymg 
regions of the empire 

While the Edicts do not name .my Viceroy, the legends name 
some When Bmdusara was emperor, he appomted his two 
sons, Susima (or Sumana) and Asoka, as his Viceroys at Taxila 
and U]]ayini respectively ^Vhen later, Taxila was m revolt 
which could not be suppressed by Susijna. Asoka was trans- 
erred there as more competent for thp purpose Prmce 
Kunala. as we have already seen, is mentioned as Asoka’s 
Victioy at Xaxila The emperor on his consecration is also 
said to have appomted as his deputy or Viceregent {marm) 
is younger brother, Tisya, who, orf his retirement ^ a 
religious devotee, was succeeded by Prmce Mahendra, though 
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he remained m office only for a short tune prior to his ordina- 
tion [Mahav v 33] Probably the thceregent [Uparaja] was 
something like the Prune Minister aifd different from Yuva- 
raja, heir-apparent Bindusara, Asoka’s father, had, as his 
Prune Mmister, Agrumalya, Khallataka, who is said to have 
supported Asoka in his contest for the throne Tradition 
gives to Asoka himself a tn^ted minister named Radha- 
gupta, uho also helped him/in gaming the. throne and m 
his administration, and was hip Agrdmnlya (the term used in 
the Divydjadd\,a] ' ^ 

The \'iceroys, too, had their own ministers The northern 
books tell usfhow the people of Taxila dunng the reign of 
Bmdusara rerolted against the oppressive ministers, and 
not against the pnncel)' Viceroy In the legend of Kunala, 
the Viceroy of Taxila, it uas the ministers who received the 
spunous dispatch from headquarters, directing that he be 
bhnded^ The Kahnga Edict II shovs how the Viceroys, 
hke the longr vere empowered to appoint their owm officers 
of the status of Mahamatras for penodical inspection and 
* supenision of judicial administration 

That Viceroys were associated watli Mahamatras or 
Ministers is also shown bj' the Minor Rod: Edict I, Brahma- 
gin te't, and the Kalinga Edict I, Dliauli text In the 
former the Pnnee {Aryapulra), acting with his Mahamatras, 
addresses the Icmg's message to the Mahamutras of Isila , 
in the latter, the kin^> addresses the PrirCe and the Maha- 
matras together Again, the Jaugada ’text of the Kahnga 
Rock Edict II mentions a class of Mahamatras who are 
desenbed as Laja^'acLaKikas, i e , those who were entitled to 
recene the lung’s messages directly, and not tlirough tlie 
royal Viceroys Thus these ^^a} dnmfras might be regarded 
as Proiincial 6'cr. emors, as they arc gi\en independent 
charge of their pronnee Samapa (Jaugada) or Isila 
[M R E I, Erahm ] was the seat of such a go\emor5hip, as 
Tosali was of a \nt.ero)aIty In the same way, the Kau- 
iimbi Edict is addressed by tlie king directly to tlie Malia- 
matras of Kauiambl, vhich must have been, therefore, the 
headquarters of anothgr pro\ ince Perhaps these Mahama- 
tras were distinguished from the other classes of Maliamatras 
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by the designation. Prddehka Mahamalras The term 
Pradeitka (Provincial Governor) is used in R E III for a class 
of officers who were expected to tour through their charges 
completely every five 'years, just as the Mahamatras are 
required to do m K R E I And so these Pradehkas had 
really the status of a Mahamatra Strictly speaking, the 
charge of a PrSdeiika-Mahaipatra was like the Commissioner- 
ship of a Division, as P E makes the RdjUka the Pro- 
vmcial Govemonproper \ 

The ordinary Provmcial Gr^emors were called Rdpikas 
who were " set over hundred?^ of thousands qf souls "[PE 
IV, RE III] The office of the Rajukas had been m 
exigence before Asoka, but Asoka mvested them with 
greater authonty _ They are granted mdependence m their 
adnunistration of. Law and Justice in order that they may 
perform their duties confidently and fearlessly, bestow 
welfare and happmess upon the people of the country, and 
confer favours upon them They will also know Zlf then- 
joys and sorrows As the child is committed «onfidently to 
a skilful nurse, the people are committed to the care of these 
Governors who are created for their welfare and happmess 
with mtent that fearlessly, unselfishly, and cheerfully, they 
may discharge their duties [P E IV] 

Sometimes, however, these lofty ideals of duty set before 
the Governors were not reused Cases of their neglect of 
duty or mdifforence to his mjunctions called forth vigorous 
but dignified prob*^ from the emperor, like the fohowmg 
" With certam natural dispositions success (m admmistra- 
tion) IS impossible, to ivit, envy, lack of sustamed efforts, 
harshness, haste, want of apphcation, mdolence, and lassi- 
tude You must desire that such dispositions be not yours 
At the root of the whole matter he steadiness, and patience 
He who is tired in administration will nqt'^se up, but one 
must needs move, advance, go on There iviU be special 
officers to remmd you of your obligations to the kmg and of 
his mstructions Fulfilment of these bears great fruit, non- 
fulfilmeut bnngs great calamity By those who fail, neither 
heaven nch' royal favour can be won By fulfiUmg my 
mstructions you will gam heaven and also pay j'Our d^bt to 
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me " [Kalmga Edict I] In these we probably heanthe very 
words of Asoka, still bnngmg home to us his impassioned 
exhortations across the centunes Lest his words be for- 
gotten by those for whom they are meant, the emperor, 
besides having them indelibly engraved'on the rocks, ordered 
that they be recited publicly " at the begmnmg of each 
season of four months, (i e , each of the three seasons, hot, 
Tzmy and cold) on the Tisya /ay, (i e , when the woon is in 
that constellation) ’’ [K E in, nay, even once a month on 
the Tisya day, and in the m(ervals between the Tisya days, 
and on fit occasion? even to a smgle person [K E II] 

Thus Asoka^s government wks from the very nature of the 
case partly impenal, i e , directly under the emperor, and 
partly local, i e , under the Viceroys and Governors The 
charge of a Viceroy was more extensive than that of a 
Governor Details are wantmg as regards"' the extent of the 
admmistration which the emperor took upon himself as his 
own w/irk From tlie Edicts we may mfer that the em- 
peror’s first duty was to settle the fundamental pnnciples 
on which he wanted his goremment to be based, the policy 
j to be pursued by his administrators, and to issue his notifica- 
tions for them from time to time as occasion arose In 
Asoka's case, the Impanal Edicts announcing his pohey, 
pnnciples, and the measures to be taken for their reahsation 
remam permanently gazetted on»" tables or pillars of stone " 
Thus the subject of legislation se*ems also m certam matters 
to have been impenalised The laws of rte realm passed by 
Asoka on his o^vn initi5 tivc have been slt^dy indicated from 
the Edicts Thirdly, the subject of the public works of 
utihty seems also to have been an imperial concern from 
the account of the same already given FourthlJ^ the 
Department of Dharma was also under the impenal govern- 
ment "The Ministers of Morals {Dharma-M aluiviatras) do 
not appear to be provincial officers, as their work embraced, 
the entire area of the empire, and even areas outside of it 
Fifthly, the Buddhi?t Church came to be one of the concerns 
of Asoka who practically assumed its temporal leadership, 
as will appear from the several Edicts beanng ontthe subject 
[the Bhabru Edict, and the Pillar Edicts of Samath Kau- 
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sambi and Sanchi] These Edicts announce the imperial 
decree fixing the penalty for those who promote schism ir> 
the church and the means of its pubhcation and enforcement 
Lastly, Asoka made periodical tourmg through his empure 
as one of his duties, as he msisted it upon all his local officers 
It IS apparent that the emperor could not depend upon 
himsdf alone for the satisfact^ discharge of these mamfold 
and heavy dufi«,afid responsitihties which he had fixed for 
himsdf His general supervisicjli of the work of government 
was exercised with the aid of special set of officers — ^his 
private secretanes, who were to report to himV^n the affairs 
of the people at all hours and places, and wer| thus called 
Paiwedak^ [R E VI] Next, the emperci was -also assisted 
in his administrative work by his Pnvy Council or Part^ad, 
referred to m his Rock Edicts III and VI The number of 
the Cabmet is not knoivn Kautilya makes it depend on 
the requirements of administration Accordmg to tradition, 
Bmdusara had a Pnvy Council of 500 members^ 

The mscnptions mdicate how the long’s admmistrative 
orders were issued They are called idsanam {hevaniiyam 
sasane m Samath P E ) and anusdsanam or anidtstam 
{Jiffvamcha Devana^ipiyasa anusaihi in K R E I) They 
wdre wntten down {liklitta) by the Ltptkara [cf lipi~ 
kardparddhena m R E XIV , and Chapadena hkhitam 
lipikareiyi m M R E H] m accordance ivith the king’s 
words [Devdnampiy^a vadmtena m K R E II (Dhauh)] 
m documents callM hpi [cf ikat^cha Jipwi (Saraath 
M P E ) and ayam dhatnmahpt lekhdpxia of the R E 
and PE] When the kmg's order was proclaimed, 
it was called irdvanam [cf \yam cha sdvaije sdidpiie in 
M R E I, Brahm ] The preamble to the king’s orders n as 
of the form, " Thus saith the-kmg " as in many 

R E and PE) or " thus ordams the kmg ” (mayd idam 
dHaptiam, R.E III ■; or Devdnam piye di/apavah, M R E 
I) The first form, according to Kautilya.(II 10), apphes to 
prajtidpana-lekha, and the second to djiid-lekha 1 e , writs of 
information ^nd command respectively 
As regards the Provincial Goiemments, some sort of a 
general scheme is mdicated m the Edicts The head oAhe 
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administration, the highest local ofncer, was the Rajuka, 
while a smaller jurisdiction was placed under the Pfpdcuka} 
the divisional commissioner There ^.ere also the Heads of 
Departments, called Mvkhas m Pillar Edict VII, and also 
known bj' the general title of Jlahamatras,^ vhile the 
department assigned to them v,as mdicated by its name 
bemg prefhved to that title/ The Edicts tell us of the 
Dharvia-hl ahdviatTos m change of the Department of Morals, 
the Sin-adhyaksa-Mahamdhas m charge of the affairs of 
women, and fhe Anla~'hiaha\'iniras in charge of the frontiers 
[PEI] T/ie Mahamatras m charge of cities ere called 
Mahdmdfra-^.dgarakas or Mahiirdtra-Xagaravyatahdraf^as 
[the Kalingr Edicts] VTcre the name Maliamatra is used 
by itself without any prefix, it denotes the Mmisters (as u 
Kahnga Edict II, Dhauh texl, or I'lmor R E I] Thu 
sense is also borne out m a passage m Rock Edict VI, vhen 
the Ijhg IS said to entrust matters of urgency to the JIaha 
raatras for (hscussion by the Council of Ministers, Partial, 
of which the Llahamatras are also members Lastl}, the 
Mahamatras were also deputed abroad to work as the kmg’s 
dufas or ambassadors, not merely m the frontier states among 
the A) las, but also m foreign states, viz , those of the fi\e 
Greek Imgs, the Chodas and Pdnd}as, and the island of 
Cejlon, as mentioned m R E 1 and XIII 

Thus there was organised a regular Civil ^^enuce assisting 
the Viceroj's and Proiuncial Chiefs The Cml Sen'ants 
were called by the giieral name of Pi'/i'^ns [PE I, and 

^ Rock Edict III mentions the ‘ Yuktas Riljukas and Prade- 
iikas, p^bablj in an ascending o-dcr of rank, as is cwdcntlj done 
in P E VII in mentiomng tic RijuJas afUr the Punisas In that 
case, the Priid'Uhas might be pio\Tncial oftcers admms'cnng some 
specified mteresjs of the ^%hole proMnee E V Thomas tales the 
PrSdelika to be K e same as the Pradc;tn ' head of the c.' ccntive 
^e^enne and jnd aal semce ’ [JPAS, 191^ pp sSj-ti] and the 
Rfijukas to be ofiicers m charge of sncli subject- as suiaej 
land settlement, a^d imgation as suggested bj the title itself 
[rajjjgrahaknz—'haii-'mcaSMzCTS, as used in Pill wo'H see Carr- 
bridge History, pp 467, 50S] Sec tie notes on these terms 
below ' 

'(Mahimatras as Heads of Departments had their offices o* secre- 
tariats in buildings called MahS-rSlrfya bj Kautilj'a [II 5] 
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VII] and are distinguished as being of high, low, or ituddle 
rank [PEI] In Pillar Edict IV, the Puru?as are dif- 
ferentiated from the Rdpikas ^ a separate body of officers 
who were acquainted with the wishes of the king, and whose 
duty was to exhort the Rajukas into loyal service of the 
king, while m Edict VII they are spoken of as being " set 
over the mffititude " (vahune tfanosi dyatS) contrasted with 
" the many hundred thousand^ of souls " under the charge 
of the Rajukas Thus the Pu^sas might have been like 
the secret agents, the gudha-fjurusas of Kautd}^, or the 
mspectorate of the government The Civil Slants of sub- 
ordinate ranks are called Yukias [R E III] I The YuUas 
were like the Secretaries whose duty, as mdicatel in R E III, 
was to codify royal orders in the office of the MMSmatras or 
Ministers under the instructions of the Pansad or Council to 
which they were attached They had also to accompany 
their official supenors on tour The scnbe, hpikara^ also 
mentioned [Minor R E 11, Brahmagin version] 

There seems to have prevailed the system* of tours by 
government servants, high and low In the case of the 
Viceroyalties of Ujjain and Taxila, the rules of service 
provided for such tours every three years for the Maha- 
matras (K R E I], while the usual rule in other provmces 
was to have them every five years [75 and R E III] The 
officers sent qut on such tours included the Yuktas, the 
Rajukas, and thePrade^ikas [R E III] 

Frontier adrainikration, too, was successfully tackled by 
the employment of methods suggested by its special cncum- 
stances and problems In general, the paternal pnnciple of 
government was specially emphasised m dealmg with the 
subdued and " unsubdued borderers '■ alike, and also with 
the backward communities, the forest foyi [the Kahnga 
Efficts] The frontiers were m charge dJ the Anta-Mahd- 
mdiras already mentioned, whose exact duties are not indi- 
cated m the Edicts But they are mentioned by Kaufilya, 
who calls them Antapdlas Their duty was to impose the 
tranat du«s {vartani) on imported goods, and after examm- 
mg th^ quahty to stamp them with their seals [II 21 ] and 
pass them on to the Supenntendent «f Tolls They hJd also 
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to make good losses to merchants by tneits committed 
withm their junsdictiou 

Lastly, thtoi must have been some officers to look after 
the pubhc works of utihty about which Asoka v'as so keen, 
though but few of them are mentioned m his Edicts The 
Vraja [R E Vfl must have been the charge of the Vraja- 
bhiimika [R E XIIJ, who might also have .^w^thm his pur- 
view the pubhc parks, umana [RE VIJ, mango-groves, 
dmravahkd [P E VII], w^, kupa [R E*" II] or udapana 
[P E VIIj and travellers’ Vest-houses, msadyd [P E VII 
and Cave Ins': III ], along file pubhc roads, patJia or mdrga 
[R E II] f'liere must have been horticultunsts, too, to 
look after tie botanical gardens for the growth of medianal 
plants, and ‘medical officers to arrange for the chtkitsd< 0 T 
treatment of the diseases of both man ard beast, vmnusya- 
chikitsd and paiu-chtkitsd [R E II] The kmg’s ndga-vana, 
elephant forest [P E V], must have been under an oifficer 
like tSe Haslyadhyaksa of Kaufilya [II 31], for elephants 
were " the cspeaal property of the kmg,” as noted by 
Megasthenes 

As regards the pohcy of the empire, it may be summed up 
in Asoka's message " The chiefest conquest is the conquest 
of Right and not of flight ” [R E XIII] pirst, war was 
abohshed withm the empire by qne stroke The sovereignty 
of the smaller states and weaJter peoples was respected as k 
matter of pnnciple To the many " unsubdued borderers " 
of the empire went f^rth the healmg ly^ssage “ The kmg 
desires that the3l should not be afraid of him but should 
trust him, and would receive from him not sorrow but 
happmess ” [K E II] Nor was subjection forced on the 
ruder peoples on the plea of civihsmg them *' Even upon 
the forest folk m his dommions His Sacred Majesty looks 
kmdly ” [R E XCII] So rang through the country the 
message, loud and clear, repeated on rock and piUar, the 
message of freedom, of peace on earth and goodiviU among 
men Silenced Wcfs the war-drum the hhen-gho^a was 
drowned in the dhanm-ghosa ! [R E IV] Bqt we must 
note that Asoka attached a condition to his gift of freedom 
FreeiiDm must go with^norahty While anxious " to secure 
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the confidence of the borderers,” he was equally anxio^ 
" to set them movmg on the path of piety ” [K E II] 7£e 
forest folks are distinctly " bidden to turn from thej^evil 
'ij&ys that they be not Chastised ” [R E XIII] Secondly, 
while nuhtary conquest was forsworn, the moral conquests 
of the good kmg grew apace These were undertaken as 
parts of the^d^y work of adnuiustration And they were 
spreadmg noOnerely among lu> own peoples, but also in the 
foreign countnej-on his borders and beyond Thus his 
international relations were gowimed by prmciples that still 
remam to be recognised Thelbamers that cfivide nations 
could not stand before his sense of umversal brotherhood 
Thus we find this good kmg, centimes ahead \f his times, 
carrymg on welfare work among the citizens oflother states 
by the expenses borne by his own state ' [R E fl] 
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CHApER IV 
REUGION 

We shall tJiV,’ discuss Asoka's religion At the outset, '\c 
must distii^^ish what vas his personal religion from tie 
rehgion he sought to preach and mtroduce among his people 
by his public measures 

His personal religion maj be taken to be Buddhism 
although there is a mcw that it was Jamism That he wa. 
a Buddhisms apparent from several of his Edicts and othc' 
proofs In the Minor RE I, ho tells us of the stages in ms 
progress towards Buddhism , and, accordmg to the reading 
of M R E I, Mask! and Rupnath, by Hultzsch, he also openly 
declareshimsclfm that Edict to bea ''Sakya,”anda'‘Buddha- 
^akya," i e , a Buddliist , in the Bhabru Edict he speaks with 
an air of duthonty over tlic chulch, pointing out sc\ eral pass- 
ages from the senptures to be recited and mcJiitated by the 
monks and nuns, and also b}^ tlie laitv, male and female, 
and declanng h'S faiti in the Buddhisf'fnmtj' , m the Minor 
Pillar Edicts at Samath, Kau§ambi and Sahchl, he stands 
out as the Defender of his Faith, and proclaims the penalties 
for schism , while, according to tradition,^ he himself held a 

1 Tradition also testifies to Asoka's de\otion to the Buddha bj lus 
seizure ot )rs rojt^ bj opening the stupas m which they were en- 
shnned and rcdistnbuting them among the ooo stupas of his own 
creation The relics were onginollj m the possession of the Mafias 
of Kusinara where the Buddha died, but thej were forced to share 
the rehes watli sc\ cn otlicr claimants who made a hostile combination 
for the purpose These se\en claimants were Ajlltaiatru of 
Magadha, the Lichchhavis of Vaiitill, the Sikisis of Kapila%'astu, the 
Bulls of Allakappa, the Koliyas of RfimagrSma, a Brahman of 
Vcthadlpa, and tlie Mallas of Pi\5 This "War of the Relics" 
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Council «luch defined the canon under the presidency of 
Moggahjiutta Tissa, v.ho produced iha Kai) a,. aid '( trcp^lsc 
for the purpose There rite also other facts pointing to tlic 
same conclusion ins pilgnmagc to the lioly places of 
Buddiusm, his \anous measures for protecting animal life, 
his abolition of meat diet for the roval household, and 
abjuration of all amusements connected \Mth the pain, or 
slaiiglitcr, of anipials , his abolition of bloody sacnfices 
[R E I], his observance of the Uposatha Buddhist holidays 
[P E \Q, and liis appointment of the Dharma fnahamatres 
to look after *' the interests of the Samgha " (Slwig/iaf/iasi), 
as distinctly spcaficd, and not for their supervHsion, as is 
implied by the cs-prcssion used for the other sects jp E VII] 
Lastly, we may note Asoka's attachment to a definite 
Buddnist symbol in the Edicts, the s 3 mibol of the Wliitc 
Elephant,* indicated by an inscnption at Gimar at the end 
of R E XIII, and represented by a figure cut on tlic rock 
at Dhauli and incised at Kalsi with the label gaj<^awe, " the 
most perfect elephant " The elephant recalls the Buddha 
descending m that form into the womb of his mother,* so 


repreicolcd in the Sanchi sculptures, was settled by the intervention 
of Dronv, Uio Bralimln Centuries later, Asoka revived this war on 
the reives in another form by opening the stupas iti which tlicy were 
deposited, bul^^cdof his purpose at the Stupa of Rumagraina against 
the defence of its^roic guardians, tlic NJgas The scene is depicted on 
one of the gatcM aj's of the Great Stilpa at Sancihi, showing the emperor 
approaching In his chariot with his army of cavalrj’, infantry and 
elephants Other proofs of Asoka’s Buddhism iSro the numerous 
stupas raid to have been erected by him all over the countr} from 
^pls to Onssa to enshnne the Buddha's relies or mark the places 
hallowed by his visit or association, as mentioned in Yuan Chvang's 
a^unt (noticed later) . or his daily practice of offering worship at 
the stone at PStaliputra bearing the Buddha's footwints, as related 
bj Yuan Cfvwang PiVattcrs, u 92] » ' 


* The descent of the Bodhisattva mto the womb of his motucr is 

n (pp 12-13. 55). or the 
f ” (Fausboll, 1 50)1 

amt in the Bharhut inscription, Bhagavato iikramU, and is represented 
F, Cunningham's 0/ 

nf San^i (Eastem Gale, top sculpture on the intcnor face 

A*"aravatt and most correctlr in 
Gandhara [see Plate III of Poucher's Bra'll ntngs of Bu^dhsl Arl] 
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there is here an attempt on the part of Asoka to dedicate 
his'i^dicts, as it were, to the Buddha Along with this 
association of the mscnptions ivith the Elephant, we should 
also note the association of the Asokan Pillars with the four 
animals of the Elephant, the Bull, the Horse, and the Lion, 
figunng as their capitals, and chosen for the purpose as 
symbols of different stages in the hfe of the Bud^a Thus 
the Elephant t5pifies tJie Conception, the Bull (as presidmg 
over) the Nzdmty, the Horse the Great Departure (Renunci- 
ation), and vie Lion, " the lion among the Sakyas ” [Sdkya- 
stmha), the J'ppellation by which the Buddha was knoivn 
Asoka, hftwever, did not inhent, but was a convert to, 
Buddhism Like his predecessors, he freely allowed the 
slaughter of animals m the royal kitchen every day, pnor to 
his conversion It may be noted that he did not become 
an absolute vegetanan even after his conversion His meat 
diet was limited to the flesh of antelopes and peacocks even 
in 258 B c ,csome six years after his conversion, and, though 
the antelope was discarded later, it is not definitely known 
if the peacock was giv^^n up finally as an article of his food 
It is mterestmg to note that, according to Buddhaghosa 
[SdratthappakdsiM, the commentary on Samyutta Nikdya\, 
the flesh of the peafowl was ^considered a delicacy m the 
Middle Country ^ The exhaustive hst of anupids and birds 
specified for protection m the Pillar Edict T\ issued as late 
as 243 B c , does not mclude the peacock Similarly, he 
indulged in all the customary merry-makings of kmgs before 
his conversion And he has been desenbed in all tradition 
as bemg up to usurpmg the throne by violence against his 
eldest brother, hardly a less legitimate claimant Lastly, 
even as a Buddhist lay disciple, he did not desist from a 
bloody battle lourght to the bitter end [R E XIII] Thus no 
stones such as those anxiously invented by the Buddhist 
theologians are needed to prove the miraculous power of 
Buddhism m conV^erting an ordmar}^ king into the samtliest 
of men The facts speak for tliemselves 

Tradition gives different versions of the stoiy of Asoka’s 
con'/ersion The Ceylonese legends asenbe it to the young 
* I oi\e tins reference to Mr C D Clntteiji 
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son 01 his eldest brother Sum. na, the boy’s name b^j? 
Nigrodha Next Tissa, son of Moggali, is mentioned aj<ms 
preceptor This divine ib reckoned as the fifth Viiaya 
teadier from the time of the Buddha, his predecessors bemg 
Upah, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, and Chandava]]i [Geiger’s 
Mahavanisa, p xlvu, f ] Tissa was sixty years old at the 
time of Asoka’s coronation, and he died at eighty, succeeded 
by Mahendra Yu^ Chwang names Upagupta as Asoka's 
preceptor m Buddhism, but Upagupta has been identified 
with Moggahputta Tissa [Waddell m JASB, 1 1f97, pp 76- 
■84] The preceptor’s first educative measure Aas to take 
his ro5ral pupil out on a long pflgnmage alreadjXdescnbed 
The emperor also hved under the influence of othfej Buddhist 
samts of the times Among these are mentioned Stunitra and 
Tissa whose death fe said to have been followed by much 
confusion m the church, du< to the heretics outnumbenng 
behevers At last the confusion had to be settled by con- 
voking the Third Council under the kmg’s spmtu^ direetor, 
Tissa, as already related The Council sat for nine months 

It is not easy to define the degree of his devotion to his 
new faith It is partly proved by his own statement in the 
M R E I that he had intimately associated himself with 
the ‘•angha, and also by his dedication of his son and 
daughter to the direct service »f the Sangha ^ The 'legends 

"V I 

* The Mahavarruz [Geiger's tr pp 42-43] represents Asoka (then 
called DhannSsoka for his benefacfaons) as allowing his son and 
daughter to take orders instead f'f himself taking prders By this 
measure his status m the Sangha was nevertheless improved 
Formerly, he was only a PachchayadSyaha, 1 e , an upSsate or a 
lay devotee, who supplied bhtkfus witli their four necessaries of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medicme Now he was promoted to 
the rank of a SdsanadSySda, le, a kinsman* of the Sangha, a 
status he had himself desired Against this definite tradition 
which represents Asoka as deliberately refraining^rom the adop- 
tioa of monkhood, it is not reasonable to infer that Asoka dtd 
become a monk from the expression — samgham upagaie — m M R E I 
It may be noted m this connection tljat the supposed 
representation of the mcident of Asoka's visit to the stupas at 
Ramagrdma m one of the sculptures of Sanchi reprewnts Asoka not 
m the garb of a &onk, but as epiperor coming m his chariot with his 
full retmue of elephants, horsemen, and footmen, while th^ sanie 
thmg IS repeated in two other sculptures showing Asoka with his 
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k much farther to prove his devotion by relatmg the story 
■■ on completion of one of his rehgions edifices he made a 
gift o' the empire to the monks p.nd bought it back from 
them three times This tradition is repeated by Fa-hien 
who refers to a great tope built by Asoka at Pafaliputra and 
to a stone pdlar near it, fifteen cubits m circumference, and 
more than thirty m height. " on which there is an mscnption, 
saying, ‘ Asoka gave the Jambudvipa to the general body of 
all the monks, and then redeemed it from them with money ’ 
This he didV three times ” [Legge’s tr p 8o] But the few 
.references m the Edicts to the Sangha breathe rather a 
spint of aiyhonty than of subrmssion, while his avil ofiBcers, 
the Dharmi-Mahamatras, were asked to control the Sangha 
as much as the fansads of other sects Buddhaghosa re- 
cords a tradition that Asoka so far controlled the church as 
to personally expel schismatics, " gi\nng them white gar- 
ments ” His stem attitude towards schism in the church, 
as expressed m his Samath, Sanchi, and Kosambi Edicts, 
of course, demonstrates his zeal for its welfare 
This brings us to the question of Asoka’s toleration as 
permitted by his zeal for Buddhism In the first place, he 
did not choose to impose his personal faith on his people, 
although he was so zealous in its service In the second 
place, he held the scales evenly between the compebng 
claims of different rehgious sects to the ro^^i^atronage, as 
shown by his grant of cave-dwelhngs to the Ajivikas,^ or 


two queens visiUng the Deer Park and Bodh GayS [see Marshall’s 
Gtttde to Sanchi, pp 47, 50, 51, 61] 

The theory of Asoka’s monkhood is suggested by a statement of 
It-siag [JRAS, 1908, p 496] that he saw an image of Asoka dressed 
ih the garb of a B iddhist monk, and by a passage m the Divy'a- 
vadSna statmr that Asoka died, divested of all power, renouncing 
the world, anrf oycommg a Buddhist monk [sceyP/lS, 1913, p 657] 

1 This is generally taken as an example of Asoka’s partiality 
towards the Ajlvikas, as compared with other sects of the times 
This partiality he seems to have inherited from his p? rents, if we 
mav believe in the legends The Mahuvamsatika (p 120), ns has 
been already noticed, refers to the family-preceptor of his mother, 
Queen DhannS® being an Ajitnka of the name of Janasana (devij-a 
ki'lupago Janasano nama eko Ajivako), whom ICing BindusSra 
summoned to interpitii the meaning of the Queen’s dream before the 
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promotmg the interests ot Brahmans, Ajivikas and 
granthas equall y with the Buddhists through the ipcdu- 
"rnentality ofTis officers, the Dhanna-Mahamalras, 'Super- 
intending their affairs at state expense He also favoured 
the sect of worshippers of the previous Buddhas by doubly 
enlargmg the stupa of Buddha Konakamana and paying a 
personal visit to the shnne In the third place, his own 
Edicts breathe consistently a lofty spint of toleration 
Liberahty to Brahmans and Sramanas is always emphasised 
as a pubhc duty [R E III, IX] and unseemly behaviour to 
them equally condemned [R E IV, P E VII] | In his own 
' pious tours,” he made it a point of " visitmgmscetics and 
Brahmans, with hberahty to them ” [RE ftdll] He 
passed a special decree removmg the previoijg distmction 
obtaming between sects m respect of their nghts of 
residence [R E VII] In another Edict it is stated 
that “ the kmg does reverence to men of all sects, 
whether ascetics or house_olders, by gifts and various 
forms of reverence ” While encouraging dn^cuSsion among 
different rehgious schools — a time-honoured feature of 
Indian mtellectual life— he deprecated cnticism " without 
reason,” "because the sects of other people all deserve 
reverence for one reason or miother,” and " he who does 
reverence to his own sect, yhile disparagmg the sects of 
others, wholly from attachment to his own, with mtent to 
enhance the splendour of his own sect, m reality by such 
conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect ” Thus 
the king’s only care was "that there shoul’d be growth m 
the essence of the matter m, and respect for, all sects ” 
[R E XII] In a later Edict [P E VI] he asserts " I 
devote my attention to aU commumties, for the foUowers of 
all denommations are honoured by me and |he honour is 
paid m vanous forms Nevertheless, shtiwing peraonal 
regard for them is the chief thmg m my opinion ” 
Itjs^wever, to be remembered that Asoka’s toieration 


^ of Asoka , while m the £l„y,Svada»a (ch xxvi) BrndusSra 
summoM the Ajiviia ascebc, Piugalavatsa, for the examma- 

nn +1? ^ to be his successor 

OB the throne ^ « 
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was easy enough among the different denommations of his 
tune, which were all but offshootr of the same central faith, 
and did not differ among themselves so completely as the 
rehgionS of Jesus, Zoroaster, or Mahomet mtroduced later 
mto the country Thus it was not difficult for the emperot, 
with due credit to the hberality of his views, to discover 
" the essence of the matter m all sects ” and honour it duly 
There are a feiy^jherjfacts ivhich take away f rom his tolera- 
tion to s om e extent The prohibition of sacpfficial slaughter 
of animals was another^ mterference with a prescnbed form 
of BfMimaniCill rehgious worship ^ He openly expresses his 
dTsapprobatio/i of certam ntes and cetemonles the perform- 
ance of which is an essential feature of Brahmanical religion 
[R E IX] (-The sacredness of the lower animal hfe was 
ffisproportionately emphasised, while the sacredness of 
human hfe was not recognised by abohshmg capital punish- 
ment The only concession m this regard shown by 
Asoka w'as the three days’ repneve granted to convicts 
condemned 4o death, which might be utilised by their 
relations to get them a revision of the sentence [P E IV], 
as well as the institution of jail-dehvenes on the anmversary 
days , of Hia: coronation [Ib and P E V] Perhaps_the 
responfeibihty of man for his actions accounts for t he hard 
treatment prescnbed for him and leniency towards the lower 
forms of hfe * „ ‘ 

In connection with, his personal religion of Buddhism of 
which he was such a zealous follower, we may note t'^at 

> It IS, however, to be noted that m interdicting the slaughter of 
anunals at sacrifices and in his general attitude towards ntuals and 
ceremonies, Asoka is at one with the highest Prahmamcal thought 
as represented m the Upamsads, some of the teachings of which are, 
mdeed echoed m his 'Edicts [see note under M R E II] Some of 
the Upamsads f ankly stand up for the parS-vtdyS, the knowledge of 
ithe Atman, as the Gnly and ultunate Reahty, and brands as unworthy 
of attention all other study condemned as apara indya, m which 
w ere mcluded even the four Vedas and the six V^fingas [cf Mxindaha, 
1 1,4-5, Chhdndogyff, va 1. BphadSraryaka, m 5,1, d< 3 ,,l_ The 
' l^wtdaka [i 2, 7] openly brands as fools those w''’o perfonh'^ere 
ntes and ceremonies The Bphaddranyaha [i 4, to] likens those 
who offer sacrifices to the gods without knowing ^he Atman tc 
doif]est]c animals mmistenng to tlie comforts of their owners 1 
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what appealed most to the essentially spmtual rrund of 
Asoka were not its external elements, its rituals and regula- 
tions, so much as Its aids to inner development or self- 
realisation As a Buddhist, Asoka takes more interest m 
the regulations for the life spmtual than in those for the 
collective life of the Sangha, though as emperor he was 
keenly mterested m its prosperity and preventmg and 
punidimg disumon m the Sangha 
The particulat cast of his mind is, mdeed, envisaged m the 
different canomcal texts selected by Asoka for the rehgious 
mstruction of his co-rehgionists of il classes the Bhabru 
Edict He shows a preference for the ideal of^the M««t, as 
set forth m two of the texts cited by him, vi ' , the Mum- 
gSthd and Moneya-suU, the recluse who is free from all 
desire, has renounced the world, and hves 10 himself m 
sohtude and mentation leading up to mrvava In the 
Altya-vaamt is emphasised the need of simphcity and asceti- 
cism as regards food, dress, dwelling, and the need of medita- 
tion The necessity for strenuous self-exertioij m spmtual 
life is emphasised agamst the unforeseen hmi’ances to it 
from the Andgata-bhaydm, such as disease, decay, famme, 
war, or schism No less are the mtemal hindrances to it, 
which are to be guarded against by constant self-examma- 
tion, scrutmy of every act of the body, imnd, and speech, as 
laid down m the Ldghulovdda Thus it is apparent from these 
atations of the texts that what appealed most to Asoka in 
Buddhism was its ideal of punty and asceticism, and the 
aids it prescnbes for the life spmtual, rather than its external 
rituals and regulations or those special and sectanan elements 
which distmgmshed Buddhism from other systems 

This also leads us to infer that by Jhe word Sangha as 
used m the Edicts, Asoka meant the entire Buddhist Order, 
which m aU probabihty remained undivid<|d np to his tune, 
so that Asoka’s Buddhism was not the particular Buddhism 
of any of its special sects or schools This new, though 
bociskiut by the Edicts (e g , the P B VII and Bhabru 
Edict, where the Sangha does not denote any sect 6f Bud- 
dhism, but* the whole Order), is not m consonance with 
tradition according to which, by tie time of the thud 
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Buddhist Council held at Patahputra in the tenth year of 
Asoka’s reign, there r\eie already m the Sangha not only its 
two divisions, called Theravada and Mahasanghka, but also 
two subdivisions of the former and” four of the latter [see 
Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddhism] But the tradition 
may be brought mto conformity vath Mhat we find m the 
Edicts, if we suppose \vith some scholars ^ that the second 
Bufidhist Council at Vaisah really came off at the tune of 
Asoka (called Kala^oka m tradition) when- the Sangha was 
for the first t^me threatened w ith a schism, due to the Ten 
Pomts about pisaphne raised by the Vpjian monks who 
were, howevey defeated in the controversy, and the spht in 
the Sangha was averted This explains Asoka's fear of 
schism, and ms measures to prevent it, and his references m 
the Edicts to the Sangha as an undivided pnity which must 
be presert'ed at all costs His mtolerance towards dissent 
or schism was only due to his desire to nip it m the bud 
before it was too late the mtolerance could be commended 
if it had antiopated, and had not followed, tlie schism ® 

We shall now treat of his public rehgion which he sought 
to present before his people Ncgatnely, we may say that 
it was not to be identifi^ with cuiy of the then prevaihng 
faiths of the countrj' It was certamly not Buddhism, 
his owm rehgion " We hear from hu^ nothing concemmg 
the deeper ideas or fundamental tenets of that faith , there 
IS no mention of the Four Grand Truths, the Eightiold Path, 
the Cham of Causation, the supernatural quality of Buddha 
the word and th(S idea of Ninai,a fail to occur, and the 
innumerable pomts of difference which occupied the several 
sects are likewise ignored ” [Cambridge History, p 505] 
As also pomted out ly^ Vincent Smith " the zeal of Asoka 
for Buddhism 1^ proved not by his presentation of Dharma, 
but by his refer^Cfis to the canon, by the cast of his language, 
iby his pilgrimages to Buddhist holy places, and by his 

’ E g , Dr D R Bhandarkax who forablj ad'vaxiccs this^ifw in 
his/sol:a[pp 93-96] 

* Asoka's attitude toi aids ‘^Irsni is determined by t])C canomcal 
injunctions on the subject, of which in account is given in the 
annoUtion of Samath Edict below 
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active control of the church " [_Asoka, third ed p 60]. 1 e , 
by what does not appear m the principal Edicts 
The dlmma of the Edicts is not any particular dhanna or 
rehgious system, but the Moral Law independent of any 
caste or creed, the $dra or essence of all rehgions [R E XII] 
It has a two-fold aspect (1) practical and (2) doctrinal 
In its practical aspect, it ptescnbes a compr^ensive code 
of conduct embracing the yanous relations of hfe It is 
descnbed as compnsmg ? 

O 

(1) Suirii^d, obedience, to 

(a) Father and iri''ther [R E III, IV, XI, XIII, and 

P E VII] , ' 

(b) Elders [R E IV , {anupaiipati) P E \TI] , 

(c) Teachers (gitnis) [R E XIII, P E VII] , 

{i) Men of high caste or pay {agrabhuh (or bh\dd) 
-suitusa m R E XIIF) 

(2) ApackiH, respect, « 

(a) Of pupils (a*devdsi) towards their gurut [M R E 

II], 

(b) Towards gurus [R E IX] 

(3) Samprattpattt, proper treatment, towards 

{a) Ascetics, both brahmana and iramana [RE IV, 
P.E VII], ' 

(6) Relations [M R E II, R E IV, and XIII] . 

(c) Servants and dependants (ddsa-bJmtaka) [RE IX, 

XI, XIII, P E VII] , 

(tf) The poor and miserable [kapam-valdka) [P E VII] , 
(e) Friends, acquaintances, and companions [R E 
XIII] 

(4) Ddnant, hberahty, towards 

[a] Ascetics, brahmana and ^ramana III, VIII, 
IX and XI] , 

(&) Friends, comrades, and relatives [mita-iamstuta- 
^^mitkd) [R E III and XI] . 

The aged {" Ihairdiiam hnamvapatirndbano,” "gift 
^ ofrgold to the aged," n R E VIII) 

(5) Prdndndm anara^Aa abstention from daughter '*of 

[R E III, IV, XT, ind'*? E Vllf; pranamm 
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samyamo, restraint of violence towards- living beings [R.E 
IX] ; amhisd non-violenfe towards life [RE IV, 

P E VII] , savra bhutana aksait samyamam [R E XIII] , 
^rdnesii drahytiayyam [M R E II] 

1 By the inclusion of these duties, the emperor no doubt 
aimed at the punty of domestic life so essential to the well- 
bemg of society, of which the family is the basis and unit 
The circle of domestic relations embraced even the Brah- 
manas and ^ Sramanas, thereby recognismg the duty of 
householdersUo support the ascetics who left theu: house- 
holds m the mterests of their spintual life It also embraced 
the lower apunals, whose claims to kmd treatment by their 
human masVirs are estabhshed and even enforced [R E TII, 
IV, IX, XI, XIII, and P E VII] 

Sometimes, agam, this Code of Duties, or practical 
Dharma, is more generally descnbed as comprising the 
foUowmg virtues, m , 


(1) Dayd, kmdness [P E II and WI] 

(2) Danam, hberahty [Ih and R E VII] 

(3) Saiyam, truthfulness [M RE II, P E II and VII] 

(4) Saucham, mner and outer punty [P E II and VII] 

(5) Mdrdavam, gentleness [R E XIII, G and K , and 

P E VII] 

(6) Sddhutd, samthness [PE Vll] 

[y) Apa-vyayatd and apa-bhdfjdatd moderation m spend 
mg aird savmg [R E IIIj 

(8) Samyama, self-control [R E \TI] 

(9) Bhdva-hiddhi, punty of heart \Ib ] 

(ho) Kptajnatdi^grsXiXM^Q [Ib ] 

(11) Dpdhabhakhtd, firm devation[Ib ana RE XIII,! 5] 

(12) Dharma^ah attachment to morahty [R E XIII] 


In R E XIII, tne uuanm is descnbed m a nutshell as the 
nght attitude towards all, manifestmg itself m i^aksah, 
non-mjury , (2) samyama, restramt , (3) samdcharavam'^i]'a 3 l 
treatment , and (4) mdrdavam, mildness, m ^respect ot all 
' creatures, human bemgs, as well as beasts and birds [sarva- 
bh’iidndm) In P..E' I, agam, the 'followmg reqmsites are 
mentioned for attammg happmess m this world and the next 
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(i) Dharmd-kamata, love of dharma, (2) Parik^d, self- 
examination , (3) $uinl§d, obedience , (4) Bhaya, fear (of 
sm) , (5) Utsdha, enthusiasm (for dhatina) IRe practical 
side of dhanna is also emphasised by defining it positively as 
consistmg m an abundance of good deeds {bahu kayane) 
[P E II], and also negatively as apdstnavani, 1 e , freedom 
from dsinavatn [Ib ], or pdpam, sm [P E III], the mcentives 
to which are al^’pomted out, viz, cMvdyam, rage or fury , 
m^thuryam, cruelty, krodJiah, anger, nidnaif, pnde, and 
tr^d, envy In R E X, the dhanna is also negatwely defined as 
apansravani, 1 e , freedom from pansrava, or aptinya, evil ^ 

' For his 0TO’~part7 Asoka proved by his personal example 
the value he attached to his precepts We hai^ already seen 

^ We may note ti&t Jainism mentions 18 kinds of p&pa, and 42 of 
dirava [Mrs Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp 302-305 f ], of which 
three, viz , krodha, mSna, and irfd or dvefa are also mentioned among 
the five dsinavagSmints by Asoka [PE III] The Jama work, 
Prahtavyakaraita Siitra, I 7, mentions five kinds of airava, viz , hinisd 
' (violence), mn^dvada (lying), adattadravyagrahanam Stealing), abia- 
hmacharya (mcontinence), and pangraha (greed) Aiiava is also de- 
fined as bhavahetu, the cause of existence, as contrasted with samvara 
self-control, the cause of mohfa or emanapation 

Buddhism also has its own list of Ssavas, comprising, as shoivn by 
Cfaildeis, (1) KSmSsava, the lust of flesh , (2) BhavSsava, attachment 
to existence , (3) AvtjjSsava, the sm of ignorance (of the Four Great 
Truths, ariyasachchdnt) , and (4) Dtilh&sava, the sin of heresy 

It is thus clear that Asoka has followed the Jam rather than the 
Buddhist view of the 5 v”' 17 s Dr D R Bhandarkar [/fsokn, pp 129- 
30] finds a further borrowing of Asoka from Jajnjsm m his use in the 
Edicts of the terms jiva, pdna, bkuta, and jdta, corresponding to the 
pSnd-bhtiyS jivd-sattd of the Achdraiiga Siitra In this nay, Asoka, 
true to Ins own theory, has tried to mdude the sdra of the different 
religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jamism, m his own Dhanna 

With the above conception of Asoka’s Dldinna as set forth m his 
Edicts, it IS mterestmg to compare that given m the I^ddhist Canonical 
text, Sigdlovdda Sutlania [Digha N 111 xxxi], acSordmg to which the 
followmg are to be avoided, viz , (a) The Four Vices [Ka»ima-K lesS), 
viz — (i^Destniction of Life {pdndtipdto), (2) Theft, (3) Lymg {musS- 
vi^\^rCad (4) Adultery, (6) The Four Motij)ES to Evil Deed— (i) 
Partiahty [chhandS), (2) Enmity {dosd=dvef 5 ), (3) Fear, and (4) Folly , 
,c) The Six kteansof Enjoyment {bhogd.tdm apdyamuhhdni ) — \nz , (i) 
Intoxicating hquors, (2) Frequenting streets at unusual hours, (3) 1 
Hauntmg fairs {samajjdbhtcharanam), (4) Gambhng, (5) Evil^m- 
pany, and (6) Lazmess, from each of which result six AdUwvas (cf 
Asoka’s Ssinava) or Dangers 
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now much he cherished all his donlestic relations, brothers 
and sisters, sons and grandsons, his wives and other female 
relations of his, m whose affairs, chanties, moral welfare, and 
happmess, both m this world and the next, he wai keenly 
mterested Those outside his own family the people at 
large, he regarded and declared as his own children for whose 
welfare he was constantly working In P E VI, he says 
‘ I devote my attention alike to my relatives, to persons 
near, and to persons afar off, if haply I may gmde some of 
them to happiness, and to that end I make my arrangements ” 
Thus arose Ms many pubhc works of utihty already de- 
scnbed, together with his grants to Brahmans and ascetics of 
different orders In PE II, Asoka himself refers to his 
many and vanous kmdnesses and good deeds (vividhe 
aitugahe and bahum kaydnant) m respect'of both man and 
beast, birds and aquatic creatures To man his highest gift 
has been dhanna-ddmm [R E XT], the gift of dharma, or 
chahsu-ddnam [PE II], the gift of spmtual inaght, while 
to the lover brute creation it was prdva-daksti,d [76], the 
gift of life Asoka also msists on dhanndnuidsanam, preach- 
mg of morahty, or dJianndnuiask [R E IV, XIII, and 
P E ^TI], as the supreme duty of a kmg {sesle kanwie, 
R.E M'], and, accordmgly, he himself undertook a part of 
this pubhc instruction m morahty h}’^ movmg among his 
people m the different provmces {jdmpadasya janasya 
dariamni), mstructmg them m morahty and questioning 
them also about ^morahty {dhannamiiash and dliannapan- 
pTichchhanam), as stated m R E VIII In R E IT, he 
asserts the promotion of the good of all {sarvalolta-hita) as 
the most important duty of the kmg, vhich could only be 
duly discharged by'" " exei+ion and despatch of busmess” 
[utthdnam and artha-samfiramm], quaiibes which he so 
pre-emmently cufnvated, as wall appear from the same Edict 
But the Dharma of the Edicts was not merel}'^ practical 
It is distmguished,by several characteristic doctrS?:,'' _Md 
philosophical positions, brmgmg out the ongmahty of 
Asoka’s ideas of moral reform The sanctity ok animd hfe 
was to be recogmsed on pnnciple Toleraiton was msisted 
on as an absolute duty m a land of many faiths The root 
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of Toleration (tasya tu idam nmlam) is restraint of speech 
{vachaguti}, “ refraining from speaking well of one's own 
sect and ill of others ” On that basis Toleration among the 
followers of drfferent faiths will grow, and it should be 
further promoted by makmg them know of one another's 
doctnnes, so that the follower of one sect may be able to 
appreciate the doctrmes of other sects, and be a Bahu-iruta 
Out of this width^of knowledge will spnng the width of out- 
look {bahukS^, chmty and toleration, and punty^of doctrmes 
(kalyat}agatna), the essence or sara, of all rdigions [RE 
XII] The essentials of rehgious life are recovered from 
the many acadents enshroudmg them, and are brought out 
as the several virtues already noticed Among a people 
whose rehgion was dommated by rituals, and moral life 
expressed m the performance of too " many, manifold, 
trivial, and worthless ceremomes " connected with sickness, 
mamage, birth, or even ]oumey, it was appropnate to pomt 
out the True Ceremonial as consistmg only m th^ good and 
moral conduct m all relations of life [R E IX] Similarly 
was it_ specially appropnate to emphasise that the gift of 
Dlnirma was the only True Gift 1 We may compare Crom- 
well's message *' Buildmg of hospitals provided for men's 
"bodies , to build matenal temples is judged a work of piety , 
but~they t^at procure spinthal food, they that build up 
spintual temples, they are the men truly charitable, truly 
pious "[RE XI and V Smith’s Atoka, p iBz] In Rock 
Edict rV also IS stared " For this is the best of deeds — 
even the mculcation of the Law " Next is emphasised the 
need of self-exertion as a means of moral progress The 
need, he frankly admits, is all the greater for a man of 
" high degree "[REX] He further pomts ^out " Diffi- 
cult, venly, it is to attam such freedom (fijuli the penl of 
vice), whether by people of low or high degree, save by the 
utmost exertion {fardkrama), givmg up all other aims 
(sarvwj-rpantyajya) The Mmor Rock Edict I pubhshes 
the declaration " Let small and great exert themselves 
(farakrameyttfi) " One method of this exertion is self-exam- 
tnaHon This must mean exammation of one's bad degds 
with his good ones [P E III] In P I, he emphasises 
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intense self-exammation (pank^a) and intense effort 
(uisaJia) as among the aids to moral life In another Edict 
[P E WI], reflection (mflmti) is pomted out as another form 
of self-exertion Here reflection on the Duty is regarded as 
a more powerful moral force than its regulations Lastly, 
for kings and administrators, two appropnate doctnnes are 
propounded One is the Doctnne of True Conquest, a con- 
quest causing pleasure, and not pam," achieved not over 
men's bodies, against their washes, by physical force, but 
over their hearts and wills b}' the force of moral persuasion 
The other is the Doctnne of True Glory or Fame for the 
king, which does not depend upon the physical extent of his 
dominion, ^lut upon the moral progress he can help his 
people to achieve [R EX] It is e\adent that by these and 
other similar doctnnes, Asoka tned to instal Mor^ity as the 
govemmg pnnciple and force in every sphere of life, and to 
spintuahse politics and, indeed, all hfe’s activities His 
new ideale and doctnnes express themselves in a new 
language, a vanety of terms invented b} him to indicate 
the new measures and institutions in which these had 
matenalised Among these terms, the significance of some 
of w'hich has been already considered, may be mentioned 
here the followang (i) Dharma-v.ahamatra, (2) Dhanna- 
yatra [R p VIII], (3) Dharma-hpi, as distinguished from the 
secular royal messages, (4) Dharn 'j-tnyavia [PE ^HI], the 
restnctions dictated b}^ Moralilj', (5) Dharma-iravana [Ib ], 
(6) Dharma-ghosa [R E religious proclamations as dis- 
tmgmshed from military proclamations (bherJ-gho^a), (7) 
Dharma-siambha [P E VII], pillars of piety as distinguish^ 
from the usual pifars of mihtary vactor}' and fame (\ajaya 
or klrti-stair^bha), (8) Dlujrnta-sufnbandlia, (9) Dharma- 
samstava, (10) Dbarnm-samvibhdga [R E XI], (ii) Dhanna- 
nugraha [R E IX], and (12) Dhorjna-ddna, {13) Dharma- 
mangala, and (14) DTiarma-vijaya, referred to a[jpve In 
PE I, he sums bp his intentions bj sajung that K “wants 
the maintenance, governance, happiness, and protection of 
the people to be regulated b3' Dharma, and the people to 
gr«w day by da}' ui their dependence upon Dharma and 
devotion to Dharma {dhammena fdland dhammena vidhdnc 
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dhammt.m sukinyam dltamtin„ia goiUi , dhammapekhd 
dhamma-kaimid) 

We may, lastly, note that an article of Asoka’s faith was 
his behef m the other world {paraloka) repeated m several of 
his Edicts, and also in the attainment of svarga or happiness 
in that world as the result of the pursmt of Dharraa m this 
world [KE I, PE I, IV, VII, and RE VI, IX, X, 
XIII He alscF beheved in the eternity of heaven and, 
consequently, in the immortahty of soul [cf " ammiam 
pm}mn prasavatt ” in R E XI] In his schepao of values, 
he considered the other world as of supreme consequence 
and as the objective of hfe [" pa^atrikamcva tnaha-pJuila 
ineilah Deoammpnyo ” in RE XIII] In R.E X, he 
plainly declares that all his endeavour {pari^amald) is for 
the sake of the other world {savam pdrainkdya) The behef 
m svatga is common to both Brahmamcal and Buddhist 
systems The Buddha himself has said that a virtuous 
householder will be bom as a god in the next world 
N I 289, while the blisses of svarga or heaven are de- 
scribed m the Vtmdnavatthti. as comprising the Vvnana or a 
movable palace always at the disposal of the denizens of 
heaven, a completely white celestial elephant, and a radiant 
body shming like fire As a behever m the svarga, Asoka 
also says in his R E IV bow he tried to stimulate his people 
to virtue hy presentmg before them pictures of such blisses 
awaitmg them after death In P E IV, Asoka also hmts at 
his behef m the forgiveness of sms when he holds that by 
fasts cnmmals condem’’''d to death might obtam happmess 
m the other world 

The dharma that 13 thus presented m t^ese Edicts but 
another name for tne moral or virtuous life* and takes its 
stand upon the common ground of all rehgions 1 It cannot 


CAama m this sense was not Asoka’s onginal concep- 

at in two oi 
^ ^ conquest of 

V ^d*pre3clnng of this dharma, there were people m KaUnjia 
n- asoKa s forefathers were anxious that the people 
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be called sectanan m any sense, but is comi^.etely cosmo- 
politan, capable of universal apphcation and acceptance as 
the Sara, essence, of all rebgions [RE XII], and is thus 
worthy of the sovereign of a vast emoire comprising peoples 
m vanous stages of development and following different 
rehgions Thus in the moral interests of the diverse peoples 
comnutted to his care, Asoka was at pams to think out a 
system which might be imposed upon all hs/subjecfs irre^ec- 
tive of their^ personal faith and behefs Thus he laid the 
basis of a uiuversal rehgion, and was probably the first to 
do so in history We can now easily understand how the 
Dliarma propounded by him could be mtroduced equally 
among the wild tnbes, the unsubdued borderers of his 
empire, amoAg all classes and ranks of society, followers of 

should grow in dhamxa The same Edict also pomts out that what 
Asoka did for this dhanna was to define, puohsh, and preach it His 
onginahty lai^ not in the idea of the dhama but m the practical 
measures for its adoption by the people These measures he dis- 
tmguishes as (i) his rehgious messages [dhanna-irSoandnt), (2) his 
rehgions mjunctions {dharmSnttiSsanSni), and (3) his appomtment of 
officers (the Pumjas, the Rfijukas, and the Dharma-mahSmStras) to 
give efiect to these messages and mjunctions and help the people in 
their rehgions practice (eg, gifts) 

Asoka’s efforts after Dharma date from his conquest of Kahnga 
His mental reactions from its violence mcreased his' cultivation 
of Dharma, his devotion to Dharma, and his instruction of the 
people m Dhanna [R E XIII] The reason for his moral 
propagandism is ird'cated to be that he feels bound to promote 
the welfare of his subjects, as “a father does of his 
children ’’ [K R,E] The reason is further mdicated m the foUow- 
mg statement " And whatever efforts I am making is made that 
I may discharge the debt which I owe to hvmg bemgs, that I may 
make them hajjw ifi tins world and that they may attain heaven m 
the other worlif^' [R B VI] Thus Asoka takes to moral pro- 
pagandism (dharmiP-vt)aya) as an absolute duty of a ruler towards 
his subjects, one of the obhgations (" debts ”) of kingship Such a 
duty must needs be wide and cathohc m its outlook and sqp^, such 
as the promotion of tappmess of all sections of the people'te^! Jn 
this world and the nevt 

The Edicts use the word Dharma m two senses, firstly and usually, 
m its wide sense acceptable to all rehgions, Brahmamcal or Buddhist , 
and, ^secondly, but very rarely, to mdicate Buddhism, Asoka’s 
personal rehgion, as m the Bhabru Edict 
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different sects and denonunations, males and females, house- 
holders and ascetics, among Indians and non-Indians, nay, 
even among the civilised peoples of Hellenistic kingdoms in 
the West Therefore, to dismiss Asoka’s reference to the 
foreign missions he sent to the Western countnes as nothing 
but " ro5id rodomontade " ^ smacks of prejudice and a 
superfia^ view of the matter In organismg such missions to 
foreign countnes at the expense of India, Asoka perhaps felt 
that Indja also wmild be benefited along with them These 
were the countnes with which India had active mvcrcourse m 
those days, a >d it was desirable that they should conform to 
common codes and ideals of conduct and thought The 
mflux of foreigners to India m those days is apparent from 
the statement of Megasthenes that there was, a separate 
department of admuustration, a sort of a Foreign Olfice, to 
deal with their special mterests The history of the Western 
Greek countnes does not preserve any record showmg how 
Asoka's missionanes fared there, but we need not assume on 
a pnon grounds that those countnes did not welcome the 
Indians who brought to them only a message of peace 
and goodiM and the means of medical aid for man and 
beast The Indians came to serve them, and not to 
teach them any new rehgiour truths the Greeks were 
not called upon " to discard their gods at the biddmg 
of the Hradus ” These came to them on mnocent and 
peaceful propaganda of social service and not on any 
offensive and aggressive rehgious propaganda It is un- 
demable that Buddhist thought has left its marks upon 
some phases of Western thought,* notably " the heretical 
Gnostic sects and some of the more orthodox forms of 
Chnstian teaching " [V A Smith’s Early History of India. 
3rd ed, p 188], and it was through the ins^himentahty 


Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 


^As was done by the late Dr 
India 

j -O 

a small Jewish Sommunity on the 
'>efore Christianity, and of the 
near Alexandria [see Eni^yclo- 
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of such foreign missions from India that these lesults were 
achieved ^ 

* It may not be amiss to recall m this" connection that while Asoka 
used to despatch his " dutas," the messengers of peace and goodivill, 
o the western Hellenisbc States, these states also used to reciprocate 
by aendmg to the Mauryan Court their own envoys The treaty 
ivith Seleukos of about 302 b c was followed by the despatch to the 
court of AsoKa’s grandfather of the famous envoy, Megasthenes, an 
officer of Arachosia, while Asoka’s father, Brndusdra, received at his 
court the homage of the next envoy, Deimacfios, from Antiochos 
Soter A third envoy named Dionysios was sent to the court of 
Pdtahputra by Asolm's contemporary, Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt (285-247 B c ), called Turatndyo m R E XIII, either in his 
time, or m that of his father 
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We shall now discuss the greatness of Asoka as a buiMer 
The greatness has been somewhat exaggerated, if we are to 
consider only the tangible evidence proving it • Tradition, 
however, makes Asoka a mighty builder, the builder of cities, 
of innumerable stupas, viharas or monastenes, and pillars 
and rails of stone, bearmg mscnptions or artistic sculptures 
The Dtvydvadam [ch xxvu] ascnbes Asoka’s buildipg activity 
to the desire which he expressed to his preceptor, Upagupta, 
in the following words " Those places which were inhabited 
by the Lord Buddha — those I shall visit, worship, and mark 
with memorials for the benefit of remote posterity ” The 
testimony of tradition is confirmed to some extent by that 
of Asoka's own words m his Edicts 
Tradition ascribes to Asoka the foundation of two cities 
The first is Srinagara, the capital of Kashmir, where Asoka 
is said to have built 500 Buddhist monasteries together with 
other edifices, some of which were consecrated to Brah- 
manical worship The +Tadition is recorded by Kalhana in 
his Rdjaiarangtm [Book I, w 101-7], but, earher than 
Kalhana, by Yuan Chwang who makes the additional state- 
ment that ' Asoka gave up all Kashmir for tlm benefit of the 
Buddhist church” [Watters’ tr, p 267] The Chmese. 
pilgnm saw about 100 Buddhist monastenes then still exist- 
mg injhe tountry, and also saw " four Asaka topes ” The 
second city built by Asoka was m Nepal which he is said to 
have visited mth his daughter. Charumati, and her Ksatnya 
husband, Devapala, who chose to settle there building 
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respectively a nunnery and a monastery In commemora- 
tion of the ro}^ visit were built the city of Deo-Patan 
(Deva-pattana), and four stupas still standing m their 
archaic style [Sylvam Levi, Le Nepal, quoted in Cambridge 
History, p 501] 

More than the builder of aties is Asoka the builder of 
monastenes or stupas, accordmg to the legend which de- 
scribes them to be as high as hill-tops (" siUpatr viclniraih 
gmiringakalpaih ” m the Dtv ) The MaJidvamsa relates 
that the eriiperor once asked his preceptor, Moggahputra 
Tissa, the question, " How great is the content of the 
Dharma taught by the Master ? ” to which the divine rephed 
" There are 84,000 secbons of the Dhamma ” Then Asoka 
said " Eafh one of them will I honour with a viJidra " 
Thus he proceeded to have 84,000 viharas built by all his 
subordmate kmgs in 84,000 towns selected all over India 
[76 v 78-80], mciudmg the Asoka monastery built by himself 
at PatMiputra This tradition is, however, differently told 
by Fa-hierf Accordmg to him, Asoka " wished to destroy 
the eight topes * (1 e , those built over the rehcs of the 

^The story of Asoka 's treatment of the Buddha rehcs has had 
different versions Originally, as we read m the MahapartnibbBna 
Suita, the rehcs were divided among eight claimants, as alrrady related 
Besides these, Drona the Brahman, who made the division, received 
the vessel in which the body ivas cremated, while the Monyas of 
Pipphahvana, who had arrived too late, had to content themselves 
only ivith the ashes of the funeral Pi're All these ten parties also 
promised each td put up a caim or stupa over their jiortion Of 
these, Fa-hien sav what he calls the ■' Charcoal tope, ' the tope 
attnbuted to the Monyas of Pipphahvana, but locates it, like Yuan 
Chwang not at Pipphahvana, but near KuSmagara The Buddha- 
chania, mdeed, a5s:gns the ashes and the ashes-stupa to the Mallas 
of Kuhnagara ,and not to these Monyas Fa-hicn also saw AjSta- 
featru s ongmal'atppa at Rajagnha and not the one over the collective 
deposit of rhe rehcs mentioned below, vhich was seen by Yuan 
Lhwang [Watters, u 158] The third stupa seen by Fa-hien ivas that 
at Rkmagrama Yuan Chwang saw the stupa of Drong. also at a 
place called Mah 5 iila, near Anah Of all these stupas, hajrrver, 
only one has been supposed to be discovered up to now , the stupa of 
the Sakyas at Piprahira, containing an um bearing the following 
mscnpfaon " This shrme for rehcs of the Buddha, the august One, 
IS ^iie pious foundation {sukiti) of the Sak}^, his brethren, m associa- 
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Buddha’s body distnbuted at his death among eight 
difierent peoples), and to build instead of them 84,000 
topes ” on the theory that the bones of the human body 
compnsed 84,000 atoms fLegge's tr , p 69] But archaeo- 
logical evidence makes us sure about only a few of the stupas 
or viharas ascnbed to Asoka From his ov*n words m the 
Edicts, we only learn that he enlarged to twice its size the 
stupa of Konagamana, the previous Buddha, at Nigllva and 
built for the sect.of Ajivikas three sets of cave-dwelhngs m 
the Barabar lulls of Bihar, while arcbaeologicgl inference 
ascnbes to Asoka the great stupa at Sanchi ^forming the 
nucleus of the structure built round it a century later and 
to be seen now), as also a stupa at Bharhut with elaborately 
carved rading bearing inscnptions m Asokan scnpts The 
latter stupa has now disappeared, and parts e>f its nchly 
sculptured railmg on view at the Indian Museum in Calcutta 


tiott with their sisters, their children, and their ivjves ” A reason, 
however, for doubting this identification of the Piprahwa stupa, and 
for explaming, indeed, the non-discovery of any of old ten 
stupas, IS sought to be found m a late legend that Asoka broke open 
seven of these and carried oS the relics for distnbution among his 
own stiipas This stqry is first given in a passage m the DwyS- 
vadSna, but a passage of which the historical value is weakened by 
the feet that it is much later than Asoka, besides bemg rather curt, 
self-tontedictorj', and enigmatic This story we then find repeated 
by Fa-feen and, later, in the SKumilgafeutlSsiiu of 'Buddhnghosa 
where, however, it is not Asoka but Ajatasattu who first gets the 
relKS out of all the eight stiipas (except that at Rgmagfima guarded 
« Jed to this step [twen^ years after the 
Bud^s death (Bigandet, u 97)] by the adVee of the sage 
,,ho, afraid of the safety of the relics, collects 
ttem and gets them deposited in a subterranean chamber specially 

^ Asoka, after open^ 

mg all the seven stupas m i-am. finds the rehes. which he deposife m 
^ oivn 84.000, not stupas, but viharas Rhi-s Dands^ who has 

open the stupas is not mentioned in any 
nZfu , canonical Buddhwt ivntmgs from the time of 

A* Asoka, though there is a reference to the s/iii>a- 

McdcH«} the violator of stupas, in an isolated y erse m the 

.X.S. " Mr”* '* ®""“* " ■" /fi« 
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are all that now remain of that ancient structure We may 
note that Yuan Chwang m the seventh century A.D made 
definite mention of more than 8o stupas ^ and viharas * 
associated by tradition with Asoka, besides the 500 viharas 
of Kashmir and other large groups of same in different 

‘ Yuan Chwang noticed the foUovnng Asokan Topes Kapjs 
(Kafinstan) — i (containing the Buddha's relics) , Nagar (Jalalabad) 
— 2 , UdySna — i (uhcrc the Buddha, as king^iw sliced his bodj to 
ransom a pigton from a hawk) . Taxila — 2 (the tope where the Bud- 
dha gave his Jicad away m phanty, and tlie tope marking the spot 
where Prince KunSla had his e>es tom out bv the guile of his step- 
mother) , Smhapur — 3 (mcludmg the one where the Buddha fed the 
hungry tigress by his body) , Uras — i , Kashmir — 4 (with the 
Buddha's r^cs) , Sthinci^'ani — i , Srughna — i , Govisana — i 
(where the Buddha preached) , hichchhatm — i , Pilosanna — i 

Kanauj — 2 (where the Buddha preached) , Haj'amnkha — 1 (where 
the Buddha preached) PraySga — 1 (where the Bnddha defeated his 
opponents m controversy), KosambI — 3 (where the Buddha preached), 
Srav'astf — i (with rehes) , Kapilavastu — 3 (to mark places where 
the Buddh5 was bom, had the first bath and met and taught his 
father after his Buddhahood) . RiimagrSma — 3 (to mark tlie pbccs 
w here the Buddha cut off his hair and stopped to turn back his groom 
Chandaka) , KuSmagara — 2 (the second to mark the place of the 
division of the rehes among the eight longs) , Samath — s , Ghanpur 
— I (with relics, and where the Buddha had also preached) MahS- 
i5.1a (near ArraJi) — 2 (the second to marl the place where were 
depiositcd the relics and jir of the Brahman Drona, ilso called the 
Kumbha Stupia) , VaiiSlI — 2 Vajji — i (where the Buddha preached) 
Gn.y 5 . — I (where the Buddiia uttered the Hatnimcgbi Sutra) , Bodh 
Gay5 — i (to mark tlic place where the grass-cutter gave the Buddha 
grass for bis scat) ' Patahputra — i (for relics) , Rajagnha — 2 , near 
Ivalanda — 3 (one marking the place of Mudgahputra s birth and 
death, and the other of the Buddhi's preaching) , Tammlipb — : , 
Karnasuvama — several topes to mirk tlie places ihcrc tlie Buddha 
preached , Onss,i — .more than 10 topes to mark places of Buddha s 
teaching , South Kosala — i (where the Buddha defeated the Tlr- 
thikas m argunynt) , Chola country — t, Dravida and Kafichi — 
several topes, Alahlirastra — 5, Valabhl — several topes, Pofato 
' (near JIuItan) — 4 , Afantu (in Sindh) — r , .and Sindh with ' some 
lens of topes as memorials of tlic Buddha’s v isits ' , 

* E g,, tlic Asokir3ma or Kul kutariima at Patahputra vtiucll was 
large enough to accommodate, according to the tradition recorded 
by Yuan Chwang an assembly of 1000 monl.s , acCording to other 
aj’thonties [\Vatters, 11 pS] 300,000 monks assembled there to attend 
Asoka 's first " qurngutamal fcstiv-al of the holj pnesthood ‘ 
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localities vaguely indicated One oi the stupas found by 
Yuan Chwang to the north-west of Vaiiali, which was erected 
to mark the place where th*e Buddha m one of his previous 
births ruled as a Chakravarti, may be identifi^ as the stupa 
now found at Kesanya, the stupa of the Raja-kesari, if it 
may be so taken 

Asoka was also a great builder of monohthic pillars, of 
which but few are rviw extant and can be definitely ascnbed 
to him Fa-hien noticed only stx pillars, of whicU two were 
on each side of the door of the Jetavana Vihara at Sravasti 
with arolifiel and ox on their tops , one at Sanka^ya, " about 
50 cubits high, with a hon on the top of it,’' and niches • 
. containing shining images of the Buddha on its four sides , 
the fourth, an mscnjied one, on the way to Vaidall from 
Ku^magara , * the fifth, also an inscnbed one, at Patahputra, 

; already descnbed, and the sixth in the same locahty, " more 
; than 30 ft high with a hon on the top of it ” [Ibid p 80] 

! Yuan Chivang noticed fifteen of such pillars ^f which 
i four or five can now be identified with existing examples, 

■ some of which, on the other hand, escaped the notice of the 
. two Chmese pilgrims Yuan Chwang had noticed pillars at 
the following places 

t (i) The Pillar at Sankassa " of a lustrous violet colour, 
i and very hard, with a croudung hon on the top (also noticed 


At a distance of 17 yojoiias from. Kiitmagaia towards south-east, 
and of to yojanas from Val 4 hU [Legge, pp 71, 72] » .The yomia of 
t-a-hien has been vanously estimated at from 4} or 5 to 7 or more 
miles Considering the location of the pillar on the highway leading 
from Pat^pntra trough VaiiaU to Kapilavastu and Kufrnagara 
on which stMds no less than five of the Asokan Pilkr^ I am tempted 
to ha^rf the coniecture that this particular pillar mnst have been 
one of these ^ohan Pillaio, though it is not descn^* as such by 
a™ - identified with what 13 call^the Launya- 

Pillar of Asoka bearing P E I- VI Fa-hien also testifies to 

Sm Id about 

of Se the inscnptioji gives an account of the event 

on -ipoding back the Lichchhavis when they insisted 

AS noticed helL 
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by Fa-bien) and quaintly canned figures on sides ” ^ 
[Watters, 1 334 ] 

(2) and (3) The two Pillars on the two sides of the east 
gate of the Jetavana Vihara at "Iravasti, one surmounted by 
a sculptured wheel, and th“ other by an ox (as noticed by 
Fa-hien), and both 70 ft high [76 1 383] 

(4) The Pillar near Kapilavastu, commemorative of the 
previous Buddha, ICrakuchhanda, " with a can'ed hon on the 
top and an account of his decease on the sides,” and above 
30 ft hi^n [76 11 5] 

(5) The Pillar near Kapilavastu, commemorative of the 
previous Buddha, Kanalcamum, " with a hon on the top, 
and a record of the circumstances of this Buddha’s decease 
on the sides,” and above 20 ft high [76 11 6] 

This IS probably the same pillar as was discovered near 
Nigliva with 'an mscnption which, however, does nol give 
particulars of the decease of the Buddha, but only states 
that Asoka had enlarged to double its size the tope of Kana- 
kamun? and offered it worship The lope with bodily 
rehcs of that Buddha was also noticed by Yuan Chwang 
It is thus probable that Yuan Chwang could not read the 

' Cunningham found at a Milage called Sankisa m the Farrukhabid 
Distnct a pillar with a well-carvcd elephant on the top without its 
trunk, and tad [Plate VI] He supposed this pillar to be the pdbr 
seen by Fa-hien who according to him, must haM, mistaken a hon 
for the elephant as its top It is howei^r strange that an accurate 
observer like Yuan Chwang also fell mto that optical illusion b> 
noticmg " a ■crauchmg hon " instead of the elephant on the top of 
the same pillar Cunnmgham has further supposed that the modem 
village of Sankisa should be identified witli the ancient Sankaij’a 
[./ 4 SJf, 1 274] Botli the suppositions about the pillar and its place 
are Mgomus^ ppposed bj V A Smith [W alters ii 33S] v ho 
asserts ' Ine ' elephant-pillar ' at Sankisa cannot be the hon- 
pdlar ' sees at Kapitha (i e SafikSMsi) bj Yuan Chwang I do not 
beheve m cHinnmgham s identification of the little village called 
Sankisa m the Farrukabad District witli Kapitha or Sahl^Aii’a ’ 
He places Sauka^si somewhere m the NE comer of the Etah 
Distncv. ^ 

It may be further noted that Yuan Chwang mav be^taken as 
capable of distmguishing the hon from the elephant on the tops of 
these pillars v hen he mentions both ' hon-tops and ‘ clcphant- 
o tops ’ He menbops the ' elephant-top ’ of the ■^jagnha Pillar 



PLATE VI 



Sanka^ya Pillar with its Elephant Capital 
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Asokan inscnption and depended on the local people, who 
could not read it either, for its meaning 

(6) The Pillar m Lumbini grove (modem Rummindei m 
Nepal and about six miles from Uulha in Basti Distnct) 
" with the figure of a Jiorst on the top," which Yuan Chwang 
saw broken m the middle and laid on the ground, bemg struck 
by hghtnmg \Ih u 14] P 0 Mukharji, also, who first dis- 
covered the Rummyjiei Pillar, descnbes how " its upper 
portion IS gone, and of whaf smams the top is sphtimto two 
halves, the fine of fissure comhig down to near the middle 
height The capital was of the usual bell-shapecf form, of 
which the base, broken mto two halves, eiosts " But the 
horse-capital has not been traced Yuan Chwang does not 
refer to the mscnption on the pillar, but the Fang»chih teUs 
us that the Pillar recorded the circumstances of the Buddha's 
birth, which is not also quite correct 

(7) The Pillar at Kusmara on " which were recorded the 
cncumstances of the Buddha's decease " {Ib n 2^] , not 
yet discovered 

(8) A second pillar at Kusin 5 ra recording the circumstances 
of the division of the Buddha’s rehcs among the eight 
claimants [Ib u 42] , not discovered 

(9) The Pillar on the way to Samath, " of polished green 
stone, clear an^ lustrous as a mirror m which the reflection of 
the Buddha was constantly visible ’’ [/6 u 48] This pillar 
IS identified by V A Smith as the pillar now known as 
Lat Bhairo m Benares which was smashed diving a not in 
1908 

(10) The Pillar at Samath, " above 70 ft high,^ which 

had the softness of jade and was of dazzhng bnghtness " , 
it was erected " at the spot at which the Buddha, havmg 
obtained enhghtenment, first preadied his rehgjoft ” [76 11 
50] This pillar has been discovered together with the m- 
scnption it bears, as well as the beautiful capital of four hons 
for winch it iS so deservedly famous , 

(11) ,A pillar " surmounted by a hon " m front of the 

'Thefieight is*overesbmated by Yuan Chwang, unless he^ 
referring to a different pillar The Samath Pillar discovered , 
measures only 37 feet above ground * 
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Asokan tope at JlahaiaJa, with an inscnption stating " how 
the Buddha here subdued and converted certain cannibal 
demons of the midemess " [Ib u 6o] 

(12) The pillar at Vai^ali "About 50 ft high, and sur- 

mounted by a lion ” [Ib u 65] This pillar is identified by 
Cunnmgham [A Si?, 1 60] with the Asokan Pdlar (un- 
mscnbed) discovered near the village of Bakhra It may 
be noted that the pillar is really located at the village now 
called Knluha {from ancient near the rums of old 

Vaisili, niodem Basarh It is/j'be observed that this locality 
was famo’is m those ancient times as the birthplace of Vard- 
hamana Mahavira, the founder of Jamism [^Si?, 1903-4, p 88], 
and this might explain the location of this pillar Thus v e 
imght rename Bakhra Pillar as Koluha PiUar 

(13) The PiUar at Pafalipiitra " above 30 ft high, inth an 
inscnption much injured," the gist of vhich, as given by 
Yuan Chwang, is the same as that given bj' Fa-hien [Ib u 
93] Fragments of this pillar ha\ e been found 

(14) A second pillar at Patahputra, " some tens of feet 
m height," marking Asoka’s " hell ” or pnson [Ib 11 8S] 

(15) The Pillar at Rajagfiha,! abo\e "50 ft high, sur- 
mounted by an elephant, and hanng an mscnption ” [Ib 
n 162] 

Up to non, the so-called Asokan pillars haie been dis- 
covered at Topra, Meerut (both remoied to Delhi by Sultan 
Firoz Tughlak m 1356 ad), Allaliabad (probably removed 
by Emperor Akbar from Kau§ 2 mbl]," Launva-Araraj, 
I^unya-Nandangarh fwath hon-capital), Rampunva (with 
bell-capital crowmed by a hon), Sanchi (with four lions 

* Before coming to Rajagnha, to the cast of the Bodhi tree across 
the Nairanjana nver. Yuan Cliirang liad noticed lao pillars one 
" erected uherc the Buddha KiSv'apa had sat in meditation ’ and 
the other associated w ith a Ttrthika (^^ atters, u 141! These pillars 
Yuan Chvvang docs not connect with Asoka 

* Reccntlj what is believed to bo an uninscnbcd , Asokan Pillar 
has been discovered 'nthout its capital at Kosam (Kauiambl), but 
with the characlenstic Maurj-an polish [ASR. 19:2-23, p 13] 
There are alreadj found three other uninsenbed Pillars taken to be 
Asokan, v 12 , those at Bakhra (Vai 5 &li), Rampunva (woth bull capital) 
and Sankisa (with el“phant capital) 
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forming the capital), Samath (with capital of four hons), 
Rummmdei (with beU-capital) and Nigliva All these ten 
pillars ascnbed to Asoka on the ground that they bear his 
inscnption cannot, howeW, be ascnbed e>i bloc to him 
His own words forbid that inference m the Mmor Rock 
Edict I (Rupnath text) he orders that the Edict is to be 
" engraved upon stone pillars wherever there are stone pillars 
m my domiiuons " , while the last of his Edicts [P E 
VII] concludes wiST’S^^sentence "This scnpture of 
the Law, wheresoever piffite of stone or tables of stone 
exist, must there be recorded so that^ it may be ever- 
lasting " One of the most^ refreshing features' of Asoka's 
character is his scrupulous truthfulness m carefully dis- 
tmguishmg the achievements of his predecessors from 
those of his own • Thus he does not claim Chat all the 
pillars to bear his mscnptidn were his own creation Some 
of them were aheady found m his dommion, presumably 
the work of his predecessors *■ These were not always 

• 

1 The question of the existence of pre-Asokan Pillars has not 
received attention Some hght is throivn on the subject by Yuan 
Chwang who distmctly descnbes some of the pillars he had seen as 
bemg budt by Asoka but is silent about others For instance, in 
the list of Pillars seen by him as given above, Nos (i)-(6) and (13) 
are definitely mentionod as Asokan, while Nos (7)-(i2) and (15) are 
merely mentjpned as standing before Asokan topes, and No (14) on 
the site of Asoka’s " Hell " Pre-Asokan might be supposed the two 
pillars Yuan Chwang had seen on his way to Rajagriha from Bodh- 
GayS, as referred to above To the same category might perhaps 
belong the pillar discovered by Cunnmghara at ?»kror near Bodh- 
Gaya mth two stumps tn sUu and part of the main shaft above 
16 ft m height It was made of sandstone bncks of size 15J x loj 
X3J in, the standard Asokan bnck bemg 16x10x3 m m size 
The mam shaft was removed to Gaya. ^ iz] Cunnmgham 

saw two other sumlar and umnscnb^ pdlais, onB*at Taxila and the 
other " with an eight-hon capital " at Latiya near Chazipur, while 
he also saw “ the capitals of six other large pilffars still lymg at 
Sanhsa, Bhilsa, Sanchi and Udayagin " [near Bhuvane^var^c-* 
Onssa) [Coipifs, p 3] In this connection one is tempted to hazard 
tlie<con]ecture that perhaps the Bhitan Pillar, fikmous for the Gupta 
mscnphon it bears, was onginally a Mauryan Pillar some of whose 
chaiactenstic marks it shows, viz , its reddish sandstone material, 
its capital, 3 ft 2 m high, which is bell-sbaped and reeded l*ke an 
Asokan capital, and its lower rectangular pyt or pedestal on wlgch 
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utilised for his purposes by Asoka Thus at Rampurwa one 
of the trvo pillars is umnscnbed, as one was suffiaent for the 
inscnption of his edict and ful^ment of his desire But 
evidence is wanting to show how and why they had been 
constructed before Asoka’s tune 

Even ivith regard to the stupa, the history of that type 
of structure does not begin with Asoka For instance, 
he " enlarged to tiwce its siz^u-'tilc’^upa of Buddha 
Konakamalia," as stated in thr Nigliva Pillar inscnption, 
which show,s that the constniction of the onguial stupa was 
not due to Asoka 

After their location, a descnption may now be pven of 
these monuments with reference to their structure and 
other charactenstic features 

Of the sitipa, the Sanchi stupa, as it now stands, is a 
segment of a sphere of which the proper height should have 
been 77^ ft , while the diameter at the base of the dome is 
no ft The ongmal structure of Asoka, the nucleus of the 
present one, had somewhat smaller dimensions, and was 
evidently made of bncks The other Asokan stupa at 
Bharhut, also in bnck, was nearly 68 ft m diameter 

The Mauryan structures m bnck are sought to be dis- 
tmguished by the size of tbeir bncks, but the size, it must 
be noted, is not at all a very reliable mdication of archi- 
tectural chronology There is revealed as much vanety of 
dimension among bncks of the early strata and penods as 
of the obviouslyTater ones Bncks belongmg to the Manr- 
yan levels at B^ta measured 19 J x 12 J x 2J m and i/J x iij 
x2| m The bncks at Mathura, at the Geneva Mound, 
measured 13I x loj- x 3 m , and at Katra n x 8| x 2J The 
bncks found round the base of the Asokan Pillar at Sarnath 
were i6| x n xrjf m , but at other places the dimensions 
,-^mged from 15^ x 6^ x 2^ to 8 x 6 J x zi, the bncks used at 
the base bemg the largest A much later mon unent, like 
the Bhitargaon Tdmple, agam, showed bncks as large as fhe 

the shaft stands Its location is no less suspiaous,* being on the 
highway between Benares and Ghaapnr (Chenchn) trodden by Yuan 
Ch't' ang, while there is a precedent of an Asokan Pillar bemg seized 
bv another Gupta emperor for his inscription at Allahabad I 
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Mauryan bncks, being 18 x 9 x 3 in Tbus the size of the 
bnck IS no certain cntenon for determining the chronology 
of the monument conc^ned 

Of cave-dwelhngs, there are found in all seven, excavated 
m the Barabar and Nagarjum hills near Gaya These are 
all cut out of the hard and refractory syemtic granite Three 
of these bear an inscnption of UaSaratha, Asoka’s grandson, 
and belong to tri^TS^arjum group Of all ^e caves, the 
largest is known as thfc*^opika Cave, with rts both ends 
semicircular It has a len^^h of 40 ft 5 in ^ and width of 
17 ft am, with walls 6 ft 6 in high, and the vaulted roof of 
4 ft above them The caves bearmg Asoka's mscnption 
are also three m number and belong to the Barabar group 
The first is knoiyn as the Karpa Chaupar Cave, which has a 
plam rectangular hall, 33 ft 6 m long and 14 ft broad, with 
walls of the height of 6 ft i m long and the vaulted roof of 
4 ft 8 m above them The next is known as the Sudama 
Cave, with an outer and umer chamber The i!mer chamber 
IS circular, with a heraisphencal domed roof The outer 
chamber is oblong, with a length of 32 ft 9m, breadth of 
19 ft 6m, walls of the height of 6 ft g m , and a vaulted 
roof above them of 5 ft 6 m The third cave of this group 
IS known as the Loma^a j^si Cave It does not bear any 
mscnptidh of Asoka but of a later kmg, the Maukhan 
Anantavarman The fourth cave is known as the Vi^va- 
jhopn (Viivaraitra) Cave, and co:^sists of two chambers 
somewhat unfimshed The outer chamber is more like a 
verandah than a chamber 

All these caves are marked by the Mauiyan architectural 
characteristic of a bright polish shimnjj ^om their walls as 
well as roofs, while the mscnbed ones are dedicated m com- 
mon to the Ajivikas It may be noted that Yuan Chwang 
mentions '* some tens of cave-dwellmgs given by Asoka^ 
his prewptor, Upagupta, at Patahputra, and also to other 
aJ^ts [Watters, u 95], but these are not yet traced 
The ptU^n, however, represent the high-water mark of 
Mauryan achievements m the domam of the fiae arts 
They generally consist of a round and a monolithic ^aft 
apenng from the base with a diameter rangmg from about 
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of these pdlars is the decoration of their abacus, which shows 
a variety, sometimes a lotus and honeysuckle, or sometimes 
wheels and animals, alternating The Samath Pillar follows 
a special decorative Asign besides its capital surmounted 
by four hons standing lack to back, it shows m their middle a 
large stone wheel, the symbol of the dJiarma-chakra, of which 
only fragments remain The hons agam stand on a drum 
shovraig figures of four animals ^ carved on it, viz , a hon, an 
elephant, a bwi^m^ horse, placed between four wheels 
These sculptures Marshall [ASR^ 1904-5, p 36] 

considers as " masterpnkes m pomt of Jioth style and 
techmque — ^th^ finest carvmg, mdeed, that India has yet ' 
produced, and unsurpassed, I venture to think, by anything 
of their kmd m the anaent world ” Over and above 
the vanety of epinted bas-rehefs and hvm^ statues of men 
and animals, the, pillars show a bnlhant pohsh which 
reflects the greatest credit on the craftsmanship concerned 
Dr Vmcent A Smith [Asoka, p 136] remarks " The skill 
of the stone-cutter may be said to have attained perfection, 
and to have accomph^ed tasks which would, perhaps, be 
found beyond the powers of the twentieth century GigantnP’ 
shafts of hard sandstone, thirty or forty feet m l^igth, were 

bulls camels, elephants, and hons. The Bharhut remains unng to 
hght thrM bas-rehefs showing pillars with Persepolitan bell-capital 
sunnonnmd by (i) an elephant (taken by Bloch 1908-9, 

pp 144 f ] to be a typical Asokan pillar), (2) three lions, and {3) 

garuda See Plate X - ' 

• • 

* It may be noted that these four animals also constitute the tops 
of the Asokan Pillars as discovered up to now, or noticed by the 
Chmese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang The reason for Asoka's selection of 
these animals might perhaps be that they are traditionally associated 
with the four quart&rs as their guardians, viz* the elephant with the 
east, the horse vath the south, the bull with th# west, and the hon 
with the north These four animals on the Safnath column are thus 
mtended to show that the Dhamma was proclaimed to all thecfeur 
quarteij As regards the hon, Asoka might also have taken it to be 
«i symbol of the Buddlia [see V A Smith’i History of Fine Art tit 
India and Ceylon, p 60] Accordmg to Foucher [Begmmngs of 
Buddhtsl Art], the bull is .also associated with the Buddha as 
mcamatmg the traditional date of his birth, the full mcxm day of 
Vaiiflkha 
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dressed and proportioned ivitli the utmost nicety, receiving 
a polish which no modem mason knows how to unpart to 
the material The polish ^ has dee' lived some observers 
mto thinkmg that it was metalhc f'Tom Coryate m the 
seventeenth century described the Delhi piUar as * a brazen 
pillar,’ while Bishop Heber, wntmg early m the nmeteenth 
century, recorded his impression that it was " a high black 
pillar of cast metal ” [quoted m V Smijh^o^c/ori History, 
P 113] ' 

It IS to be not^d that this pohsh p^me pihars did not extend 
to the parts that were below the surface of the ground 
Thus of the total length of 42 ft 7 m of the Delhi-Topra 
pillar, the pohsh is visible down to the length of 35 ft , while 
the part below that lei'el is left quite rough Similarly, of 
the hon-pillar at Rampunva, of which the shaft alone is 
44 ft gj m long, iUUy 8 ft 9 m are left undressed and 
impohshed Again, of the Launya-Nandangarh pdlar, 
which IS 39 ft^7| m above the ground, a length of 10 ft is 
below the ground When its foundations were dug up, a 
‘nng-hke projection, 2 in thick, was seen round the shaft at 
a depth of 2 ft below the ground Up to this projection 
the pillar is polished, but below it, the stone was rough, 
bearmg marks of the chisel A httle farther doivn was dis- 
covered the figure of a peacock, 4 mches m length, whjch is no 
doubt symbohcal of the Mayiira ensign of the so-called 
impenal house of the Mortyas or Mauryas Ten feet below 
the ground, the shaft was jomed on to a square stone base- 
ment extendmg to a length of about 2 ft on its four sides 
[see Cunnmgham, ASR, xxu 46, 47] A square pedestal 
was also found as^the basement of the Kolidia PiUar [Ib 
1 603 ^ ' 

In connection iwth the location of these Asokan pillars, 
tha Jate Dr V A Smith raised an engmeenng emgma which 
defies solution unless werare prepared to concede very much 
more to anaent Indan engineering than is usually'' done. 
The average weight of these pillars of the height up to 50 ft , 
and circyinference up to 50 m , is estimated by Cunnmgham 

* M};* photograph of the Iaun)^-Arara,] Pillar shows the pohsh in 
the form of a w hitish line along a part of its shaft 
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to be about 50 tons jiie handling of such enormous 
monohths for purposes of them appomted location was a 
problem in transport Their locations were, moreover, 
determmed on a delberate design Four of them mark 
stages on the royal rold frequented by pilgrims from Pafah- 
putra to the Buddhist holy places along the foot of the 
Himalayas in the Nepalese tarai, while the others are planted 
at important centres of population, whether aties or sacred 
places, like S» rei H^^amath, or Kauiambi, to enable the 
proclamations mscnbfe^ on them to be widely read Tnen 
we must consider the lotion of the central, workshop which 
turned out these pillars of a uniform, standardised, pattern, 
pohsh, and finish The matenal of the pdlars pomts to the 
Chunar hills out of which it was quamed Thus they were 
" erected at Iqcalities hundreds of miles distant from any 
quarry capable of supplymg the exceptionally choice blocks 
required for such huge monohths Their fabncation, con- 
veyance, and erection bear eloquent testimony to the skill 
and resource of the stone-cutters and e^gmeers of the 
Maurya age ” [V A Smith's Asoka, p 121] Fortunately, 
we can reohse the difficulties which Asoka’s engmeers had tiT 
face and overcome m transporting the pillars to their pre- 
scnbed positions, from a descnption of an attempt at removal 
made about sixteen centunes later under the orders of the 
then Indian kmg, Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlak The nearest 
place where an Asokan pillar xvds to be found being Topra, 
the Sultan wanted it to be removed as a trophy to Delhi The 
arrangement for the removal mvolved the construction of a 
special carnage wth 42 wheels, to each of which was fastened 
a rope At each of these ropes pulled 200 men, so that the 
carnage with the weight of the pillar on it had to be drawn 
by as many as 8400 men " YvTien fabour so great was 
required to move one a distance of 120 irylcs we may imagine 
how much energy was expended m settmg up thirty ptHa-rs, 
some of which were much heax^er than that removed by 
.Fuoz bhah, and were transported to distances stiU greater " 
[Ibid p 123] 

The siitcess of Mauryan engineenng was also m,amfest in 
the domam of imgation The inscnption of Rudnyl^^Ji 
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(a d 150) relates how the beautiful Sudai^ana lake ^ was 
constructed on the mountains Raivataka and Orjayat (near 
Gimar or Junagadh) by artificially dimming up the course 
of their streams, PalasmI, and others It is also stated 
further m the inscnption that the reservoir was " ordered 
to be made by the VaiSya Pusyagupta, the provmcial 
governor {Rdsfriya) of the Maurya king, Chandragupta, and 
adorned with conduit [prandlt) for Asoksuth^^Maurya by the 
Yavana kmg, ' Tusaspha, while ^(>i?enung {adhslhdya) " 
Thus the lake was equipped “ ivi^ well-provided condmts, 
drains and means to guard against foul matters ” We are 
m this connection remmded of the remark of Megasthenes 
that there were officers m Mauryan admmistration whdse duty 
was '' to measure the land and inspect the sluices by which 
water is distnbuted mto the branch canals, so that every 
one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit ” 

Lastly, the Mauryan engmeers were good at town-plan- 
nmg too Pl^ahputra, the capital of the JIagadhan empue 
smee the days of Udaya, the grandson of Ajataiatru (as 
'^stated in the Vdyt( Purdna), who first laid its foundation at 
which the Buddha made a prophecy of its future greatness, 
had become developed by the time of Chandragupta Maurya 
mto a mighty city fulfillmg that prophecy As seen and 
desenbed by Megasthenes, "it stretched m the inhabited 
quarters to an extreme length on each side of 80 stadia 
(= about g miles), with breadth of 15 stadia (=r^ miles), in 
the shape of a parallelogram, encompassed all around by a 
ditch for defence and receivmg the sewage of the citj^ which 

1 The lustory of the lake is earned down to the tame of Skanda- 
gupta in one of his inscnptions [No 14 of Fleet s Gupta Inscriptions] 
dated ad 458 It iCas situated in the western province of bis 
empire, the land oC the Surastras, under his governor Pamadatta, 
who appomted his son, Chakrapahta, m charge of a city called in 
tbs' carher Rudradaman inscnption, Gxrmagara or CRmar The 
lake suddenly burst, owing to ‘ much water raining down^unceas- 
mgly for a long tune," vnth the result that the nvers which dwel^ 
so long m captivity " wnthin the bounds of the lake, went agam to 
their lord, the sea " Of these nvers, only one is named, vif ,Paldsi>i! 
The reserroir {iatakam) was, however, promptlj restored by Chakra- 
p5Uta 9 t an " immeasurably expenditure of wealth ” on ‘ masonry 
work " 
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was 600 ft in breadth and 30 cubits m depth ” ^ Its inner 
line of defence was formed by a massive timber palisade^ 
'' pierced with loopholes fsr the discharge of arrows, crowned 
with 570 towers, and provped with 64 gates ’’ Megasthenes 
further notes that of the cities of India, of which " the 
number is so great that it cannot be stated with precision,” 
those on the banks of nvers or on the sea-coast are bruit of 
wood mstead of brisk to escape from floods, while those 
■' on commanding situations and lofty ermnences'^e built of 
buck and mud " This wooden city was dominated by the 
roj^ palace which excelled m splendour the palaces of Susa 
and Ekbatana, ivith its gilded pillars adorned with golden 
vmes and silver birds, and its extensive grounds studded 
with fish-ponds, and beautified by many ornamental trees 
and shrubs Thus ‘with his empme, Asoka inhented all that 
won it, and made it great — a 1 j-ge army, an efilcient admini- 
strative organisation, and, last, but not least, its wealth of 
artistic and architectural achievements and ,,traditions 
Thus some of the polished pillars are nghtly ascntjed by 
Asoka to his predecessors who could build a great city, and 
the most gorgeous palace of the East 
Asoka also made important contnbutions to the expan- 
sion of the aty and palace, the magnitude of which made 
Fa-hien attribute them to supernatural agency Seriously 
and sincerely does Fa-hien observe “ The roj'al palace and 
halls m the midst of the city, which exist now (i e , about 
650 years later] as of old, were all made by spirits which he 
employed, and which piled up the stones, reared the walls 
and gates, and executed the elegant carvmg and inlaid sculp- 
ture-work, m a way which no human hand of this world 
could accomphsh” [Legge’s trans p 7)]- This passage 


» It is mterestmg to note that the nver Ganges fAm the sea up to 
r^t^putta was nawgable in those days Strabo [xv 1 11] spcak% 

t ! Ganges to Pahbothra," 

^ [Ptimyn, m 338 (^amautaprisSdika)l 

bv 1 represented as travelling 

Tamahtti and thence to Ceylon A 

r, I ^'®cnbcs a company of caipcaiters 

m tec "P an 
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hints that Asoka replaced much of the old wooden matenal 
of the palace by stone v/hich v.as so successfully utilised m 
other monuments of Asoka m the different parts of his 
empire r 

Archaeological e>ploration hat been able partially fo 
unearth a few remnants of the Maur5'an palace The work 
was begun by P C Jlulharji w-ho dug up several fragments 
of pohshed stone that could not be mistaken as parts of an 
Asokan colmnn ^ It uas resumed many_years later by Dr 
D B Spocner ■whose ocavations have brought to hght 
polished Chunar sandstone pillars (each about 20 ft high 
with a diameter at the base of 3^ in ) m parallel rows, 15 ft 
apart, indicative of a hall of 100 pillars in the Mauryan 
palace showmg a simdanly of design ® to the Achaememan 
palaces of Persia There was also discovered, 17 ft below the 
surface, a wooden floor, on which there is a deposit of eight 

1 An Asokan Pillar at Pitaliputra was seen, it ma> be remembered 
b} both Pa-hicn and Yuan Chwang 

* On this subject, which has exoted much control ersj, the follow- 
ing remarks of Ha\cll, an aulhonty on Indian Art and Artistic 
History, may be considered [/Irjan TiuU, p 75] " Exca%-ations 

recently made on the site of Pitaliputia lia\e rc\calcd what arc 
supposed to be the foundations of the palace, and an arrangement of 
pillars similar to that of the Apadana at Persepohs, whence it has 
been somewhat hastilj assumed that Chandragupta sent for foreign 
builders to build him a palace on the Persian model, just as m 
modem times Anglo Indian builders copy the plans of European 
buildmgs Doubtless the fame of Chandragupta would ha\e 
attracted craftsnjen of all lands from far and near, cspcaallj master- 
builders of repute "^w ho were ah aj-s accustomed to seek cmplojanent 
where! er it might be found when rojnl capitals were m tlic making 
But Indian Historj did not begin woth Chardragupta and the Indo- 
Arjan building tradition was an ancient one when Pataliputia was 
founded The in/eicmce to be drawn from the fact that an Indo 
Arj’an impenaVpalacc resembled an Iranian one m its general scheme 
IS mcrcl) that Afj'an culture m India and Inn inhented the same 
traditions not that Chandragupta was of set purpose imitating the 
palace of Danus So great a champion of the Indo Arjan cause and 
'he founder of thcjjrcatcst Indo-Arjan d\mstj Inowr in historj 
! ould hardly be hi cly to celebrate the freedom of Arja^arta from 
the Macedonian jole bj imposing on it the intellectual dominion of 
Persi? The Katthliya arthatuslra shoivs that Yhandragupta s 
statesmanship 'was wholly inspired bv Indo-\r}an traditions 
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or ten feet of soil, followed by a layer of ashes in which he 
the broken fragments of the columns At the site of each 
column there is a tubula^ shaft of ashes descending through 
the soil to the level of th|: floor Dr Spooner’s assumption 
is that the deposit of silt is mdicative of a flood, and that of 
ashes a fire, and, between the flood and ih&flre, the worlc of 
the destruction of the palace was complete^ There have 
been also unearthed, lying parallel to one another, seven 
wooden platforms to the south of the assumed pillared hall, 
each of which is 30 ft long, 6 ft wde and 4^ ft high Dr 
Spooner comments on " the absolute jierfection ” of the 
carpentry displayed m the malong of these platforms 
Besides examples of architectural achievements, we may 
also consider some of the minor arts of the* penod At 
Parkham near Mathura was found a colossal statue of a 
man, 7 ft high, m grey and highly pohshed sandstone, and 
bearing an inscnption m Asokan scnpt A complementary 
female statue was also found at Besnagar, and ijuite lately 
two statues were discovered at Patna and Didargan] These 
statues m them unifacial images betray the pnmitiveness of 
the art Dr A K (^oora,xtssviata.y ]Jlt story of Indian and 
IndonesxanArt, p 16] considers these as examples of the “ folk 
art ” of the times, as distmguished from the conH or official 
art Similmly, the art of commg was not very advanced, 
considenng the crude punch-marked corns of the penod 
ivith their unsyrametncal forms and symbols stamped 
mdiscnmmately upon their surface Likeipee some of the 
contemporary terra-cottas discovered show only " coarse 
primitive rehefs ” " Indeed, so far as is known at present, 
it was only m the jewellers' and lapidanes’ arts that the 
Maurya craftsman attamed any real proficiency, and m this 
domam his aptitude lay, not m the plastic treatment of form, 
but in the high technical skill with which he cut and pohslied ' 
refractory stones or apphed dchcate fihgree and granular 


r ^ *0^ ** mterestmg to note that the MahapanmbbSm Sutlania 

I } the following prophecy 

atout the dcArucbon of Patahputra from the same natural 
ralamties But three dangers wiU hang over Patahputra, that of 
Jiie, that of water, and that of dissension among fnends ” ' 
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designs to metal objects The refined quality of bis gold 
and silver vork is well illustrated m two pieces of jewellery 
ivhich were discovered on the site of Taxila in company ivith 
a gold coin of Diodotus, a large, number of local punch- 
marked coins, and a quantity of other jewellery and preaous 
stones Of the stone-cutter's art, also, some beautiful 
examples are furnished by the rebc caskets of bei^'l and rock 
cryst^ from the stupas of Bhattiprolu and Piprahwa, the 
latter of wH ch is probably to be assigned to this epoch ” 
[Cambn^/ge History, p 623] We may add to these examples 
the very insc/iptions of Asoka vThich are executed ivith perfect 
accuracy in very well-cut letters 
From the arciiaeological we may now proceed to consider 
the artistic aspect of these monuments of Asoka That in 
their best examples they exhibit a high lei el of techmcal 
and artistic accomphshment is admitted on all hands But 
there is a doubt ks to how far this art is Indian m its ongm 
and character, and espeaally m some of its finished forms 
which we see among the Asokan monuments As its excel- 
lence IS seen mainly m the treatment of animals, of their 
muscles, lems, and claws, and also of plants, and birds, the 
art has been taken as naturalistic, and, to that extent, as 
foreign to Indian artistic traditions and ideals It is taken 
to be mspued by Greek Art which alone m that epoch of 
world’s historj' distinguished itself in the modelling of hvmg 
forms A negative evidence for the foreign mspiration m 
Asokan Art is fqught to be found m the fact that its best 
examples belong to the same epoch which witnessed crude 
and pnmitive examples already mentioned, such as the 
statues in the round found at JIathura, Besnagar, and Patna, 
of which the m^jgenous ongm cannot be disputed, so tnat 
w e are forced to account for the e\ olution of an art that could 
produce at the same time such an extreme difference in the 
■'q'uality of its examples - Thus the best examples, the 
Asokan Pillars, are traced to foreign influence While some 
of their elements are traced to Greece, others are traced to 
Persia Their so-called bell-shaped capitals, .their smooth 
unfldeed shafts, their polish, and ei en their inscnptions are 
traced to Persia ' 
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This, however, does not seem, on a closer exammation, to 
he a completely correct view of the subject Even V A 
Smith was not prepaxejj to go so far in ascnbmg foreign 
ongins to Asokan art He considers, for mstance, the treat- 
ment of the bull and the* elephant m the Samath abacus as 
bemg entirely Indian in both subject and mspiration, and 
not as in any way the outcome of a half-caste art'- Accord- 
mg to Havell, the supposed Persepolitan bell-capifal is a 
imsreadmg of the Indian lotus Further, Codnfigton pomts 
out that the Persian capital is not quite closely related to 
these early Indian bell-capitals, and does not show itseH to 
be a necessary part of the structure of the Asojcan pillar 
"The Persian bell is conceived as part of a compound 
capital, and is always croivned by a further member, the 
hnes of which curve upwards and outwarcTs, the whole 
suggestmg the flourishing head of a palm tree with a rmg of 
droopmg half-dead leaves clustenng below round the stem 
Above this comes a quadruple bracket-like member with 
upper and lower incurvmg volutes, between wlSch and the 
final member is nothing but a bead-and-reel fillet Above 
this, the head and bent-back fore-legs of the surmounting 
beast jut out, without any sort of abacus or mtermediary 
platform The typical Achaememd pillar-shaft was also 
fluted, not smooth, whatever its ni(hmentary form may 
have been” [Atictent India, pp i8, 19] As regards the 
pillars themselves, it is to be noted that while those at 
Persepohs and elsewhere are structural, the Asokan ones are 
purely monumental Nor is the idea of faising the pdlars 
completely foreign to India The raising of rehgious symbols 
for common reverence is a tnne-honoured Indian practice 
Hindu temples have alwa5rs before them, l^eir banner-torch 
or hght-piUar, which are often adorned w;Jh the special 
symbol of the god, a wheel, or a indent •Vedic hterature 
Itself, by Its descnptions of the banner of Indra, and 
sacnficiaj, posts, pomts to far-distant ongms of these pillars 
The Asokan pillar is the descendant of those royal or tnbal 
ensigns or standards which were set up to mark off the 
sacrificial areas idt ancient Vedic ceremonies. The Indian 
purpose of these pillars is, again, declared in their tery 
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locations Rummmdei and Samath called for pillars com- 
memorative respectively of the Buddha’s Nativity and first 
teachmg The pillar at Nighva associates itself mth the 
fifth of the pre\nous Buddhas A group of pillars gmdes 
the pilgrim’s progress towards the Buddhist holy places 
It IS not, hovever, to be claimed that Asokan art does not 
reveal any trace of foreign mfluence It is only difficult to 
trace it to a particular source or country in that age of 
frequent ana’ fruitful mtercourse between India and the 
outside world The influx of foreigners to India for pur- 
poses of trade and business called for the institution of a 
Foreign Office m the chief cities of India under Asoka’s 
grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, as stated b}’- Megasthenes, 
the Greek ambassador to his court And we have already 
seen from Asofca's own words m his edicts how largely and 
rehgiously did he seek to chensh and cultivate these foreign 
relations with the then most prominent Western countnes 
and seats of Hellenic culture and ciiihsation The fact of 
the matter *Ivas that in that age of mtercourse and mter- 
change of ideals, the arts of different countnes were bound 
to reveal some corrqnon elements and features vhich m the 
case of India and Persia might be traced to a common source 
from which the entire culture of the East or Asia has sprung 



CHAPTER VI 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

We may now present an account of the social conditions of 
the country, so far^as they can be gathered from the evidence 
available 

Society IS descnbed as compnsing rehgious and secular 
classes The former are distinguished as '' Brahmanas, 
Sramanas and other Pasandas,” i e , followers different 
dissenting sects Among these dissenters, the most pro- 
minent m Asoka's tune were the Nirgranthas (Jams), and 
the Ajlvikas, who have been smgled out as receiving the 
special favour of the emperor by his grant of rock-cut 
dwellmgs to them 

The rehgious life of the country was represented by a 
multiphcity of sects, of which the Edicts mention by name 
only the four aforesaid as bemg evidently the mbre influential 
ones, viz , the Brahmanas, the Buddhists, the Ajivikas, and 
the Nirgranthas The mterests of all these rehgions were 
promoted equally and impartially by the State through a 
special department created for the purpose under the 
enhghtened rehgious pohcy of the emperor* That policy, it 
should be observed, was not one of reh[ji(?us neutrality, 
which is a pohcy of apathy and inaction, but a policy pf^ 
active su^ort of the " essence " and good to be found, m 
th^opimon of the emperor, m all the rehgious denominations 
of the country 

Intellectual life centred chiefly m the monasteries and 
other institutions associated with the different denomijia- 
tions, and was very much quickened *by the debates and 
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discussions among these denominations which were really so 
many different schools of philosophy Learning and culture 
at the higher levels of society sefm also to have filtered 
down to the masses so as to produce a comparatively large 
percentage of hteracy among them This we can mfer, as 
Dr Vmcent A Smith was the first to pomt out \Asoka, 
p 139], from the fact that the Edicts were composed m the 
vernacular dialects, and mscnbed m the tivo pnnapal scnpts 
of the country on stone m places where they were accessible 
to the masses, only on the assumption that they would be 
able to read them and lay^to heart the meamng of the 
message which their beloved sovereign addressed to them for 
their own true well-being Any other assumption would 
only represent Asoka as havmg embarked upon this costly 
and arduous adventure simply to satisfy his own whim or 
vamty The popular hteracy was the product of the 
numerous educational institutions and monastenes connected 
with the ^various denominations of the country The 
efficiency of the monastenes as agencies of popular education 
may be mferred from the results achieved even m modem 
times, not the days of their glory, by the monastenes of 
Burma where the number of persons per 1000 able to read 
and wnte is 378 for males and 45 for females, as agamst 37 
and 2 in the Umted Pro\mces of Agra and Oudh, mth so 
many cities and histone capitals, according to the Census 
figures of 1901 Thus Vmcent Smith comes to the con- 
clusion " I thipk it likely that the percentage of hteracy 
among the Buddhist [?] population in Asoka’s time was 

^ In considering, however, this apparently very' reasonable inference 
advanced by Dr V A Smith and otlicr vmters, 110 must note that 
it leads us to the nocition that there was some sort of lingua franca 
developed m Afokan India For Asoka s inscriptions reveal a com- 
mon language urderlymg its many local pecuhanties and pro- 
v^naahsms m respect of the formi of w ords, grammar, and vocabulary, 
and this common language is assumed to have been Understood bj 
the north as well the south Indians m the third century b c , 
though South India so early became the fruitful mother of so nfany 
vigorous languages difierent from one another, and radically different 
from ,the languages of the north 1 The whole question should be 
considered from the standpomt of the history of the Indian languages 
and hteratnre ' 
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higher than it is now in many provmces of British India ’ ’ 

The rehgious classes of soaety are distinguished from the 
secular classes designated as grihasihas or householders in 
the Edicts Among thfe different castes or classes then 
existmg in society, we have mention of the Brahmanas and 
Ibhyas or Vai^yas [RE V], soldiers and their leaders, 
corresponding to Ksatri}^ {bhatamaya, ib), and servants 
and hirehngs {ddsa-bhataka in RE IX, Xt, XIII, and 
PE VII), corresponding to the Sudras AU these different 
castes and classes marked viciety m all the provinces of 
Asoka’s empire, except thejaiiapada or provmce of the Yonas 
who did not know of these ntkdyas and pdfamdas, and nere 
strangers even to Brahmanas and Sramanas E XIII] 
Thus the Yona province of the empire was not it all Hindmsed 
m cult or custom 

An elevated and extended conception of tlie home or 
family hfe appears in the Edicts Moral life is to he built 
pnmanly upon a proper system of domestic relations to be 
marked by a wide range of- interests and sympathies, 
embracing not merely the relationships in blood, but also ' 
those due to pupiRge, or -even physical sernce, nay, even 
the service denved from the domesticated animals whose 
claims to kmd treatment are recognised 
The pdpular rehgious hfe of the times seems to have been 
dominated by too many and tnvial ceremonies, as stated in 
R E IX There was also the universal belief in papa [R E V 
and PE III] and p inya [RE IX anfl*X], in paralokn, 
and svarga, 1 e , m what may be called the doctrine of Karma 
The popular Buddhism of the times seems also to have 
admitted of the worship of the pre\'jo_^ Buddhas, as is 
apparent from Asoka’s \Tsit and repairs Jo the stupa of 
Kpndkamam , 

It was also the recognised dutj' of the householder^ tf> 
honour^nd support those who left their houses and chattels 
Ih their quest of Truth Asoka’s repeated insistence on 
r^pect for the asceUcs points to their numencal strength m 
the country The growth of asceticism is a comphjnent to 
the moral progress of a country whidi could produce a 
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plentiful crop of men capable of renouncmg the world and 
of utmost self-demal m the mterests of the life spmtual 

Some of the ascetics could be mduced to mclude social 
service as a rehgious duty Out^of these were recnuted 
Asoka’s missionanes who dedicateiV themselves to the service 
of their faitn m distant and foreign lands 

Some facts about the soaal life of the upper classes and 
royalty may be gathered from the legends Polygamy and 
early mam^ge seem to have been m vogue Asoka had 
several %vives He first married at i8 He married his 
eldest daughter when she was J4 But it is remarkable how 
the Buddhist Church m those days provided a career for 
the aristocratic youths choosmg to dedicate themselves to 
its service Pnnce Mahendra and Pnncess Sanghamitra 
both renounced the world and entered the Sangha as its 
members That is why Asoka shows a distinct predilection 
for ascetics m his Edicts 

The popular rehgious outlook was distinctly wide and 
cathohc Undu missionaries working m " the country of 
the Yona " {Mahdv XII 6], — the five Hellenistic countnes 
of Syna, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia, and Epuus, — success- 
fully solved the soaal problem of sea-voyage and foreign 
travel Caste could not pit itself against rehgion A further 
typical example of the same broadenmg rehgious outlook is 
furnished m the conversion of a Greek mto a Hmdu ivith his 
ongmal name changed mto Dharmaraksita, and then by his 
selection as an evangehser of the Aparantaka country 
After this, we need not be surpnsed at the gift of a mono- 
hthic column m honour of Lord Vasudeva by a Hmdu Greek 
named Heliodorus calhng himself a Bhagavata, m about 
140 B c It was this kmd of spintuahty that, surmountmg 
geographical boundcfries and barriers, earned India’s message 
and thought tef ^ther lands and laid the foundation of a 
Greater India across the horthem mountams and the 
southern seas ^ 

Though one of the greatest kmgs of history, Asoka has 
not received from postenty the tnbute due to his memory, 
if we, of course, leave out of account the Buddhis't hterature 
of legjenHs, Ceylonese and Indian, that have naturally gathered 
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round one to whom Buddhism owes so much An attempt 
was even made by some later Brahmin grammanans to bring 
mto disrepute the very tijle by which he is known They 
have explamed his appellation Devdnampriya as- the standmg 
epithet of a fool I But the Buddhist references are, of 
course, duly respectful The Mtlnida Pafiha [iv i, 47] 
refers reverentially to Asoka as “ dhammaraja," the 
nghteous kmg, holdmg his court at Patahputra, and movmg 
out to see the nver Ganges on which his aty stancJs, with his 
retmue of urban and rural people [negania-jdnapadd], his 
officers (atnachcha) , his soldiers ^Jtaia-hala), and his ministers 
(inahdvtdtras) Other tnbutes to his memory are on stone 
The Junagadh mscnption of Rudradaman (about A.D 150) 
contams the expression Asokasya Maurya^a [Ep hid vm 
43], while m a much later mscnption at Samath of Kumara- 
devi [queen of Emg Govmdachandra of Kanau] (a d 1114- 
1154), hid IX 321], we have the expression, " Z)/iar«ia- 
ioha-naradhipasya," 1 e , " of nghteous Asoka, the ruler of 
men " A yet later mscnption of Dhammacheti pTA , xxu ] 
also mentions Dharmasoka Lastly, there is a Burmese 
mscnption at Bodh-Gaya of the date A D 1295-1298, which 
refers to " Sri Dhammasoka, the ruler of Jambudvipa, who 
built 84,000 chaityas ” [Ep hid xi 119] Thus Indian 
histoncal )udgment has nghtly designated Asoka as Asoka 
the Righteoils 

But the memory of Asoka has perhaps received a more 
fittmg recogmtion and reverence m sculpture Accordmg 
to Foucher, the Asokan Cycle has inspired even early 
Buddhist Art He finds some of the texds of the Dtvya- 
vaddna bearmg on the life of Asoka illustrated on stone at 
Sanchi On the front face of the lower hntel of the eastern 
gate of the Sanchi stupa, there may be traded a representa- 
tion of the visit of Asoka to the Bodhi tree,” the details of 
which seem to be borrowed from the descnption of the everiC 
m the Divynvaddna (pp 397-398) It tells pf Asoka cotnmg 
ivith'his jealous queen, Tisyaral^ita, ra a procession to the 
Bodhi tree, wljich was withenng under a spell cast by her 
upon it, to have it revived by " watenng it with pitcheft of 
scented water" Accordmgl5f, we find -to the left of tfie 
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sculpture a crowd of musicians and devotees with water 
vessels , m the centre, the temple and Tree of ICnowIedge 
{Samiodhi) , and to the nght, a/oj'al retinue, a long and 
queen descendmg from an elephant, and the same offering 
later theu" worship at the Tred The association of this 
sculpture mth Asoka is further indicated by the figure of 
pairs of peacocks at the ends of the architrave, the pea- 
cock {inayura or Pah mom) bemg the dynastic symbol of 
the Maui^^as This scene is repeated on the top and second 
panels of the rear face of the left pillar of the south gate 
also Then the story of thi Divyavadaiia of Asoka’s visit 
to the stupa at Ramagruma is also represented, with its 
details, on stone, both at the south and the east gates 
At the south gate, it occurs on the front face of the middle 
architrave, showing to the nght Asoki approaching in his 
chanot with his royal retmue of elephants, liorsemen, and 
footmen, and to the left, the worshipping Nagas and Nagis, 
the guardians of tlic stupa [Div p 380] It may be noted 
that about a centurj' earlier, at a few paces from this sculp- 
ture, Asoka himself had erected his pillar to bear the inscnp- 
tion of his Edict At the cast gate, back lower hntel, the 
Nagas arc represented as elephants bnnging flowers and 
fruit as offenngs Lastly, the DtiVaiaddiia stor} of Asoka’s 
visit to the Deer Park as tlic scene of the Buddha’s first 
teaching is also represented at Sanchi Sir John Jlarsliall 
discovers it on the south gate, front face of its left pillar, of 
which the top panel shows Asoka with his two queens visiting 
the Mrtgaddva indicated by the sjTnboIs of tlic deer and the 
wheel, and the second panel showing Asoka in his chanot 
with his retinue around [Guide to Sanchi, p 50] Tlius these 
sculptures const' tute some of the best memorials winch 
postenty har raised to the pious memory of Asoka 



CHAPTER VII 

TRANSLATION AND ANNOTATION OF THE EDICTS ' 
A Minor Rock Edicts 


I 

[Brahmagiri] 

Under the instructions of the Pnnce (aryaputra) and 
Ministers {mahdmalras) - from Suvarnagin,^ the jlmisters of 

>T 1 i 6 Edicts here are arranged in the chronological order, so far 
as it may be inferred from, or is indicated by, them 
* Literally " great m measnre,*' and hence a man of lilgh rank, 
high offiaal, prune imnistcr In the Edicts, the Mahamatras arc 
found m independent charge of atics, e g , Isila, Samapa [K R E II], 
or Kosambi JM P E ], or associated with the Viceregal Pnnces as at 
Tosalf [K R E II] or at Suvamagin, as here , arc placed m charge 
of over thousands of hves [K R E II] . arc sent out on quinquennial 
inspection of judicial administration, as on other duties {Ib ) , 
are heads of Departments os Dharma-TiIahamatrAs, Stii-adhj^ksa- 
jWahamStras, or as directors of diEcrcnt religious sects [R E "v, 
P E VII, M P E ] , and arc also members of the Hantn-Pansad 
or councillors to whom the king confides urgent matters [R E VI] 
In the Kautillya, the Maharaatra figures as a iqinistcr n lo, 12, 13] 
and as the chief executive officer of a aty under fJie title " NSga'nka- 
mahSmatra [IV 5], uhilc his power and influcime^MiU be evident 
from the fact that the seditious mahSmatra is a cause of much 
concern to the kmg, who even sends hun out of the way [V 1 1 1 The “ 
^dnaya pji»ka, as Dr Thomas shows ^JRAS, 1914, p 389] Jojows 
of^ore vanJtiK of Mahamfitras, the Vohafika Mahamatta (for 
w), Gan^ Mahamatta (Finance), Senfinayakam (Army) Upa- 
chSiakam (Coart), and Sabbatthakam (Prime Minister) ^ 

on/jT" mount," the place might be V the 

a cient-gold-mimng areas, and this edict l-as been found at ^aski 
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Isila ^ are to be wished good health and then addressed as 
follows ® 

Thus ordains His Sacred Majesty ^ For more than two 

near Raichur, which shows numerons t^ces of anaent gold workings, 
a shaft of which is the deepest m the world known so far [Hyderabad 
Arch Senes, No 1 5 Hultzsch identifies it with Kanakagm, south 
of Maski. 

^ The name Isila, strangely enough, appears in a Sanchi inscription 
[No 4, p III of Ep hid u ] Isda may be taken to be the modem 
Siddapura Village m the Chitaldroog Distnct of the Mysore Provmce 
* This paragraph appears only jia the three Mysore versions of the 
Edicts 


’The Mask! Edict uses the kmgs personal name, Asoha, and has 
settled a long controversy on the subject 

The formul^, " Thus saith the kmg Pijadasi," is absolutely 
sing ular ifa Indian Epigraphy, without any pi'ecedent or mutation 
It was, however, m use among the Achaeme ni a n Kmgs of Persia 
The inscriptions of Danus begm with the formula, thkfay (Sans 
Samsati) DSiayvaush ( = Dharayavasuh) kshayathiya (t=ksetfi)," 
".thnssaith the King Danus ” Thus the formula b^me known m India 
through the pohtical connection of Danus with a part of the Panjab 
It is also significant that the Persian word for inscnpfaon is the same 
as the Asokan word dtpi, hpt [see Senart, Inscnphons of Ptyadast, 
u loo] It is, however, to be noted that the formula, " evam aha," 
' thus saith,” may be also taken to be of mdigenous ongm, con 
sidermg that it is mentioned as one of the set phrases prescribed for 
what is called a prajflSpana-iSsana (writ of information) by Kautiljra 
Another variety of raja-iasana (royal writ) is called by Kautilj^ 
Sjfla-Iekha (wnt of command), of which we have also eaamples in 
this Edict, as well as m K E III and IV, where Asoka addresses his 
djflS or decree to,.^ vanous officers and to his pansad or council 


respectively 

For the expression Devanamprtya Pnyadarii, V A Smith’s transla- 
tion, " His Sacred and Gracious Majesty,” seems to me to be the 
most appropriate, and is accordmgly adopted here The form 
DevSnam-prtya ins^d of Deva-pnya would be an epithet of con- 
tempt under a rrle of Pamm [vi 3, 21], but is mentioned among the 
exceptions to thefaile by KatySyana (about 350 b c accordmg to 
cSipR G Bhandarkar), supported by Patanjah (150 b c ) and even 
the Kdiikd (AD 650) The exception is not, howeier, allowed by 
the later grammanap, Bhattojidikjita, who msists om taiong Devd- 
nSmpriya as a term of contempt, rmpljnng a fool [murhha) devoia of 
the knowledge of Brahma, and hence addicted only tq sacrifices and 
offermps by which they please gods, m coivs please men by ofiermg 
milk (vide Tativabodhini and BSlamanoramS) Thus a btle which 
was complimentary during the Nandas, Mauryas and Sungas, suffers 
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years and a half that I had been a lay-disciple (upasaka)/ I 
had not exerted myself well * 

But a year— indeed, fog more than a year that I visited 
the Samgha,® 1 exerted myself greatly 

a detenoration m sense under later Brahmimcal prejudice against 
the most distinguished Buddhist monarch I 
The rule of Paimu referred to above is “ Sasthya akroSe," 1 e , the 
genitive affix is to be retained for compounds denoting affiront or 
msult, e g , C/iaurasya Kulam, but BrShnana-kuIam, -wl^re no con- 
tempt is meant, and, similarly, Dtodnampnya, as instanced in the 
Varthka Patanjah, in his gloss on PS^ini's v 3, 14, mentions 
DevSnamprtya as a form of beneiSttOTy address alon|; with forms 
hke Dlrghiyuh and Ayusman In B^a’s Har^achanta, the epithet is 
twice used as an honorific 

I Ya hakam upasake 
Ya sumi pakSeayake (Rupnath), 

(or) prakfisa Sake (as read by Hultzsch) , 

Yam aih sumi bumpaiake (hlaski) 

Am sumi Bndha-Sake (Maski, as read by Hultzsch) 

Thus, according to Hultzsch, the Rupnath text stateSj^ tivo and a 
half years and somewhat more (have passed) since I am openly a 
' Sskya," or a " Buddha Sahya," according to Maski text The 
word $Sikya means a Buddhist Kantilya has the expression $akyS- 
fivaksdtn^the Sfikyas, the Ajivakas and others [III 20], while the 
Buddha is called ^Skyamuni in the Rummmdei Pillar Inscription 
* Prakamte from verb prakram 

’ This passage has to be read, as explained m the bodj' of the book, 
along with that m R.E XIII which refers to Asoka’s increased 
devotion to Buddhism following the Kaimga war This mcrcased 
devobon pracbcally meant his entenng upon a higher stage than that 
of the idle and mdifferent tipasaka This might hidicate the stage 
of the Bhikhhu-gattka or some other stage as explained m the text 
Asoka bad been in this stage " for more than a year " when be 
issued the first Mmor Rock Edict, of which the date must thus be 
about 260 B c , 1 e , about two years later than hjs^almga conquest 
with which commenced his real religious progre^ (prahrama) 
This is one of the grounds for considering this cdictfis the carhest of 
the edicts, the Rock Edicts on their o^vn e\ndencc being issued 
between 258-57 n c 

The ongm»i has the followmg rcadmgs 

Sa'^tghs upaytte [Brsihm and Siddap ] or upcTc (Ru ) or upaySie 
(Bair) or vpagale [Maski] The commentary on N\ddesa explams 
upelo as SiannePm gala (approaching), and upagaio as upagantva 
thtto (approaching stayed there) ’ 

Thus the expression does not point to tlic pennanent monkho'id 
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Thus during this time the people in Jambudvipa who had 
remained unassociated with the gods became associated with 
the gods ^ , 

of the emperor, as has been usually afsumed It may merely mean 
his actual visit to the Saugha, such as is related in the legends 

Indeed, the legends seem to throw some light on this obscure passage 
ui the edict Like the edict, they mark out two stages m Asoka's 
progress toivards Buddium, the stage of inaction followed b> that 
of ercrtionJl The period of the first stage is also represented m 
tradition to be three years, as m the edict The Mahaiamsa and 
SamantapSsddika, for instance, relate that for three years from his 
coronation, Asoka remained :n hi ancestral faith, a follower of non- 
Buddhist sects (RajfUara abhisckam pSpuniti’a tlni je\*a sariivach- 
chharani bahiraka pflsandarfa panganhi) During this time he also 
came under the influence of Nigrodha who taught him the Doctnne 
of AppatrOdat{=parakraii!a of the edict) and gradually introduced to 
him a growing number of Bhiksus, until m Ihe fourth year Asoka 
was moved to visit the Saiigha (ganltd Sawgham) and mvite them to 
the palace under their leader Moggahputta Tissa Trom a follower 
of an individual teacher, Asoka now became the follow er of the 
Safigha TJfiis second stage is referred to in the legends by the 
expression SSsanappateio, which corresponds to San ghe upagale of 
the edict The edict calls this stage as one of acb\ c pursuit of the 
Dharma {parSkratna) Tradition gives the details and events of 
such activity, viz, (i) VihSrakamma, construction of religious 
edifices [the dhammaihanihhaz of P E VIIJ for three years, (a) his 
brother, Tissa, and son-in-law, AgnibrahmS, ordained in the fourth 
year of his reign (3) his son, Mahcndra, and daughter, Sanghamitifi, 
ordained m the sixth year, whence Asoka is promoted to the status 
of Sdsanaddydda The tradition is somewhat differently told m the 
northern text, DivydvadSna, according to which Asoka was m the 
first stage drawp, towards Buddhism by the monk B51apandxta, or 
Samudra, and the second stage was marked by (n) his acceptance of 
Upagupta as his preceptor, and (6) his pilgnmigc to the Buddhist 
holy places under Upagupta Even m the first stage, the stage of 
an ordmary' upasaka, the Dtv makes Asoka declare bus taking refuge 
in the Teacher, tlrelBuddha and the Dharma {$aranair yifim upatrrt 
tarn cha Buddt am ganaiaram iiryaniveditam cha dhannam), and his 
readiness to sacrRicc ovcrything — children, home, waves, and wealth — 
for the sake of the kingdom of nghtcousness tdharmarSjyasya idsane) 
Dr B M Barua considers the expression — samgkam upagale or upete — 
as a shortening of the usual formulae for an up5saka, s' ctf as Sam^hant 
saranam gala or saranatiham upeto or Samghassa sissaihSvupagalo 
[SumaAgalan I 230-236] He has also found Jhc more alhed 
exprfssion, sailgka-gala, in Vtsuddhttragga [PTS cd , Vol I, p iS] 

• This passage has not boon adequately explained Its different 
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readings are given below 
Rupnath Text YS unaya kaiiya Jadibudipasi 
Sabasram Text Etena cha amtalena Jambudlpasi 
Biahmagin Text Inuna An kfilena 
Masla Text Pure Jambudlpasi 
Rupnath Text Amish devf husu tc dSni imsh kata 
Sahasram Text Ammisam devS samta munisS misamdeva kata 
Brahmagin Text Amish samanJl mumsa J aiiibudipasi mish devehi 
Mask! Text Ye attusa, deva. husu te dam misibhuth 


The difierent translators of the passage up to Hultzvib have all 
taken it to refer to the commingling of gods with men or men "with 
gods, but have not taken the trouble to explain what exactly the 
"commingling" means Accordujg to Dr F W Thomas [Cawt- 
hndge History, p 505], the meanmg is to the followmg efiect 
" Asoka claims that m httle more than a year he had brought the 
Brahman gods to the knowledge of those people m India, 1 c , the 
wild tnbes, who had formerly known nothing of the^ ” I suggest 
the followmg further and more probable mteipretations 

(1) Withm this interval, m Jamhudvipa, men who were " nn- 
mingled ivith gods " (1 e , had no gods or no rehgion) came to be 
" mingled with gods " (i e , became rchgious, or worshippers of gods) 

By Asoka’s missionary activities folloiving a closer contact with 
the Sahgha, the cause of rehgion had made a considerable advance 
among the peoples of India 

(2) Withm this interval, m Jamhudvipa, men whose gods were 
disunited had become men whose gods were united 

In other words, within this mterval of tune, the strife of gods and 
their worshippers (i e , of the jamng sects) had largely ceased m the 
country 


In other edicts, Asoka inculcates rehgious toleration, and respect 
for BrShmanas as well as Sramanas , here he states that as the ron- 
sequence of rehgious disciphne. he reached the stage at which he 
^Mwed that the divers rehgions and the vanous gods worshipped 
y different sects could (and ought to be) harmonis?S The harmonv 
of rehgions now became to him a conscious pursuit 

“terpretations, the first is mapphcable to the Riipnatn 
and Maski mscnptions, which speak only of the union of gods pre- 
mousty disuni ed. and have no reference to mencpto the 
St« among men The Rupnath mscr^tion d 4 mtely 

^tes tha^e gods were disnmted before and aronoiv united 1 
religioiK strife, the war of sects, had largdy ceased, the lilaski 

inS r^t pr^erved this passage 

aS it J?'! Brdhfiiagm, and it mentions both men and gods 

two (I) and (21 

the Sif™ • “ " "“”8ted with the gS-' io^ivl 

the same meanmg as , if rendered as " united\lo;.g with S 
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gods " or “ united by or through their gods,” it would give the same 
meaning as (2) Indeed, " amtsS samSna mumsS " can hardly mean 
" disunited ivith the gods," as it must under the mterpretation (i) , 
the natural meamng is " disunited amdng themselves," which agrees 
viuth (e) 

Accordmgly, (2), which suits all the readmgs, must be the correct 
rendering 

Asoka then proceeds to pomt out that the promotion of religious 
unity among the sects is not the monopoly or special privilege of 
pnnccs or other highly placed men , aimty and toleration m rehgion 
can be equally promoted by other men, however low their station m 
hfe Everjone can, and ought to, practise this virtue , 

After dilat?iag on a man’s obhip,tion m relation to the followers of 
other religions, this edict (m its latter part called M R-E II) teaches 
a man's duties m other relations of hfe, c g , towards parents, pre- 
ceptors kmsmen, neighbours, animals, etc The theme of the edict 
is a man’s (^nties towards his fellow-men or fellow -creatures m 
difiercnt relations of life • 

Besides the above two interpretations, a third mterpretation may 
also be suggested as a very' plausible one from the cxintext of the 
passage It would appear from the context that Asoka says m 
cfiect ” a httle more than a year s exertion, lo 1 1 have made 
such progress {bSdham cha ine pahamte pakamasa fit tyam phale) 
it IS, indeed, the men m Jambudvipa (the best country, accordmg to 
the sacred texts, for spmtual life) who could thus have ' commerce ivith 
gods ' m such a short tune But let it not be understood that such 
progress is only fo'r the great like me ' It is easier for a camel to 
enter the cj c of a needle than for a nch man to enter heaven ' Great 
or small, all must exert themselves Then alone will the Pilgrim’s 
Progress {prakrama] lead to the Promised Land [viptiln sarga) ’’ In 
this mterpretation, the exertion and its results arc personal to the 
kmg, and are not objective in their reference Asoka is here making 
an appeal to his people for the moral hfe on the strength of hrs own 
expcnence, the success of his personal sclf-excrtions The other 
mterpretations w ould assume the impossible, viz , that Asoka by a 
y'ear's propagandist work had made the entire people godlike, or the 
wilder tnbes acquamted wath the gods, or had harmonised the w-imng 
creeds Therefore,ll;e subjectiv c reference of the passage w ould make 
a better sense „ As regards the superior spirrtual potcnbahties of the 
people of Jambudvipa, on v’-hich the Indian sacred works arc fond 
of dwellmg, we may refer to hlanu’s dcCtution of Brahmavarta as 
'Hiie land created by the gods." or to a typical passage m the 
Vi^nuptirSrtam where it is stated that burth m In^a-'is the final 
fehci' V rewardmg spiritual merit accumulated m a thoCsand hves, that 
those bom in India can surpass even the gods m spiritual progress, 
and that, accordmgly, the gods themselves seek bifth m this holy 
land ' This sentiment w c find first expressed m the A ihatvai eda (See 
my^ Naltmiabsm tn Hwdu Culture, Asian Library Senes London, 19I1] 
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Of exertion, indeed, is this the result ! But this cannot 
be attained by the great ^ alone For the small, too, can 
attain to a wide heaven bhss - by sustained exertion ® 

For this purpose has this message been proclaimed that 
(the small) along with thei great may exert themselves m 
this manner, and that even my frontagers,'* may know (it), 
and that this exertion may be of long duration Nay, it 
shall increase, shall immensely mcrease, it shall increase by 
at least ® one and a half times ® And this message has been 
caused to be proclaimed 256 times by the kmg on tour '' 

^MahSlpencm (1 e , Mahatmanaiva) KautJj^ [I 13] uses the 
words pradhaiia and kfudraka Maski and other versions use the 
form tiddlake or tidSlS from Sans t<dSra 

’ Notice that the result of religious exercise {parakrama or prak- 
raina] is described, firsljy, as communion wth the gods, secondly, as 
attainment of heaven 

*Pa^a[m]« nena=paftamamtnena [R], palakamamhiend [S] 
but m Maski, the word is dhamayttlena 1 e , by devotion to dhanna 
This should settle the mearung of the word dhommayula used in other 
edicts [RR V, P E vn] • 

* These frontagers (autos) axe vained in R.E II and XIII It 
may be noted that these Jlm-’r Rock Edicts meant for the people on 
the borders of Asoka's empire were consequently located on the 
borders of that empire m Mysore Thus their location was deter- 
nuned not by accident but by design 

‘ Avaradfitya=‘avaladhtyC}id [S]=ava>arddhena, le, by the least 
part or mminuim (cf Panuu, v 4, 57) 

Cf ApardrddAyat=without a maxim um 

• The Rupnath text (as weU as Sahasram) adds " This very 
message is to be inscnbed on rocks and also, wher^^herc are pillars 
of stone here (hadha) on such pillars also is it to be inscnbed ” 

This statement shows that some pillars had existed before Asoka’s 
time, and been fashioned and erected by his predecessors 

It also proves the priority in time of these Minor Pillar Edicts to 
all other edicts by refemng to the issue of edicts ‘br Asoka as bemg 
only intended at this time, and not as accomplished fa*ts 

’’ This passage is one of the notonous cruxes of Asokan Inscnp- 
tions, and can be best explained on the basis of a comparative study* 
of its diSerent readings viz , 

Br lyanT?*!^ savane sdvapite vyiithena 200 50 6 
Ru V3ru4hena savane kate 200 50 6 sata viidsi ta 
Sa lyam chjL savane vivuthena duve sapanma lati-satS vivuthS 
ti 200 50 6 , 

(i) From the above readings it is evident that vyidhena or vyuthciS 

M ( „ • 
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and vtvuthena may bo equated, as also vivuihS and vtvosa ^ 
vivutha IS also common to the two equations therefore the words 
vyiitha, vytilha, vtvnlha and vtvSsa are cognate Now tnvSsa means, 
literally, *' dwelhng out (or away froill home) " It may apply to a 
tour, or a mission, and the da3rs of such a tour (or mission) may be 
numbered as so many tnvSsas Afid vyuiha or vyittha [=Sans 
vytifila or vyu^la, " absent from home,' or " one who has passed 
(e g , rSlrtm, a night) ” (Monier Williams’ Dictionary)] may mean 
one who is on a tour or mission 

No doul^ we have other uses of tytifia m the Kautiliya [II 6 
and 7] m the sense of ' the regnal year, month, fortnight and day " , 
in the Varaha Sraula Sutra [Akulapada, Khanda III] m the sense of 
the fourth y^ma or last part oJ,mght-time , or m the Baudhayana 
Dharma Sutra 5, 30] m the sense of ' having spent the mght (in 
prayer) " , but m these mscnpbons of Asoka, vyiitha or vyutha has 
to be denied from vtvSsa, and must be connected with a tour or 
mission away from home or headquarters 

(2) Neict consider the numerals 200 50 6 

The Rupnath readmg " 200 50 6 sata vivasa ta ” (or it, as proposed 
by Hultzsch) and the Sahasram " duvc sapamna lab sata invutha b 
both show that this is the number of vivasas or vivuthas 

If vivdsa or vivutha stands for "daysawaj from headquarters," 
then we hSve 256 such days 

If vtvdsa or vivutha like vyutha, means ' ofBcer on a mission or 
expedibon," or ' officer despatched,” then we have 256 such officers 
(by whom the proclamabon is despatched to as many quarters) In 
the South Indian inscnpbon of Brabmagin the figures 200 50 6 
immediately followmg savSpite I'j-uthena " mdicate customarj 
particulars about the proclamabon, and from the Rupnath and 
Sahasram inscnpbons, we find that these parbculars plate either to 
the date or the method of despatch In fact, these inscnpbons tell 
of all the methods bv vhich Asoka sought to give pubhaty to his 
proclamabons He would first have them msenbed {lehhapeta 
vSlata) on rock.' {pavatisu) and pillar [silathambhasi), fiaed and per- 
manent he would also have them arculate m difierent local areas 
by despatchmg his Pubhatj^ Officers, or copies of his proclamabons 
Indeed, we must find a difference of meanmg m " savane savSpite " 
of Brahmagin and "savane kate” of Rupni^th For while 
' savapite" jefers to the hearing of the proclamabon, haie<==krita 
refers to the d^'aftiiig of the proclamabon, accordmg to Panims 
^mles " Adhikntya knte granthc ” and " Xnte granthe ” [IV 3, 07 
1 16] 

(3) In the Sahasram msenpbon, ' duve samMipna lab-sata " 
gives m words the meanmg of the figures ‘ 200 seto ” The eepres- 
••lon may be taken as equivalent to Sanskrit " di e satpanchaiada- 
dhij'e Sate ” Here Idlt cannot, as generally suppol'ed, stand lor rSlt 
(nighth because m that case w e hav c " two (fifrt'six nights) hundred ” 
or "two fftvsix (nights hundred), ’ meaning 'nights two hundred 
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fiftysix," but for^this to mean 256, we must have the place-value, 
of not the full decimal scale of notation Before the device of place- 
value came to be in vogue, *' fifty-six (added to) two hundred " 
would be necessary, 1 e , there? must be ah {m the sense of adhtka) 
between fifty-six and two hundred to express 256 Hence ISh 
contains ait It cannot possibly stand for rSlt, rSin It is true 
that the place-value is mentioned m Vasubandhu and the FySsa- 
bhS^ya as m common use, and this may take us back on the most 
favourable supposition to the second century a n as the era of its 
introduction, but as regards the Asokan inscriptions, the very 
figures 200 50 6 show that the device of the place-value was not yet 
m existence Nor can it be said that "dnve sapamna lati-featfi" 
sunply reads m words the figures 50 6 , this cannot explam 
sapatnn& for 50 6 , nor the mterventlon of sapamna between duve and 
saiS 


Tnrmng to the question, what is la m Jati } we have two possible 
mterpretations 

(t) Sapamnaiati = sapaihnasiti=sapamn5ia+ati=fift5r-six (added 

to) Here fo must be taken to be-the senbe’s mistake for so or ia, or 
pamnala is a dialectical vanant of pamn&ia (though not phonetically 
sound) -- 

(u) (Onginally) sapathni-tatiosapaninSyati (or sapamnSyati) = 

sapamnfilab * 

Now m the Rupnath inscnpbon itself, we find /o for ya, either by 
the senbe’s mistake, or (though this is a phonetic heresy) by a 
dialectic vanant, as m the expression “ pavateu lekhapeta vSIata,” 

1 4, which must be " pavabsu lekhfipeUvSyata," as we find by 
comparison with ' sUathambhasi lakhSpetavayata ” of 1 5 We 
may note that in Rupnath we have both the forms v5ya and vaya, 
e g vivasetavaya (i of 1 5 

But perhaps a- third, and m my opinion, the beSl. mterpretahon of 

sa-panms-lah ■■ is suggested by the Pah grammatical rule— 

Yavamadanatarala chfigamh," “ the consonants ya, va, fna, da, 
na, la ra, and la shouM be placed between the filial vowel of the 
ptCMdmg word and the mibal vowel of the succeeding word if a 
sandhi betiveen those two vowels takes place " The examples 'cited 
for this rale mclude_ chha +aslti=chhal 5 sib. whence we may also 
denve ^^a-^mnalab by sandhi from clihaDamna+ab=chha- 

“ * by Mr C D 

(4) 5 afa m Rupnath and sats m Sahasram appear’at first sight to 

f ^1“ ^ 50 6 sata vivdslT 

(Rupnath), r^cannot mean hundred, for it would give 25600 

“ di^e sapaihna lab-sata" must meJn " hfndred^ ai 
for santalT^ ^ vivSsd, therefore, sata stands 


coniinutd on next pagt 
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Thus saith again His Sacrfd Majesty Father and 
mother must be properly served , - likewise, a respect ^ 
for all hie should be an establiGhed pnnciple,'* taith" must 
be spoken These rehgious requisites or virtues must be 
promoted 

Likewise the preceptor must be reverenced by his pupil * 
and proper treatment should be shovm towards relations 
This IS the traditional ® rule of conduct, and this makes 

c 

1 The proclamation has been issued by (me) on tour s\hen 256 
daj-s had been spent 

Naturally a diary of the tour would be kept, and this proclamation 
was dated the 256th vtvdsa or day of absence on tour 

2 Taking jmithd uit'oia=missioners (lor despatch) [cf inva- 
setavSya of RQpnath] the proclamation has been issued by (me) on 
tour and 256 officers ha\e been despatched (to as many distncts or 
quarters) with the proclamations 

It may (be noted m passmg that 256 = 16 y 16 or 4 x 8 >; 8 It may 
be an auspicious number or may stand for 32 subdivisions of 8 
quarters, or for the number of districts m the particular adimm- 
stratii c area 

^ This Edict appears only m the three Mysore places 

= Siisusilavt^e =Su§rusita\’yah 

' Ganda =guruta according to Btihler, gim<l[vam) but Hultzsch 
reads garnsK =" to elders ’ 

^ Drahtiavyam lit =should be made firm, but, according to 
Hultzsch, the passage means firmness (of compassion) must be 
shown ' genvydue of darhyati from root drth 

•' Anievasinti 1 e , a pupil who d\ ells m the house of his teacher 

* Purdna the appropriateness of the epithet will be erident from 
the fact that the rule of conduct lierem preached is taken by Asoka 
frobi a well-laioj p passage in the TaxUiriya Upat isad fi 11] gi'ing 
the teacher ^ \mledictory eahortations to his retiring pupil Asoka 
bases his stat^nent of Dhirma on the follow mg sentences of the 
Upaniyad ‘ Satyam \ada dharmam chara, matndc%o bbara 
'^pitndevo bhava, achSryadevo bhara, atithide%o bhava The 
■^ame code of conduct is also prescribed in the Sigdloj^jla-suita (which, 
according to som£ scholars is one of the te'cts ci'cd m the Bhabru 
Edict) Seeing the householder’s son, Sigala i orshippmg the six 
quarters, the Buddha said that the si-c quarters to bb daily worshipped 
aie^ (i) mother and father, (2) teachers, (3) wife and children, (4) 
fnends and I m, (5) senunts and worlang folk, and (6) Brahmans 
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for long life Thus should one act * Wntten by the scribe * 
Chapada 

B The Bhabru or Sairat No 2 Rock Edict® 


His Gracious Majesty/ of Magadha/ saluting the 

Sangha, and wishing them all health and happmess, 
addresses them as follows 

Known is it to you. Reverend Sirs, to what exigent is my 
reverence as well as faith in the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Samgha ® 


and recluses The MahMarata is jifeo never tired of repeating the 
same duties of life A passage selected at random states them thus 
" Vfiddhopaseva dSnancha j Sauchamutthanameva cha ) Sarva- 
bhutanukampi cha ” [Santa Rajadh P , ch 59, v 142 ] 

This edict gives the first of Asoka s definifaons of the Dharma he 
preaches to ius people — the " dhammaguna," 1 e , the gunas, or dis- 
tmguishmg marks, of the dharma This proves the chronological 
pnonty of this edict to the Rock and Pillar Edicts where the Dharma 
IS more fully elaborated 

‘ The Jatuiga RfimeSvara version has here the followi^ sentence 
— '* Hevam dhaihme Devinampi>asa,’‘ 1 e , " this is the Dharma of 
DevSnaihpnya " 

*Li-pikarena this word occurring in the southernmost edict is how 
ever, written by the scnbe in the northern Khatostbi scnpt, probably 
to show ofi his knowledge of different styles of wnting The scnpt 
also mdicates that the h-pxkara had come all the way from the north- 
western frontiers to serve in the southernmost parts of the empire 
® This edict ivas engraved on a small block of granite which it 
was not difficult to remove to Calcutta where it is now in the Asiatic 
Society’s building It lay near the rock at Bawat beanne the 
M R E r, and may therefore be taken of the same date 


*Pnyadast, ht , “one who sees to the agreeable [pm a) le the 
good, of others , who wishes well of others ' and thus an appro- 
priate title for the RSji who is so called pTakyitirahjandt, 1 e from 
satisfying his people, also mterpreted as one wholopks with' kind- 
ness upon everything, ' " one of pleasing countenance.' 

^ MSgadhe the fuU e.xpression Pnyadast lajS Msgadhe should be 
token as Piyadasi, Mja of Magadha,’’ m which case the edict would 
t<e^e Sangha in general, and not to the Safigha of 
bas^een sometimes mterpreted), to 'whom it ne^ not 
be addressed from distant Rajputana 

f “ the Buddhisl Tnmty may be oon- 

nected and compared inth his statement m the M R E 

npaga e which has created so much controversy as to its meaning 
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Whatsoever has been said. Reverend Sirs, by the Lord 
Buddha, all that has of course been well said ' But of such, 
vhat has been selected by me tljiat the True Dharma may 
be e\ erlastmg - 1 may be privileged to state 

The followmg, Reverend Sirs, are the passages of the 
scripture 

1 The evcellent treatise on lloral Discipline {Vvmya- 
sinnitkasa^ ^ 

2 The course of conduct followed by the sages — modes of 
ideal life (■iliya-vasdui) ^ 

j Fean? of what may come about m future (■i7Mgaia- 
bJiaydJii] dangers threatenmg the Sanghaand thedoctnne 

4 Poem on " ^^■ho is an hermit ’ ” ^ (Minit-gcWid) 

5 Discourse on Quietism ^ (Mauueya-stlle) 

0 The Questions of Upatisya® (Upaitsa-pasvie) 

^ Identified mth a passage m Angultara [Tt'’ p 164] by Poussin 

*The passage occurs m MahSvyiilpaUt and the Ai)guilara 

’ Cf SS^tiihkamsika-dhainmadcsattd [Uddna v 3] an expression 
applied to the Four Truths expounded by the Buddha jis First 
Sermon at Samath, which Asoka must ha\e in mind here according 
to A J Edmunds [JRAS, 1913 p 387] Dr B M Barua identifies 
It with the Stgdlovada-StiUanla [Dtgha Nikdya, in 180-194] tm the 
ground that as stated in the commentary of Buddhaghosa, it apphes 
to householders (whence it is called Gthivinaya) and, mdeed to all 
classes to monks nuns and the laitj, for whose study Asoka mtended 
it The SuUania further deals ivith ' Anyassa Vwiya," le, same 
as “ Vtuaya-samiiAasa ' Ideal Disciphne, as phrased by Asoka 
[JRAS, 1915, p S09] Dr Barua s translations are partially 
utilised here 'Another identification has been proposed by Air 
S K Mitra [lA, xliiu, 1919 pp 8-11], viz, SappitnsasttUa 
[Majjhima, lu pp 37-45] which uses the words Vmayddhdra and 
atiSn ukkamseii =sdin»kkamso 

* Atigullara, II ^p 27, as pointed out by Dharmananda Kosambi 
and Lanmar^m lA X912, pp 37-40, A7ig V p 29 (Safigiit-siiUa) 
according to IJhys Davids [JRAS, 1898, p 640], Hultzsch takes 
the expression to mean anya vamsdm, " Imeages or traditional ways 
'of the holy ’’ 

^ AngttiUzra, III^ p 103, Sutta, 7° '"D J 

‘ Sutta Ntpdta, 1 12, p 36 [lb ] ^ • 

’ Same as NSlaka Sutta of Sutta Ntpdta, in ii, ]jp 131-4 

•'Same as Sanputta-Sutta [Ibtd iv 16, pp 176-9] Rhys Davids 
[JRAS, i8g3 p 639] identifies it with FijKiya, 1 39,41 
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7 The Sermon to Rahula ^ begmmng vath. the Sermon on 
Falsehood, as dehvered by the Lord Buddha [Laghulovdde 
musdvddam- adhigicliya^) 

These sections of the Zhanna, Reverend Sirs, I desire 
that most of the reverend monks and nuns should repeatedly 
hsten to'' and meditate, and in the same wav the lay- 
disciples, male as veil as female (should act) 

For this reason. Reverend Sirs, am I causing this to be 
inscnbed that they mav know of my mtenfaon ® ^ 

^ Majjhma Nikiiyn, i 414-420 Regarding these vapons identi- 
ficatjons of these texts, a due may alio be found m the story related 
by Buddhaghosa m his Vtsiiddhitiiagga of an ideal monk who 
foUoved the code of conduct prescnbed by the Buddha in the 
foUomng Suttas. luz (i) Raiha-Vimta-sttna (same as No 6 of Asoka), 
'2) Nalaka-sutta {Asoka,’s No 5), (3) ilfafto-^n^auamso* (correspond- 
ing to No 2. Ahyavasdnt, of AMka), and (4) Tuvataka-snila, m 
which the Buddha discourses on pahpadS (religious practices), pdii- 
mokkha, and sainSdhi, and these may well make up the cream of the 
Vinaya, knm^a-snitmftase or Vinaya par excellence WTiat Buddha- 
ghosa therefore, selected as the most important and representative 
texts for a Bhiksu might veil have been Cited by Asoka too I owe 
this\erj important reference to Mr C D Chatter]! 

*Thc form mtsu for mnsa false, used m this edict at Bairat, 
should make it certain that the aiMSa used in the other edict at 
Bairat [MICE I] must be a different word which hnc thus been 
nghtlj connected inth Sanskrit nnsra 

’ The ongmal is read by some (e g Kem) as adJng\chya ^adhxhyitya 
(Jb ), and by some (e g , Jlichelson) as adlitgidltya=adhxgnhya (?) 

■* Sunayn or suvey 11 (Hultzsch) —iixntyuk , this shows, as remarked 
by Senart [Jriscnp/ioiis of Piyadasx, p 70], how laming was still 
being handed down b) oral tradition and not by written books 

* This edict, as is evident, throws great hght upon the historj’^ of 
the Buddhist canomcal hterature It also definitely makes out 
Asoia as a Buddhist and, more than that, as havmg some authority 
over the church from his injunctions to all its classfe? lay or monastic, 
i^e or female Senart [friscnphoiij, n 103] finds it'strange that 
If the Buddhist canon-was defined and closed bj the time of Asoka 
^ ^fed m southern legends, he should select for mdicatmg the* 
Budd^ s lesso^ " pieces so httle characteristic so short, and so 
devoid of dogm^c importance as those which hetites appear to be. 
Md tot, too, without even aUuding to the great collectioii of which 
the utle alone ahuld have been infinitely mote significant and to 
wtuch it wo^d te so natural to appeal." when addihssmg the Sangba. 

It may also be noted that this edict, deahng onlj wath matteV 
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C The Kalinga Rock Edicts 

I ' 

[Dhaui/Ji 

The High Officers of Tosali ® in charge of the administration 
of the aty, are to be addressed as follows at the command of 
His Sacred Majesty 

Whatsoever I view (as right) I want to see how it 

concerning .the Sangha, is alsq addressed directly to the Saiigha 
whereas there are three others the Minor Pillar Edicts at Samath, 
Sanchi, and Kosambi, which though similarly dealing xvith matters 
afiectmg the Sangha, are not, honever, addressed to the Saiighas, 
but to the Mah 5 matras concerned, those ofiFcers whom Asolra 
appomted t& look after the difierent rehgions sects, as stated m 
REV Thus it IS reasonable to infer that the Bhabru Edict is not 
addressed to the Mahamatras because it was issued pnor to their 
very creation or institution, and, therefore, this is another proof 
showing that the Bhabru Edict was pnor to the mam body of the 
Rock Edifis - 

^TLe inscnption on the Dhauh rock appears in three columns 
RE I-VI m the middle, RF Vll-X and XIV m the nght, 
followed by KRE II, v,lnlo KRE I occupies the whole of the 
left column 

’ Instead of Tosali, the Jaugada text has Samdpa The term used 
for these officers of the aties is Mahamalana^ala-viyohSlaka 
=Nagaravy 5 vahanka-Mahamatras, corresponding to the term 
Paura-VySvahanha used by Kautil>’a [I 12] for one of the eighteen 
chief officers of the state {llrihas) Elsewhere [TV 5] ICautil3ia uses 
the expression lirN agankamahamdtra " corresponding to the expres- 
sion " MahSmStSnagalaka " as used in 1 10 of the Jaugada text of 
this edict, showmg how both Asoka and Ranfalya are at one m giving 
the city-magistrate the rank of a MahamS-tia The Nagartka of 
Kautilya as the chief executive officer of the aty was to the nagara 
or CTty what thd^ Samahartd was to the ^anapaifa or province The 
admimstrata&n of both was modelled on a common plan the aty 
21S well as the province was divided mto four parts, of which each was 
r under a Slhamka, who had the Gopa as his subordmate officer, m 
charge of ten to forty households in the case of the aty, and of five 
to ten villages m <ic ca'e of the provyice [II 35, rlT Kautilya also 
calls the prefect of the aty ptcra-mukhya [I 16] 

Regardmg Tosali, Hultzsch refers to two coppd*plate inscnptions 
found m the Cuttack district, where northern and southern Tosali 
Ore mentioned [Ep Ind ix. 286] '' 
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can be earned out in practice and fulfilled by proper 
means 

And this IS regarded Ijy me 5><; the piincipal means to this 
end, VIZ , (to give) mstructions to you 
For you are placed ovei*tnousands of souls ^ with the object 
of gettmg to the people’s " affection 
All men are as my children ® \s, on behaM of my own 
children, I desire that they may be provided with complete 
welfare and happmess both m this world and tli^ next, the 
same I desire also for (aU) men * 

Now you do not understand* how far this matter goes ® 
Some mdividual person understands this, but he, too, only 
a part, not the whole 

See to it then, although you are well provided for ® In 
admiustration,’ it happens that some mdivicfual undergoes 
impi^omnent or torture, which accidentally becomes the 
cause of his death,® and many other persons are deeply 

‘ lie charge of these city-magistrates is quite an extensive one, 
next to a governorship ^ 

The|ifS;«fta or Governor m P E IV is desenbed as being set over 
" many hundred thousands of people " 

* Stf mtmsSnam heres«=Sans swf (Hultzsch) 

’ Th^ kmg's fatherly relationship to his subjects is also empha- 
sised m the KatiUhya " Nivntta-panhaxan pitevanugrihruy^t,’ 
the king shall favour like a father those who have passed the period 
for remissjon of taxes [II i] , " sarvatra chopabatSn pitevSnu- 
gnhmyat," the kmg shall always protect the afSicted among his 
pe^Ie as a father his sons [IV 3) 

me MahSbJiSrala [Santi-P Rajdh ch 56, w 44, 46] compares the 
kin^ s relationship to his subjects to the mother’s relationship to 
her son lake the mother, the king should sacrifice for the good of 
his ^subjects whatever he may personally hke 
‘ Hultzsch quotes ASvaghosa’sBwdd^a-CAarjte.u 35 * Svfibhyah 
prajUihyo hi yatha tathaiva sarvaprajabbyalP^ivamaiaiaifase ” 

‘ Magamuke = YSvad gamahah ' 

‘SVet/dW 

’ ^fiyaw=dagda-iutyam , J has bahitka, " frequently * 

‘ B^ha'vmhka, one whose bandhana becomes his anta or end 
4 judicial torture in Mauryan* administration which 

^kl tn<^ only to imtigate by prevention of its arbitrary apphea- 
non h fully ‘^desenbed in the Kautiliya [TV 8, 9 11] We have 
accosts of mutilation, and fines in heu thereof, of trial ana torture 
to extort confessions, and arbitrary apphcations of .torture which 
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aggneved ^ over it There must you demand that the 
Middle Path (i e , moderation or justice) be observed But 
one cannot achieve success through the follow mg traits 
envy, volatility, cruelty, impatiende, want of application, 
laziness, and lethargy *' That thefe traits be not mine " is 
to be wished for The root of the whole matter is, indeed, 
Steadiness and Patience He who is tired in administra- 
tion will not nse up , but one should move, advance and 
march on " ^ 

He who will look after this ® must tell you " See to the 
discharge of ►your obligations ^ (to the king) Such and 
such is the instruction of His Sacred Majesty ” 

Obsers’ance of same produces great good, non-observance 
great calamity For if one fails to obseiw'e this, there will 
not be attainfnent of either heaven or royal favour The 
reason why (there is) my excessive thought (is) that of this 
duty (there is) a twofold gain,® for by properly fulfillng it 

were punishejl Hultzsch, following Lfldcrs takes hadhansmiika 
=baTndhanamtika and the sentence as tena bamdbanantikah (prap 
tall)," i c , an order cancelling the imprisonment is obtained t> him 

* Damyc dukhiyati the Jaugada text has bal uhc vcaayatt 

’ Etaitye, after which the J text adds th*' word iiitiyam i c, make 
progress m administrative work 

^ Hevammeva c dakheyn =eve dakheya (Jaugarta), le, evam e 
dakheya It refers to tlic Mahamatras mentioned at the end of the 
inscnption as overseers’ of the administration 

* Aiiaiiiite —aiifitiyam , prcvaouslj it was read as amram •nt =«Sins 
ajnam nah (BQhle^ or anjat + nah (LOders) Hnltzsch now has 
settled the correct reading Jaugada reads ais follows ' At amne 
nijhapctavtye " 

' V A Smith translates ir thus " 111 performance of this dut} 
can never gain my regard ” The difhcultj is about th. '■ord 
dtiShale —dyaha-ra., ' J’lCldmg a double profit" {ahara) or procuring 
two, nom sinf , ncut adj The word ahale occurs u the 
Rupnath text of'^MRE 1 But Hultzsch, following rainke, 
tato it as dur +dhara, imperfect carrying out, and traisiates 
the passage thus ‘ For how (could) mj mmd be jleased 
(me kute mano-atileke) if one badlj' fulfils this <)><y ’ " By^t 
should not dudhale in this sense be dttlahale ’ Then, agan, the 
proper meanmg of the word ahlcka =exccss is mit takes into 
account m this translation Thus the interpretation of Bflhler 
and Genart is follow ed here 
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^ou will win both heaven and release from your obhgations 
to me 

And this edict is to be bstened to on (every day oi) the 
Tisya,^ and m the intervals between the TiS5ia da3is, on 
auspicious * occasions, it may be listened to even by indi- 
viduals 

Thus domg you Mill be able ® to accomplish (this object) 
For this purpose has this edict been inscribed here that 
the city Magistrate's ^ may stnve all the tinlc that there 
might not be the impnsonment of the oitizens or their 
torture without cause ® ^ < 

And for this purpose shall I depute every five years [a 
Mahamatra (Jaugada text)] who would be neither harsh 
nor Molent but considerate m action,® (m order to ascertain 
whether (the Judicial Officers) understanding this purpose 
are acting thus, as (is) my injunction " 

But from Ujja5fmi, too, the pnnce ® (governor) will, lor 


^ This day nugUt have a special sigmhcance in the Vc o{ Asoka 


^ Klianasi khanasi , on frequent occasions (Hultzsch) 

^Chaghatha connected wth the root iak, whence chakiye m 
jK R E II, Dh , M R E , Sah and Bair 

^ Nagala-vtyohSlalta , mahSmSIa-nagalaka in J Cf Kaublya s 
NSgaraka-mahSinaira already cited 


'' Palikihsc , the word also occurs m the Raidiliya [IV 8J, 

■where the Superintendent of the Jail is forbidden under a penalty 
to cause punkle&a to prisoners 
See on this subject REV 


'5oAAi)j5^,»W/e=j]aksnarambhah I am rfti. takmg the word 
Srambha " inlthe sense of slaughter, because there 13 no reference 
in this edict to the subject of the sanctity of animal !!£& 

This passage, as explamed in the book, is important lor detej- 
^mg the chronological order of the edicts We find here Asoka's 
nret conception of his scheme of Quinquennial Tours for his officers 
which IS fully elaborated m some of his Rock Edicts which are there- 
fore later than these Kahiiga Edicts 

’ As read, restored, and translated by Hultzscn * “■ 

Kumaie " followed .by " htmtva TakhasilS 
rr whicn may be compared the expression '* Tosahyam 

the expre^ion 

or ayaptitasa ’ These expressions show that.R'uwarfls 

or Ary apuiras, prmces of the royal family, were posted as viceeoys or 
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the self-same purpose, depute a sunilar^ body of officers® 
and will not allow (more than) three years to elapse * 

governors in the cities mentioned, viz tjjjayinl, Taksa^da, Tosali 
and Suvamagin, but that these princes are not mentioned as being 
Asoka’s sons Where Asoka refers to his own sons and descendants, 
he uses the definite expression like " putra cha potrS cha prapotra. 
cha DevSnampnyasa ” as in R E IV, Gimar or " me putra 
pota cha prapotri cha " m R E VI, lb Thus the princes that are 
referred to heri as viceroys must be taken to be Asoka’s brothers, 
and not his'’'SQns That one of his brothers named Tissa was 
appomted by him as his viceroy m 270 b c , and continued as such 
up to 266 B c , \fe know from the H/ahavamsa [v 33, 171] Accord- 
mg to Asokan chronology as worked out here, the date of this edict 
would be 259 B c when Asoka would be 45 years old, but not the 
father of so many sons old enough to be appomted as his vicerojs 
The only known ^on of Asoka who was old enough to be his viceroy 
then was Mahendra, but he became a monk as eihrly as 264 b c , as 
recorded m the Mahnvamsa after havmg officiated as viceroy in the 
place of Tissa for a very short time The other knoivn son of Asoka 
who was appomted as his viceroy and posted to Taxila is Kunfila 
accordmg to t^ie DivyavadUna but the date of his birth is worked 
out to be 263 B c , and of his appomtment as Viceroy of Taxda, 
235 B c No doubt Asoka might have one or two sons who in 
257 B c were ehgible by age for viceroyalty, takmg the minimum 
viceregal age to be 18, at which age Asoka himself was sent out by 
11s father as his viceroj to Ujjayinl But who these sons were we 
io not know, though Asoka imght have had children bom to him 
betiieen 282 bc and 263 bc, the dates of birth respectively of 
Sanghamitra and Kunfila Perhaps these children might he Tivara 
mentioned in an edict and Charumaii of Nepal tradition At any 
rate the pnnees of his mscrptions whom he refers to as his viceroys 

need not be taken to be all his own sons 

* 

* I e , with similar moral Qualifications 

* Vagam Kaublya also uses the word varga m the same sense [I 7] 
The usual meamng of varga m Sanskrit is 'class” But earher in this 
edict in 1 9, the word jane is used where the Jaugada text uses the 
w ord varga Sinii]arly'''Lhe w ord varga is used m R E X, where Gimar 
readsjana Thus*the expression hcdisameva vagam may be translated 
as " a person of the same description ” [Hultzsch] Cf the term 

'^iikafS used for classes of officials m R E XII 

® It IS difficult to understand why the Viceroyalties of ^jjam and 
Taxila needed a more fi'equent inspection m regard to tficir enmmat 
admmistration than the newly-annexed provmce of Knhnga Per- 
haps it was because they were so distant from the irnpenal head- 
quarters 'and "the master’s eye’ Later, when RE III was 
issued,* the rulq was that this administrative tour or anusamyana 
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So also from TakhasilL^ 

When these High OfiBcers ‘ would thus set out on tour,® 

should be undertaken cvefj' five years in every province of the empire 
(sarvala injile mama) wthout any e\ception 
» According to DivySvac^na [ch xxvu ] Taxila belonged to the 
people called the Svaias (SvaiarSjyam p 372), and was alivavs in a 
state of revolt In the time of Bindusara, the revolt could not be 
checked by his first viceroy, Pnnee Susima, who was then replaced 
bj Asoka Towards the latter part of Asoka’s ov’ti reign, when 
Tisyaraksita was his Chief Queen 1 e , about 236 b o^f according to 
Mahavamsa, xx 3 report was received by Asoka of hostility at 
Taiala {Rajiioiokasya UdarSpal^e Tak^ahla nagafam viruddham), 
whereupon ^Asoka deputed his son Kunala then 28 years old, to 
Taxila for its subjection [Oiu p 407] But. as already explained, 
this edict refers to the early of Asoka s reign when there was 
no such trouble at Taxila, and hence to some brother of Asoka as 
his vnecroy, or sonle unknown son of his who must be old enough 
for the post one who should be bom about 275 b c at the latest to 
bo z8 years old in 257 b c 

* The officers sent out on inspccbon were of the rank of Maftamatras, 
as indicated here m the Dhauli text and above in the ^pugada text 
’Officers would be sent, each according to lus turn (anti), once 
ev ery five 3 ears, on tonr through their charge (and not transferred 
out of it, as understood by V A Smith) in prosecution of then- 
ordinary, as well as these new and special dubes The ordmary 
sense of the word anusamySna seems quite suitable Besides, 
Buddhaghosa defines anxisamyana as follows " Tato tato gantvS. 
pachchavekkhanam, ' i e , going here and there for purposes 
of mspecfion [ 5 a))ia«fapasadiftaj This last passage I owe to 
Mr Charan Das Chatterji He has also found a passage m 
AuguUara, 1 pp 59-60, where it is stated that musamyana in 
fronber districts (pachchanbme janapade sjiusanfiatum) is not 
easy for kmgs at a bme when raiders are abroad The com- 
mentary explains the expression as follows " pachchanbme 
janapade anusafinatum b — gamavasa-karanatthaya setu-atthfiya, 
poklcharani-khanSpanatthaya, sSladinam karanatthaya pachchan- 
bmo janapade anusSstltm pi na sukham hot?", 1 e , “ it is not easy 
to go mto the fronber districts to see to the constnJcbon of residences 
in the nllages, of public works, halls and similar works or excava- 
bon of tanks " Asoka’s full purpose in insbtubng a>i isamyHi^ foi" 
his officers IS both adnunistrabve (mcludmg judicial as here) and 
:».ligious, as -kfined m R E III • 

It may bej noted that Kaubljra [II 9] provides for transfer of 
gov emment ’servants [ynkias) from one post to another to prevent 
crnbczzlement (viparyasyal eha kannasu) He also uses Ae word 
iiiryana for amtsamyBra for the king’s tour [I 21] * 
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then they would, mthout neglecting their own duties, will 
ascertain this as well, vi 2 , whether (the Judicial Officers) are 
carrying out thi=; also thus, as is the .Icing’s injunction ^ 


II- 

[Jaugada] 

His Sacrecl Majesty thus says At Samapa® the High 
Officers entiled to receive the king’s messages ^ axe to be 
addressed as follows 

Whatsoever I view (as nght) I want to see how it can be 
executed in practice and fulfilled by proper means 

And this IS regarded by me as the pnncipal means to this 
end, VIZ , to giye my instructions to you 
AH men are as my children , as, on bfchalf of my own 
children, I desire that they may be prowded mth complete 
welfare and happiness both in this world and the next, the 
same I desir^also for all men 
It might occur to the unconquered borderers (to ask) 

" ^^'hat does the king desire with regard to us ? ” ® 

This alone is my desire with regard to the borderers (that; 
they may understand that the king desires this (that) they 
should be free from fear of me, but should trust in me , 

‘ As translated by Hultzscb t 

’ The fourteen Rock Edicts were not ail published m Kahfiga 
RE XI, XII, and XIII were onutted, and m theu- place were 
added these taro spcaal edicts after RE XIV, of which t h is one 
comes first upon the rock and should ha%c been described as first, 
but the usual editions of the edicts reaerse the order, and this 
reversed order is accordingly followed here also 

The two separate Ivaliuga Edicts appear on the Jaugada rock 
apart from the main"Cdict3 within a space enclosed by Imes The 
upper portion of fnis space is marked bj the Svastiha symbol figured 
at the tavo comers aa ndc the loaa er portion b> the letter wo figured four 
■ — times along the Imc of its separation According to Hant Ivnshna 
Deb IJASB, 17 232 f ] the supposed SvasUKa sjTnbol maj be taken 
as a monogram maderup of taao Brahmi O’s and the rf^ the final 
letter of the sacred sj liable Om ' 

’ In the Dhauli text the edict is addressed to " the Aincc, and the 
MahSmStras of TosalL" 

* Liijajachaivka * As translated by Hultzscb 
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(that) they -would receis^e from me only happiness and not 
sorrow , ^ that they should further understand (this) that 
the long -will tolerate mihem what can be tolerated , ® that 
they may be persuaded by me ® to practise Dharma or 
morahty , (and that) th^ may gam both this world and the 
ne-rt 

And for this purpose am I mstructmg ynu, (-viz that) by 
this do I render mjself free from debt * (to anupate bemgs), 
that I instruct you, and make knoivn to you my will, my 
detennmation, and promise, not to be shaken 

Therefore actmg thus,® should you perform your duties 
and assure them that they may understand that " the kmg 
is to us even as a father , (that) he feels for us even as he 
feels for himself , we ore to him as his childrej;i ’’ 

By mstructmg ^ou, and makmg known to you my will, 
my determination and vov in-violable, I shall have (1 e , 
post) for this end officers m all provmces ® 


^ Khamtiidtikham (Db) '* 

*The kings gift of freedom to these border peoples is condibonal 
upon their conformity to his moral code 

* i/amam nimttam, 1 e , by my instrurnentahty 

* Avangj "which is explained here in the hght of the expression 
bhiitSwm Snantyam yeham of R,E VI, Dhanli 


' Sa hevam katu (i e , kntva.) 

' desffanJifte, Dhauh , Ayutt=SaiiS Ayaktin , nhile 

Avtift =Sans Aynkh, an order, is used in P E IV The term YuMa 
isusedmR^E III for government servants Here the term 
indicates the provincial oflScem, the MahSmStras, ivhom Asoka 
^ould ddpute on inspection duty' from Patahputra, and also from 
Uj 3 aj^ and Taksa&la under the pnncely viceroys, as stated in 
^ u i X f E b tkese officers are called Anta-mahamatras, as 

they had to deal with the " unconquered aw/o^’ as descnbed here, 
who mght also include the “ forest folks,” the atavti'o of R E XIII 
“™tions a special class of officers for them! 

caUea the A tavipala 

termyiffifa for the lower government serv^ts 
and their subordinates 

DubhcfonriTrTV embezzlement of 

of ^ giving to the Yuhtas the charge 

^ stolen proplr^, does not consider them above theft fVIII^l 
^utilj^. in^d of Yuktas, sometimes uses the terms yoXil 
(P ^45) or y.<gyafuru,a for "employees” from the. root y.rto 
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For you have the capacity to produce their confidence, 
their good and happiness both in this world and the next 
Thus doing you will also win heaven and release from your 
obhgations to me (or win me release from my debts) 

And for this purpose has this edict been inscnbed m this 
place that the High Officers may be all the time at work for 
the confidence and practice of rehgion of these frontier 
peoples ^ 

This sanje edict is also to be proclaimed at the commence- 
ment of every’- quarter of the year on the Tisya day, and 
also in the intervals between the Tisya days and even to 
indi-viduals, when an occasion offers ^ 

Thus workmer should you stave towards accomplishment 

D The Fourteen Rock Hdicts 
I 

r [Shaebazgarhi] 

This rehgious edict “ has been caused to be msenbed ® by 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
Here ^ not a smgle h-vmg creature should be slaughtered 

employ (whence Yukta and Yoga) A commentator on Kautil3’a 
explains the term upayukta [II 8] as an officer placed abo\e the 
Yuk(as (yuktSnSm upan myuktah) > 

' Khaitf samlam 

^ The term dhrama-dtpn or dhamma hpi applies to the entire senes 
of the fourteen Rock Edicts issued m one corpus, as also to that of 
the seven Pillar Edicts Senart remarks " The whole has been 
considered as forming one ensemble, and must have been engraved 
at the same time ' [Inscnpitons of P yadasi, vol ii p 8i] 

^ The Jaugada ti^t, of all other texts, mentions the very hill 
appomted for tM- inscnption — ‘ Khapimgalasi [Khepimgalasi ='bro\vn 
m the sky (Hultzlsch)] pavalasi likhdpila" , i\hiie in the Dhauii 
‘ tert the name of the hill is lost in ' si pavatasi," and this hdl 
must have been a different hiU too 

* Htda, 1 e . here, yt PStahputra, as stated m R E^ Gimar , it 
IS however, used m the sense of " in my domimon [ m P E XlII 
{htda raja-vtsavaspt ml 9) and MRE [hadha, 1 4) Rupnath I 
prefernthe former meaning to limit the operation of Asoka’s new 
ordinance, winch is far too sweeping in its scope, to his own city 
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^d^saonfimi Nor should any Samaja be held ^ For His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty sees much objectior. in such 
satndja 


where it might be more justifiable than if it had been apphed all 
over his empire against the*rehgious usage of the majonty of its 
subjects, and agaipst even his own ordmance as published in his 
P E V, which protects from slaughter only a few specified '* hvmg 
beings " 

1 See notes on the word of Dr D R Bhandarkar’ fM, sh. pp 
255-7] and Thomas [JRAS, 1914] ^ 

The objectionable land of SamajjB. is descnbed in the Dlgha 
NihSya [voL lu p 183, P T S ] as comprising the six features of 
" dancing, smgmg, music, story-tellmg, cymbals, and tam-tams ” 
Agam, m the Brahmajala Sutta [Dlgha, 1 p 6], there are mentioned 
several objectionable shows {vtstika-dassanam) marked by some of 
the above features One of these is called-PeftAliam^which Buddha- 
ghosa has explame^ as iiata-satrajjS, thereby indicating that the 
other shows mentioned m this passage are to be taken as so many 
varieties of samaDS, some of which would be highly objectionable 
from Asoka's standpomt e g , the fights arranged between n-niTnals 
snch as "elephants, horses, inffaloes, bulls, goats ani rams," and 
even between "birds like cocks and quails” Another kind of 
iantajjK is descnbed m the Commentary on Dhammapada [vol iv 
p 59i P T S ], where it is stated how it was organised by a company 
of actors [natakS) numbermg even 500, who would give yearly or 
six-monthly performances before the king at Rajagnha for large 
rewards These performances would last for seven days, at which 
the chief feat shown was that of a damsel walkmg. dancmg, and smg- 
rag on a horizontal bar The mischief caused by this saniajjS was 
one of the spectators m the amphitheatre (maiJcAShmafic^e 
tMta), Uggasena, the son of a nch merchant, fell m love with that 
I«rfonnmg damsek The same passage tells us Jiow m those days 
these actors used to exhibit their arts at villages, toivns, and the 
capital aties of the conntry {gSmamgamarSjadhSnlsu) This joy of 
populw life was now being restricted by a pnntamcal emperor ! 

— & tte Vtnaya, we read of a samSja held on a hfll at Rajasnha 
TOth ^cing, smgmg and music fu 5. z, dj-and another for a 
le^ liv 37, I] Several uses of the word alsb occur m the 
JaMas eg /gj m 541, 20 (dub fight) , 318, 545 
The epigraphic uses of the word are seen m the expression 

laaravela InscnpSi, and 

ai^m usdvitsamaja-karakasa " m a Nasik P^ive Inscnpbon 

IS also known m Sansknt, bnt the uraal form is 
MahSbhSrata, the samaja figures as a Saiva festival 
pp 65, 220] aixom^ed by dtjnlang^ 
song tod dtoca But the secular samSja is held m an amptehokt^ 
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But there are also certain vaneties of same which are con- 
sidered commendable ^ by His Sacred and Graaous Majesty 
^Fprmerly^ m the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty, daily many hundred thousands * of hvmg creatures 
-were slaughtered for purposes of'cumes But 'now 't^hen 
this rebgious edict is bemg mscnbed, only three hvmg 
creatures are slaughtered, two peacocks and one deer, 
and the deer, too, not regularly Even these three hvmg 
creatures'*efterwards shall not ® be slaughtered 

{raAga or preU^BgSra) with Itbikfis, camps, and maiichas, platforms, 
for the accommodation of different classes and corporations (irerxs 
and ganas) assembhng (i) for a pubhc feast with vaneties of meat 
dishes, or to witness (2) a joust at arms [Hartvamia, w 4528-38, 
4642-58], (3) a, display of rnihtary manoeuvres [Adi P chh 134 f ], 
or (4) a svayamvara ceremony accompanied by” dancmg, smgmg and 
music ch 185 , ated by Dr Bhandarkar] 

Thomas quotes Mbh 1 185, 29. which refers to a game bemg held 
in an arena, samSjavdta, surrounded by platforms, tytaficha, and hence 
the game njiight be animal fights For its denvative sense, the 
samSja may be compared wth the English sporting term, " a meet " 
Kautilya m one passage [II 25] refers to utsava, samSja and 
yStrS, where the drmking of wine was unrestricted for four days, 
and in another passage [XIII 5] pomts out the conqueror’s duty of 
concihatmg the conquered people by respectmg their national 
devotion to their country, their rchgion [deia-daivata), and their 
institutions, viz , their utsava, samaja and vihSra 

The Mord also occurs m VStsdyana KSinasitlra [Bk i ch iv 26], 
not in a technical but a general sense, of a gathermg at the 
temple of Sarasvati once a month or a fortnight to hear the songs of 
local or outside musicians wath dancmg 

Lastly, ve may note that Asoka s grandfather, Chandragnpta, 
used to hold annually a great fcstiial for ammal fights There were 
butting contests between rams, wild bulls, elephants, and even 
rhinoceroses, and also races between chanots drawn by two oxen 
with a horse betwif-n [yElian] These pubhc shows organised by 
jhis predecessort Asoka now rules out 

* These are the shows organised by Asoka himself, as desenbed m 
R-E IV 

’Probably an exaggeration, from which the edicts^ are not free 
sometimes, hke the '’literary works much mahgned «n that grovnd 
The Mahavamsa relates how Asoka’s father ent'rtamed 60,000 
Brahmans daily, and Asoka did the same for thre: ytars [v 34] 

J tKis was not done for the poor peacocks which do not figure m the 
list of protected animals and birds given m P E V The RSmSyana 
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II 


, [Girnak] 

Everywhere withm the donutuon^ of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the itmg, and likewise among the front- 
agers such as the Cholas,® Pandyas,® the Satiyaputra,* the 


pi 91, 70] mentions the muyitra as a food of kings, ■while B'oddhaghosa 
states that the " flesh of a pea-fowl is dehaous ’’ to tjie people of 
Madhyadefe. (including hfagadha) [SSraithappakds»t(, Commentary 
on Samytitta Ntkdya, cited for me hy Mr C D Chatteqi ] 

1 Vijitamhi or uyila^t as contrasted ■with prachayniesit or amtd, 1 e , 
peoples, not his subjects, but of conutnes outside but bordermg on 
the hunts of his donumon Cf the reference to amid, frontagers, 
m M R E I, to amlSnam avyttSnam (1 e , mdependent neighbonis) 
of KRE 11 , to amitsti of RE XIII and to Apm-antos in RE V 
The terms anta and praiyanla have a pohbcal, and the term AparSnta, 
a purely geographical, reference Kautilya [I 17] uses the term 
pralyanta which the commentator explams as tnJechchhadeia, to 
■which a king should deport his disloyal sons 

• The plural form, accordmg to Bhandarkar [/fsoA, p 38], indi- 
cates two Choda kingdoms, one of which he identifies ivith Rolemy’s 
Soret^ tTamil, sora « chota), with its capital Orthoura o Uraiyur 
Tnchiuopoly, and the other, the northern kingdom, with Sora, with 
its capital Arkatos=Arcot 

* Ptolemy also speaks of the Pandinoi with their city of Modonra 
«= Madura, while Varfihamihira (sixth century ad) knows of the 
Uttaia-PSpdyas, showmg there were two Pandya kmgdoms, northern 
and sonthem [fi 40] 


* Identified by V A Smith with " the Satyamangalam Taluk of 
Coimbatore district along the Western Ghats and bordermg on Mysore 
M^bar, Coimbatore and Coorg A town of the Mme name commands 
tte Gazalhatb Pass from Mysore, formerly of strategical importance 
The Satyamangala country was also mduded m the temtory 
Mlomsed by the Great Migrabon (Bfnhadcharanam), possibly that 
led by Bhadrabahu m the days of Chandragapta Maurya ” Mjofto 
p i6t and /R^ 5 , 1919, p 584 n ] A wnterein JRAS [ipis’ 
p 541J argues for idenbfymg Sabyaputra vath the people of KSnchi- 
the place of A^kan stupas as recorded by Yuan Chwan&and 
.r orthodox as the Satyavrata country Another -^ter 
m the /R 45 (1923. P 412] thmks it is thj same as Salyabhum 
ae n^e of ihe country north of Kerala, as iSenboned in some early 
^f‘®/oo®Posed on the western coast Sabya is taken by 
f^,rtiya = &tviya, with which wc may compare the 
Jafrafa of iht At^tya Brshmatia [vui 14] or Panim. v 3* 117, 
refenmg to a Ksatnya dan of that name in Sonthem*India 
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Keralaputra,^ what is (known as) Tamrapami,® the Greek 
King, Antiochos, and those kings, too, who are the neigh- 
bours ® of that Antiochos — eveiywhere have been instituted 
hy His Sacred and Gracious Majesty two kinds of medical 
treatment * — medical treatment of 'man and medical treat- 
ment of beast Medicmal herbs also, those wholesome for man 
and wholesome for beast, have been caused to be imported ® 
and to be planted m all places wherever they did not exist 
Roots also, and frmts, have been caused to be imported 
and to be plated eveiyT\here wherever they did not exist 
On the roads, wells also have been caused to be dug and trees 
caused to be planted for the enjoyment of man and beast ® 

^ 1 e , Chera. or Malabar The ending puira denotes " the children 
of the soil ” Tb' original Kelalaputo is a mistake for Keralaputra 
’ In Kautiljw’s Arthaiaslra it is a nver in the Pandya conntrj', 
accordmg to the commentator Bhattasvaxni But m the Pah htcra- 
ture, it IS the name of Ceylon, Tambapammya m R E XIII also 
definitelj denoting the people of Cc>lon (as shoim also by Monier 
WiUiams m ICs Dictionary) Besides, the ruler of a large empire 
cannot be expected to thml of a petty boundary like a n%er m 
TinneveUy to mdicate the peoples beyond his frontiers Fmally, 
Ceylon, to which his son gave its rchgion, must naturally figure 
prommently as the ob]Ccti\ e of his ‘ moral conquests," his immam- 
tanan work A Tambapan it of the text=y 5 TSniraparni 
»Nam^inRE XIII 

‘ ChiHchha, chibUsS, medical treatment, which impbps the pro- 
vision of (n) phj-sicians (mcludmg those for animals, \ctennary 
surgeons), (6) medicines, and (c) places equipped for treatment, i e , 
hospitals Thus all the three — men, materials, and place — arc 
convejed by the ^erm The supply of medicines depended upon 
special botanical gardens for iheir cultivation, and phannaccutical 
works for their manufacture 

•' In the description of the palace of Chandragupta Mauiya as 
givep by -■Elian [c ssmi ] there is a reference to trees " native to 
the sod " and orthers which are " with circumspect care brought 
from other parts " 

IJhe evidence of the edict on .Asoka’s supply of medical aid is 
echoed m the legends ivhich trace the ongm of this measure to the 
death of a monk for yant of niedicmcs, whereupon Asoka had four 
tanks filled inth medicmes at the four gates of the (Itj , as related 
by Buddhaghosa [SatnanfapasSdtkd, p 306] 

‘ Kavtilj-a [II 21] also encourages the import of seeds of useful 
atidr-nedicmal plants by exempting such import from tolls (mahopa- 
kdram-uchchhulkam kuryat vijam tu durlabham] 
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III 

[Girnar] 

His Sacred and Graacrtis Majesty thus saith By me con- 
secrated twelve years ^ was the following ordained Every- 
where within my dominions the Yiiktas ® the Rapika ® and 

» 

* Kautilya [II 6] applies the tenn ra^avay^a to the,_>toir counted 
from the king’s coronation 

*A general term for govenmvent employees It is also found 
in the ArihaiSsira [II 5] " SarvSdhkarane^u Yukiopayukia- 

tatpurufaitam," eg, " among the Yuklas, Upayitktas and their 
subordinates [punifas (a term occurmg m P E I, IV and VII)] of 
all departments " Here the Yuktas mnst mean^the subordinate 
secretariat staff accompanying the higher ofScials on tour [Thomas, 
JRAS, 1914, p 391] In II 9 Kantilya refers to the Yuktas being 
employed m the collection of revenue which they may embezzle 
unnoticed The terms Syuklaka and luniyuftlofea irequently occur 
m the Gupta Inscnptions ^ 

’ RSjttke or fa;u (Manshera) is probably connected with the ivord 
RSja which m Pah might mean oven a MahSmaita, MahamSira and 
“ all those who have power of life and death ” [Childers] In the 
M ahSvamsa, ^ere is even the term Rajako for a long The functions 
of these Rajuftss are indicated in P E IV, where it is stated that 
they were in charge of " many hundred thousands of people ” and 
are invested with some of the powers of the sovereign, viz , in- 
dependence as regards dauda, i e , justice, and abkthdra, 1 e , rewards 
(or atock), as well as amtgraha, i e , privileges and panions Thus 
tte Rajukas ranked next to the king and the viceroys, and were like 
the provmcial governors , 

Earner thought that the word was connected with the word ranu 
and ^^ same as the Pah word rajjuka, ropcliolder, and hence signify- 
Keven_^ and Settlement Officer" [Ep Ind vol 11 p 466 n] 
Ur h W Thomas agrees with BOhler in thinking that while the 
Rdjukas reprinted the highest local official? their chief functions 
"survey, land settlement* and imgation *’ 
[Cambridge History , 487] Megasthencs also speaks of high officers 

^vp^ha f branches, 

E huntsmen with power of tcwardxng or pwashiug 

superintend the occupations connected 

67^ wSf ^ expression rajjuichorarajjuiSka [IL 
i of which the meaning is not clear But m IV, 13, Kaltiya 
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the Pradehka'^ must, every five years, go out on tour by 
turns * as well for other business too ® as for this purpose, 

menfaons an officer called ''■whose duty ■was probably 

to apprehend -thieves He W£_i made liable to make good the loss 
by theft wiihin his jurisdiction to tradefs who had declared to him 
the \'alne of their goods [The commentator explains chora-rajjuka 
^choragrahaw-niytikia ] But Jacobi has found m the Jama work 
Kalpasutra the word which he explains as " a imter, a 

cleik ” » 

^ These night be higher officers than the Rajiihas, if they are 
mentioned m an ascending order Dr F W Thomas identifies 
them "With flirts who wpre m charge of '* the executive, 

revenue and judicial service ” [/RAS, 1914, pp 383-6, and Cam- 
bndge H\story pp 488, 508] The Pradesin figures as the head of 
one of the traditional eighteen tlrihas or departments of the state 
in the Kattlill^a^ [1 12] The name signifies a distinct depart- 
ment or branch of pubhc service The Pradesin is in charge of 
Criminal administration and justice {Kaniaha-iodhana), as the 
Pharmasilta was of ami justice [IV r] Like the Dharmastha and, 
indeed, other Adhyak^as, the Prade^tS was himself also subject to 
espionage undpr the direction of the Samaharta [TV 4] He figures 
also as the chief officer of the pohee, with his own staff of Gopas and 
SthStitkas to assist hun in tracking thieves from outside the province 
[IV 6] _ Like the Samdharid, he is also to check the work of the 
Adhyaksas and their subordmates {piiru^as) [IV 9] With the 
Dharmastha agam he is emjxiwered to make aivards of penalties 
like fines and corporeal punishment [Ib ] Lastly, he also helped 
the local administrations by inspecting the work, and the means 
employed for it, bj their officers, the Sthamka and G'apa, crad also by 
collectmg the rehgious cesses [II 35] The Pradeltka m its hteral 
sense w ould mdicate the ruler of a pradeia or local area, and is simrlar 
to the term Rd^tra-^ala used by Kautilya ft' i] or to the term 
RSstnyena apphed to the provincial governor m the Junagadh 
Inscnption of Kudradaman Dr Thomas \JRAS, 1915] also now 
proposes to derive the word from pradeia m the sense of “ report ” 
[as m the ifaiili/tya, p in] The term Fratfeft^efvsra^provmaal 
chief occurs m RS)alae^t)gini, iv 126 

In this conneefon we may note the foHowmg terms nsed m the 
Edicts to mdicate local officials ha-vmg mdependent charge Nagara- 
vySvphSraka-MahSmdlras (" set over thousands of souls," K R E 
II), Lajavachanika-MabSmatras [Jb ], RSjiikas, and Pradeitkas 

* Anusamyaitam mySUt [ntkramatu, S, and ntkhamdvu, D and J ) 
See the note on the words occumng m K R E I V 

’ Yatha afiaya pi hammdya cl " atave kamnwn ahapaytlu 
clam pi,/’ " -without neglectmg their o-wn duties, whde on tour, m 
nndefiakinE this new duty " [K RE I] This repetition con- 
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for this rehgious instruction Commendable ^ is the service 
of father and mother “ , commendable is liberality to friends/ 
acquaintances, relatives,, Brahmans and Sramanas , * com- 
men dable is abstention from the slaughter of livmg 
jcreatures , ® commendable also is not to spend or hoard too 
much 'The Council ' iviU also similarly mstruct the Yuktas 


clnsively shows that ordinary administrative tour is meant by the 
teriD amisamySna, and not the transfer of officials as'sncgested by 
some >■ 

1 SOdhu 

f 

* Cf StgSlovSda SutlanUi " In live ways a child should minister 
to his parents (mStS-ptiaro^achchupailhStabbS) ' Once suppiorted 
by them I will now be their support [bhaio nesam bbanssSmi) , I will 
perform dubes mcumbent on them , I will keep up the hneage and 
tradibon (bula-vamsam] of my family (1 e , by ‘"not dissipating 
property, restoring, if need be, the family honour and mtegnty, and 
mamtaimng gifts to rehgieux ") , I will make myself worthy of my 
hentage [dSyajjatn pattpajjimi) ’ ’’ This is the full meaiung of the 
expression " mStan cha ptan cha fiuSriisS.,” as so often used m the 
Edicts ■» 


* There arc menbOLid five ways m which these fnends and com- 
pamons {imttSmackchlC] may be served [76 ] , viz . " by generoaty 
courtesy {peyyavajjtnn), benevolence {atiha-chanyaya), by 
treatmg them as one treats himself (satnanaUalSya), and by bemg 
as good as his word [amsamvSdanataya) " 

‘ " In five ways should one minister to the Samaijas and Brahmanas 
by fnendhness {nteUena) m act, spieech, and mind, by keeping an open 
house for them {anSvata dvSrataya), and by supplpong their tempioral 
needs {Smtsatiuppadanena) " [76 ] 

Ac^rdmg to Kaublya [II x], the royal hberajity to a BrShmana, 
whether a gttmk, an Scharya, a purohita, or a irotfiya, should take 
the form of the gift to him of tax-free lands 


‘ Prananam sadhu andradibho’ 

The StgSlovUda Svttanta includes as one of the four vices ^kam»la 
htissk) panallpdto or destrucbon of life ^ 

‘ Apavyayata apabhadatn , this moderabon m stiendmir or 
hoardmg is thus defined [76 ] , 

“ One porbon let him spend and taste the fruit * 

» His business to conduct let him take tu « 

^d poiton four let him reserve and hoard Inidhapeyya), 

So there ill be wherewithal in bme^of need " 

3 c y Jayasival as the Mauiripanfad 

as described m the KauMiya, Bk I ch 15 
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for purposes of accounts * m accordance with my order ® and 
its grounds 


IV 

[Girnar]' 

For a long penod past, for many hundreds of years, have 
mcreas^~the sacnficial slaughter of anunals, crielty to- 
wards hv^nl: hemes and improper treatment of relatives, of 
Brahmans ’"and Sramanas But to-day, m consequence 
of the practice of morahty ® by His Sacred and Graaous 
Majesty the Kmg, the sound^of the war drum has become ^ 
the call (not to arms but) to Dharma, exhibitmg® to the 
people ® the sight of the cars of the gods, of elephants,’ 

t- 

* Ganandyam, gananast, which I take in the onhnary sense and 
not in the technical sense of the Department of Accounts (as taken 
in V Smith’s Asoha) Hnltzsch takes it to mean '' for registering 
(these rules) " 

The gamtxS as has been very aptly suggested by Dr D R Bhan- 
darkar [AsoAa, p 280], might refer to the accounts of each household 
which should be exammed by the yuktas to see how far they con- 
formed to the prmaple of moderation in both spending and sa\Tng 
(apavyayata apabhSrdala) laid down by the emperor 

We may also refer m this connection to the pnnaplo of Pubhc 
Finance laid down by Kautilya [II 6] which requires the Collector- 
General, SamSharia, to see to the mcrcase of rervenue by taxation 
and decrease of expenditure by checking the spending authonhes 
and by retrenchments Perhaps Asoka had some such prmciple m 
view in this passage m his edict. 

* Vyamjanato •" 

* Dhammacharansna 
Aho^abhavai, becaire 

‘ Dratayiiu (S ), draieti (M ), dasayitpd (G ), dasayit i (K ) 

* Javam , jana^a ani tmmtsSram m other texts 

’ Hastidasana , other texts have hathJin or astina The elephants 
may be actual elephants in procession (instead of those for war) or 
figures of celestial elephants, the vehicles of the LoftapSlas, or the 
white elephant symbohsmg the Buddha (suggesteu by Dr Bhandarkar 
and Hnltzsch) / 

Instead of the sights of the war chanots, war t^^phants, and 
destructive fires, Asolm wSs presenting tO his people the edifying 
Eighty ^f the chanots of the gods, di\TnB elephants, and radiant 
shapes of celestial beings, or mofifcnsivc bonfires 
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masses of fire ^ and other heavenly shows ® 

As were not seen before for many hundreds of years, so 
no^ have increased through the rehgious ordinances of His 
'SaCT^an'd Graaous Majes^ the king cessation of slaughter 
of -animals, non-violence towards hving beings, proper 
Treatment of ‘ relatives, of Brahmans and ^ramanas, 
obedience ® to mother and father and to the seniors * 

This and other practice of morahty of many 'kinds has 
been increased And His Sacred ..nd Graaous M&jesty the 
kmg will further maease this practice of morahtij 
And the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons,® too, of His 


^ Agtkhanidhint , Shahbazgarlu has joiikaindham , translated as 
bonfires, fireworks or rllnnimatioiis, or “ fiery ” balls and other signs 
in the heavens Hultesch 1913. p 652] qCotcs mahaniH 

aggikkhandhS, to signify the guardians of the qnarters, India and 
Brahma, appearing as " great masses of fire ’’ In that case, the 
word m the edict would refer to radiant figures of the gods — dwydm 
ritpStH Dr D R Bhandarkar, however, mteiprcts the passage in 
the hght of the VmSnavatthu which descnbes the bh^ of Svarga 
awaiting a virtnous man after death as comprising (i) the vtntSiia, a 
movable palace, (2) the Aasll, all-white celestial elephant, (3) shining 
complexion, rcsemblmg star, fire, or lightning These blisses were 
objectively presented before the people as stimulus to virtuous life 


* Dtvyani rupsm Asoka's idea seems to have been that by seeing 
th^ exhibitions about the gods, the people might try to be like the- 
gods, as mdiiAted in M R E I (amss samSnS munisS mtsU devchi) 

* 5 «sn(sS Mr and Mrs Rhys Davids do not approve of Childers’ 
ta^Iation of the word as "obedience" They point out that 
Obedience does not occur m Buddhist ethics Itw not mentioned 
m any one of the 227 rules of the Buddhist order It docs not occur 
m any one of the clauses of this summary of the ethics of the Buddhist 
yman (viz , the SigalmSda Suttanta), and it does not enter into any 
Eightfold Path nor of the 37 constituent 
^abties of ArahOTtship Hence no member of ^e Buddhist order 
™ the vows of a Buddhist layman 

B^dtom ? It looted beyond obedience " [Dialogues oj the Buddh% 
Lm''whJh ’ ” translate the word by " eagerness to 

to 2;chlSt pFto "" reference 

- Thaira^slhavira, or vudhamm, ic . vMhdnSm m other texts 

questaJn whette , it is an mterestSig 
question whether Asoka nVed to see his prapanha ' * 
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Sacred and Graaous Itlajesty the King will increase this 
practice of morality up to the end of time (" tae aeon of 
imiversal destruction ”) ^ and will preach the Dhanna, them- 
selves abiding m “ Dhanna and nghteous conduct For 
this IS the highest work, viz , preachmg of the Dharma 

The practice of morality, too, is not of one devoid of virtue 
The mcreace of this work, nay, even its non-dinunution, is 
laudable ,For this purpose has this been inscnbed® that 
they (1 d „Asoka’s successors) may apply themselves to the 
promotion of this object, and that its dechne should not be 
entertained" 

By His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King consecrated 
tivelve years ^ vas this caused to be inscnbed ® 

^ Ala saiauikapS=:^Svat sarrvariafiatpanr The MahSbharala 
refers to the sa» lartaka fire of destruction, appeanng at the end of 
icoo yugas [see V A Smith's i4ioAa, 3rd cd p 167J Other teirts 
read Mia hapam<=y!ivat kaipam 

’ Ttslati If 

= Lekhupiiain , S has ntpistam as read bj Hnltzsch Buhlcr read 
it as dtptsla 

‘ Both this edict and the previous one state that thej were issued 
in 258 B c , while the next edict states it was issued a jear later, 
when the Dhamta-Mahun atras were appointed Thus the entire 
bod} of the fourteen Rock Edicts took a } ear, 258-257 b c , for theu 
publication on their own showing 

* LeftAupiIam or/cAAiU (K ) but Shah has rfipapifam, and in R E V 
has the form dhramadtpt dipista m place of dha» trahpt lekh\ta of K. 

Panini [in 2, 21] uses the forms Itpikara and hbxkara for the senbe, 
and V e have alsf< in SansV-nt the word dxbira for Upihara Thus 
dtpaptlarr or dtptsla is from root dipa or <fi6a, to write Hultrsch 
reads mpisla for dtptsla, which Mr K P Ja}‘asw-al would take to be 
nfefs/Aa, 1 e , filed, or recorded from the word iiftfi=a cord fort}ang 
[Cf the word nibarAka , the word ribaddha for " registered " is used 
m a Kasik Insonptiou (see my Lora/ Goim trent 11 Atmcrl India, and 
cd p ng) ] But the word rfefm Sanskrit more usuall} means a piece 
o^ cloth \ Tapped round the waist and as monc} was gcnerall} earned 
in such cloth (the old images of Kuben show bags of cloth hangmg 
from his neck 1) the word came to signif} the money thus earned 
one’s capital or saving The word is used in tins sipso by Kautilya 
[II 6 and 7] and also in the significant expression, Ik^aya-t iif, ustsi 
in several inscnptions ^o distinguish the capital or pnnapal to 
reifain untouched from the interest yielded by it to be utiliMd [cf 
my Local Gevt , p 116 n ] [I owe this note to that of Rai Bahadur 
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V 

[JAnsehra] 

Thus saith His Sacred aid Gracious Majesty the King 
The good deed ^ is difficult of performance He who is the 
first performer - of a good deed achieves something difficult 
of performance Now by me many a ^od deed^as been 
achieved • 

Therefore should my sons, grandsons, and my descendants 
after them ® up to the end of tape follow in my’footsteps, 
they will do really mentonous deeds But he who in this 
matter will cause even a portion ^ to dimmish ® wiU perform 
an evil deed mdeed Sm must be trodden down ® 

Now m times past the Dharma-Mahainatras were non- 
existent previousl}. But now the Dhama-Mahdmatras 
have been created by me consecrated for thirteen years 
They have been employed among all sects for the ^tablish- 
ment and groivth of Dhanna and for the good and Sappmess 


G H Ojhs m his \’aluable Hindi edifaon of Asoka’s Edicts (p 52 n ) ] 
Hnltzsch URAS, 1913, p 634] takes ntpista, however, to be 
mspisia (stamped ground), and hence " engraved ’’ He now thinks 
[Corptts, p xlu ] that the word should be connected wth the ancient 
Persian ntptsh, to write, and quotes the inscnption of Xerxes at 
Van— "3/a;jai>tZtpi,;i naiy mpjshtSm," "where Danus did not cause 
an inscnption to be ivntten ” 

Instead of tdam lekhspilam, S , according to Hultasch, reads fiamm 
htda nxpesitam which he translates thus " (This) conception (UlSm) 
was caused to be wntten here ” ' , ^ u j 

^ ^olanatK, kavSnc (K ) «= kctlydnaxn 

* Adikare = Sdikarak, 1 e , onginator 


statement seems to.micate that Asoka 
^ hved to see hiS grandsons and no later des«n*ints [cf the 
dedications nammg Daiaratha DevSnampiya] - 

sJamf “ R E I {sc pi desam nm 

savant) Cf ekadeiam, a part 

’■ Hiipdaii^hdpaytsyah . cf m R.K TV 

onfS? (K e .to be trampled 

uses the woid^^°^“^ Shahbazgarhi i/tsion, as well as Girnar, 

the passage ivill V 

sin IS mdeed easily committed ” f 
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of those devoted to religion ^ (ev en) among he Yonas,* 
Kamhojas, Gandharas,® Rastnkas/ Pitinikas ® and whatever 
other peoples of Aparanta ® or v estem borderers (of mine 

* D 1 rav ayutasa I take the mc.'vning of the vrord as intended 
clearly in the MasLi Edict and not in the accepted sense of " sub- 
ordinate officials of the Lav. of Piety " 

*Thc Yonas arc to be distinguished from the ‘ Yotia-rajas" of 
R E II and XIII According to Senart these peoples who are 
termed Jlpariinlas arc somewhat dificrent in status from the peoples 
called Ai las the former arc mo'e closely related to the king through 
the Dhanra-^TahJn a'ras he deputes for work among them, the 
At las [RE II], on the contrary rcccisc a different kind of benclt 
from the long — \iz , suppU of medical aid To this category would 
belong all the foreign peoples under the Greek langs named In 
RE II the word aria alternates vith the word praijarla in the 
different a ersfons 

’ HulLzsch [/I reft S S I t 2:3] tal cs them to be " Grceta, Kabulis 
and N ftV Iftinjabis ' 

* TTic terms Mar'i ratf-is and Ifnftu hhojas occur in some msenp- 
tions of thf Andhra or S'ltaiahana penod in the Dcecan to indicate 
feudatory chiefs, while the vord prtn la is CTplamcd .as ’ heredi- 
tary'' b\ the comnentator on eli’gd'an m 70 and 300, where 
occurs the C'prcssion Rallrda PcUat Pa This is the suggestion of 
Dr D R niiandarkar who would interpret PitiniLa-Rdstnkns o- 
Bhojas [R E XIII] as hereditary chieft-ains Iht equation Pe'tt ifta 
cPe/fniiftn IS ho cicr rejected by Michtlson as dcfnng known 
phonetic shifts' He thin! s Pc'n tt a can be denied onh from 
Patlra^nt tf-a {J lOS -jO 257) Hultisch tal cs A’oi'r’ftn r^yfrjf’js of 
the Panjabc- Aralltoi of the Pfri/il rs 

Hultzsch [Corp is, p xaxaaii ] furthe- suggests that the Rathikas 
or Rffstiluis might refer to the people of Kathiii dr, from the fact 
that Its goicmor is giicn the title of RuVrha m the JnnSgarh 
Inscnption of Rudradaman 

^ Ra'h I i-Pitii ihai Cl , Ralhilaiaii Pit mil at am ( 5 ), Risltka-Pe’c 
iiiliUt am (G ), Lathil a-Ptlct ikesti (Dhauh) 

In R E XJII \r base the compound Rkojs-Filirike^t or Pi't- 

titkyr^ti 

, * The term AparSnla in Sansknl literature seems to be a stock 
word for Western India The Pttruras lor instance call the fiic 
Divisions of India^as (i) Madhy-adcia (central), (2) Ldichwa (north) 
(3) Prachya (cast), (4) Daksm'ipatha (south) and (5) -tparanta 
(west) The five div isions arc thus desenbeJ in the Adtn s<t m JmiC 
(1) Rurvadc^a, castcmViountry , from ft uranasT, (2) Dal 'loftpalha 
st*ctching southwards from Alalnsmatl, (3) Uttar'vpatha north of 
Pnthuda! ■" («=Pchoa, west of Thanesar), (.j) Antanedl, middle 
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there are) They are also employed among the soldiers and 
their chiefs,^ Brahmamcal ascetics' and householders, the 

country, defined as the land between Vmasfina and Prayaga, Gafiga and 
Yamuna, and (5) Paichatdda, western country, the AparSnta of the 
Putanas, which is defined as comprising the following sub-divisions, 
VIZ , DevasabhS, Surastra, DaSeialja (Malwa), Travana, Bhngu- 
kachchha, Kachchhiya, Anarta (Gujarat), Arbuda (round Mount 
Abu), Yavana and others Thus the peoples named by Ajoka would 
come well withm Aparfinta The Aparanta is also one of th t regions 
to which the third Buddhist Conned despatched a missionary, as 
stated m the text The capital of Apaxfinta was Surpapika m Pali 
works, which is modem SoparS m Xhana District, where occurs a 
version of the Rock Edicts Jayaswal, however, takes the word 
Aparania as an antithesis to Ania, and interprets tne two words as 
meamng peoples wtlhtn and outsule the limits of Asoka’s empire 
respectively See notq under RE XIIl It may ^ be noted 
that Kautdya also uses the word Aparfinta for Western India, and 
refers to this region as being known for its elephants though only of 
middle quality [II 2], and for its excessive rainfall, whence the 
commentator identifies it with Konkan [II 24] 

^ Bhaiamaycfu<==bhn!a~m (euphonic) -dry csii , bhaia («^soldier) is 
not the same word as bhdtaka (=:a servant) m the expression iffso- 
bhaialtasi, "in slaves and servants," occurring m RE IX The 
expression Bhata-chdta (regular and irregular troops) frequently 
occurs in the Gupta Inscxipbons 

* BrMmMbhye^t the Brahmans are here contrasted with those' 
who are called Myas, 1 e , persons possessed of wealth and fanuly, 
and hence householders, as distmguished from ascetics PE VII, 1 x 
m the same context has the expression pavayUSiiaht gtkiiltdnam, 
ascetics and honseholders ’’ The other juxtaposition, Brahwana- 
Sra>mncfu occuritog m other edicts (eg, RE IV), also shows 
^ I BrffAmaua does not denote the caste, lut the Brahma- 

mcal orders of ascetics, as the term Bramojio denotes the other orders 
of ascetiM There were m that age numerous sects of Brahmamcal 

Niganthas, Mundaiavakas, 
Jatilafas, Rinbbajakas, Magandikas, Tedandii^, Eka-Satakas 
A^ddh^, Gotamakas, Devadhammikas Chfckr., Achelakas, 
1898 p 197 , and Siuta NipBla], while tht: 3 ramana 
different vanetres knoivn as Magga-ima^ 
soht Magga-dusms, disputes among w]^ 

hnniT* nnri Brahnu^a-iramam vxiuld 

w«e® ascebes m that ag^ manifold as they 

f, ascetics IS not Asoka’s 

ra<!<a^ °'d as the Buddha wh / was full of it Aathe 

^^ge already erted shoivs [Dig/,o Nikaya. m p 191 PTS 
Buddha pomts to " Sa,„a„a.BraM> as obj^ J 
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destitute, and the infirm by age, for the good and happiness, 
and freedom from molestation, of those ^ who have applied 
themselves to Dhanna They ate also employed for taking 
steps against ^ imprisonment,® for freedom from molestation, 

c 

respect to be shown in five ways, viz , by .friendliness of action, speech 
and thought, keeping open door for them {andvata-dvaratSya), and 
by supply of needs {SmtsSnuppadSnena) Thus Asoka's insistence 
on respeot for Brahman ascetics is dne to his Buddhism, and its 
traditidns m that regard 

It may be noted that Megasthencs also had noticed two classes of 
ascetics hi calls " Brachmanes and Sannanes " The former hved 
in simple style, usmg beds of'mshes or skins, abstammg from animal 
food, always studying and discoursing up to the age of 37, when 
they returned to the world Thus these must hav c been the Brahma- 
chSii Brahmanas But Aman noticed other classes of ascefacs 
■whom he cabs Sophists, -who " go naked, hvjng m the open air under 
trees, and eating only fruits and barks of trees " These must have 
been the Brfihmanas of the fourth Siraira, 1 e , those who renounced 
the ■world and became SannySsts The other class of ascetics ivhoin 
the Greek ■writers call Sarmanes, 1 e , Sramaruts, " lived m the woods, 
subsisting on leaves and fruits, and wearing barks of trees " 

^ Apalibodhaye, but the Gimar text reads apangodhSya Dr 
Thomas, in a long and learned article \JRAS 1915 pp 99-106], 
has showu the meanings of both the words, pahgodha and palihodka, 
fronT their uses in different texts From root grid h, we get pan- 
gfaddha used in the sense of desire,” "greed" or " worldhness " 
in several passages in the iik;S-samuchchaya and also m the Dtvy- 
avadana (j3 351 pangnddho vusajubhirataicha) The word 

pdhbodha is denved from root budh, " to be aware," but its v’anons 
uses m the Vinaya, the Jaiahas and other texts show that its 
established meaning is ' anxietj, trouble,” or ' worldlj cares" 
These fine shatles of difference m the meanings of the tvio words 
were lost in popular usage, and the mditcr of the edict maj be 
pardoned if he has missed them 

It may be noted in connection with these duties of the Dharrra- 
Mahamalras to /’ivc state help to the destitute and the infirm by 
age (andihe^ti vriadhcsu), that I^vautilju also recognised the same 
dutj of the state ' Bila-vnddha-v'j'5dhita-vyasanya-anath5ni4cha 
, rfijfi bibhn>'St,' ‘ the king shall maintam the orphan, decrepit, 
diseased, averted and destitute (II 1) " 

' Palwtdhaimyf , paltvtdhSnS\n (G ) Sansknt prattvidhSitain 
•=precautionar} or remedial step Hultzsch however, takes it'm the 
sense of a gift, in v\Ii,-h sense the word is used m RB VIII, and 
cv>lams it as 'in supporting " 

*" • Dadhana-badhasa , bamdhana-badhasa (G ), " of one bound m 
chains " ' Cf bantdhana-badhiinavi in P E IV 
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and for granting release, on the ground that one has numerous 
ofispnng * or is ovenvhelmed by misfortune ^ or afflicted by 
age. Here,* and m all thd outliong towns, m aU the harems * 


^ PajSva ii vS m K settlest^e meaiung of the egression , = " pra- 
j§vin iti v3. " , one who is encumbered with too many children and is 
thus dcservmg of clemency As regards these anubandhas or grounds 
for rehef, Jayasvral was the first to explam them m the hght ol 
Snmti texts [Afoni», vin 126 , Gautama, xu 51 , Vasif^a, xix 91 , 
YBjSlavalltya, 1 367, and Kaultlya, IV 85, cited m JBORS, IV 
pp 144-46] referrmg to the various grounds for revision of judicial ^ 
sentences , 


* Kartahhikara or, accordmg to Hultasch, Kalrabhxkara , Ktia- 
bhtkaro (S ) , KaiSbhksU (K ) , nom smg m , " one overwhelmed 
by misfortune," as explained by Bahler from the use of the word 
abbt/itrait m the sense of " oppresses, overpowers ” m Jdt iv 125, 
v 72 AbhkSra, accqrding to Woolner, may also mftan (i) charm, 
mcantation, m which sense it is taken by Senart and Hultzsch who 
explam katdbhxhSle as "victims of a tnck," and ‘’bewitched" 
respectively, (2) means of hvehhood, and hence Afl/S6AiftS/e=the 
bread-winner fating DehnSmamStd, 1 2] 

On the whole subject of tb unjust imprisonment '\ba»dhana), 
execution {vadha), and torture {paltbodha) of prisoners, it is mterest- 
mg to note that Kautilya [TV 8] also warns the Supermtendent of 
Jails against these He is liable to fines for confinmg persons m 
lock-up without declaring the reason {samruddhakautanSkhyaya 
chSrayatah) , for puttmg them to unjust torture [kannakSrayata}}) , 
for denymg them food and dnnk , for molesting them {pankleia- 
yatah) , and for causmg their death {ghnatab) Thus the work of 
Asoka's Dfiarma-MahSmStras in respect of these matters lay with 
the superintendents of different jails m his empire, who were respon- 
sible for much unjust sufiermg for the people 

‘The Gimar text reads here " PSIahpiiic," Pataliputra," 

which settles the meanmg of the word, wherever it occurs m the 
^icts ^ g RE I] Patahputra is also mentioned m the Samath 
hxiict As regards resideace of members of the royal family 
M tte ptovmaal toivus, we may mention those. where the princes 
hvcd as viceroys mz , Taxila, Ujjam, Tosah, Suvlma{!»n Kautilya 
also spe^ of jMahfimatras bemg appomted m charge of the ro-^ 

r Dha-uh text reads " hida cha bahilesu ^a nagalesu savesn 
^abesu oMhanesfu] [me] e vfi pi bhatfijnrS me bhagminam 
The expression " me olodhanesttf ” my harems ” does 
This show/that Asoka had kspivn 
^ms m the Mufnssil toivns, and m this connection we may mstarite 
the case of his wife, Devi of Vedisagm, who, according 
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of my brothers and sisters 1 and whatever other relatives 
(of mine there are) , everj^vhere are they employed. These 
Dharma-Mahdmafras are emplojed among those devoted 
to Dharma m all places withm my dommions,® whether one 
IS eager for Dharma or established m Dharma or properly 
devoted to chanty ^ 

For this purpose has this rehgious edict been mscnbed 
that it may be everlastmg and that my descendants *• may 
follow In .this path 


VI 

#■ 

[GlR^AR] 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
In times past, there was not before at all hours ® discharge 

legends, pcrmanentlj resided there, instead of coming to P5talipntra 
to lisc there vith her roj-al husband and children Simibrlj, a 
second avarodkana or harem of Asoka must hasc been maintained 
for his second queen, Karuvakl, the mother jf Pnnee TIvara, at the 
city of KauJambi, as •aal] appear from her edict msenbed on the 
Allahabad Pillar, Mhich was originally located at Kaniambl As 
regards the harems of his brothers they \ ere, as already’ explained, 
at the four cibes where the brothers were posted as Asoka’s xnceroys 

The nature of tiie work of these Dkarma-VahSmS'ras in the royal 
harems is indicated m P E VII, viz , to stimulate their mmates to 
morality and gifts 

1 Spasura 

’ Vijitasi or vijiie, also used in R E II and III , but the Dhanh 
text uses the si^iuficant word putf-aityarr, i c . pp^kti’^Sm, signifying 
the extent of his dominions That lus ciupnc was extensile is also 
stated by Asoka m another place — MahU’ake (or Trahan te) ht vtjttam 
[R E XIV] 

* Dhran aiiiitio lo va dhramadhttha} e ix la daratanyvU," ol 
which I talc thefjanslation of Hultzsch 

f- 

* Praja ■= sons or descendants in tins edict, as also in the two Kalinga 
Edicts , not subjects, as translated by V Smith 

This statement is not m keepmg wnth the bca\'y programme of 
daily duties and engagements to which the king is required to attend 
in all Kitx-^Sstrai [KaxiUlya, I ig, Mami, %u 145 146, cs.’-eze, 
\ Bji'aiaUya, ini 327-333, Agnx-Purana eexxv 1-17] Asoka's 
stneture agamst his |v,'cdcccssors docs not apply e\ en to his grand- 
/juicr whose dciotion to pubhc work, is thus described by Megas- 
thcncs ‘1 The kmg may not sleep during the daytime Hclea%c3his 
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of administrative business or the receiving of reports So 
by me has thus been arranged at all hours, when I am 
eatmg,* or m the harem, ftr in the inner apartments,^ or even 
m the ranches,® or in the place of rehgious instruction, ‘ 


palace not only m tune of war, bnt also for the purpose of judgmg 
causes He then renmns m Conrt for the whole day without allow- 
ing the hnsiness to be interrupted, even though the hour amve# 
whenhemnstnecdsattendtohispersoa" [McCnndle,p 72"^ Cmtina 
[vuL 9] also adds " The palace is open to all comets, _^eifen when the 
kmg IS havmg his hair combed and dressed It is then that he gives 
audience to ambassadors and administers justice to fus subjects '' 
[16 , Anaenl India, p 58 n J. 

^ BhumjamSnoia, adamSnasS (Kalsi), aiamanasa (Shah ), and 
aiaiasa (Man ) 

* Orodhanamhi, buf the Kalmga texts have " aihte oXodhanasi,” 
" withm the harem " 


* Vachantht, vachast, or vrachaspt, connected by the Praknt gram- 
marian Hemachandra with Sanskrit vraja ^enclosure for cattle and 
herdsmen Kantilya [II 6] indndes m a vraja t^e following 
armnals cows, bnSalocs, goats, sheep, asses, camels, homes, and 
mules He also makes attending to the busmess of his cattle the 
long's personal work [I 19] Michelson [JAOS, 46 259] pomts out 
the phonetic difficulty of dr nvmg vaeha from vraja, and of explaining 
the change of to cha in Gimar But Gimar has vacha-bhumiha 
mR-E XII which IS evidently «raja-66wm:6ff^ Shah has the forms 
vrachfyam (m this edict), vyacha-bhumka [R E XII] and vrachamti 
[R E XIII]j all connected with vraja 


* Vtnilamh, vtnUan 1 adopt the meanmg of Senart, m accord- 
ance with the idea that all these words single out the difierent places 
with which are associated the difierent functions of his domestic and 
pnrafe Me, viz , eating, sleepmg, company of femmes, walkmg about 
m ae gaideiB [tidySnefu) or his farm, and last, but not least imppr- 
tot, for Asoka, his religions exercise In this edict, Asoka declares 
pubhc work has, however, the nght to encroach upon the 

^ him^ven mto his home, 

and and pnvacy Some scholars [VicUiMekhara (lA, xhx 

53) ana Ojh5] take vraja to mean a short journey, and vtnila, a long 
ms, involving a succession of conveyances and relays of hors*s, 
farampcrSvafiana. as Amarakosa puts it. Prof Vldhuiekhara ates 
an apt passage from the Rathavinita Suita of Majihtma NtkSva 

Pasenadi's jonmey on urgent hnsm^ 
from SSvatthi to Saketa, seven ratha-mnlt* Hit , " the chariots to 

^uddhaghosa)] 1 0 . seven changes of horses (and perhaps of v^es 
mT* noted that^nWj? [n 3^ 
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or in the parks,^ everywhere, PraHvedakas^ are posted® 
with instructions to report on the ^iffairs of my people. In 

mentioiis a class of chariots called vatnaytka or training chariots 
I still adhere to my oip meamng whlth is supported by Kautilya's 
statement of the tog's duties which mcluded svSdhySya (rehgious 
study), evemng prayers {sandhySmupSslta), and receivmg benedic- 
tions from preceptors, etc , and sohtary meditation {iastramih 
kartavyat 5 m*chiniayeCj, for which the Vtniia, the place for such 
rehgious dutiMj was necessary Kautil5a and the edict agree m 
other poin , too, e g , orodhane of the e^ct correspondmg to iayita 
of Kautilya ,' bhumjamSncsa to sndnabhojana , uySnesu to svaira- 
vihSra , and waja, which is unphed m the tog’s inspection of his 
horses, elephants, chariots and infantry {hastyaivarathSyudhiySn 
paiyef) Corresponding to Vtnita, Kautilya also refers to the Upas- 
IhSna (sanctua^) and Agnydgdra (room of sacred fire), where the tog 
with his preceptors would deal with rehgious and other matters 
[Kautilya, I 19] Instead of “ Sv 5 dhyaya,” or worship of Agm, 
Asoka would study Vtnaya m his Vitiifa ! 

^ That the Mauryan palace at PdtahpiUra was set m a beautiful 
park IS recGrded \sy iElian [xm 18, MoCnndle] " In the parks, 
tame pea-cocks are kept, domesticated pheasants There are shady 
groves and pasture grounds planted with trees, some of them ever 
m bloom, and while some are native to the soil, others are with 
circumspect care brought from other parts, and with their beanty 
enhance the charms of the landscape Parrots keep hovering about 
the tog and wheeling round him Wi thin the palace grounds there 
are also artificial ponds of great beauty m which they keep fish of 
enormous size but quite tame, providing sport for thu tog's sons 
who also try boating on the water " 

The Udydna of the edict probably corresponds to the Mjnga-vana 
which Kautilya pi 3] provides for the tog’s pleasure This game 
forest, protected 6y a surrounding ditch, and equipped with dehcions 
fruit tr^, bushes, bowers, and thornless trees, ivas rendered more 
secure and entertammg for the tog by admittmg into it all wild 
animals — ^tigers, elephants, bisons, and the like — ^ynth their powers for 
mischief, their^clavfj and teeth, cut off 

• The sixth among the seven castes mentioned by Megasthenes 
yho calls them " overseers or inspectors ” " It is their province to 

enquire mto and superintend all that goes on in India, and make 
report to the king ” [Megasthenes, p 43] Aman adds that “ it is 
against use and wont for these to give m a false report, but, mdeed, 
no Indian is accused oLlymg " Strabo also states " The be^t and 
mosf trustworthy men ^'e appointed to fill these offices " [McCnndle, 
pe 53] This confirms the statement of Kautilya [I, 11] that they 
should be cecrmted from the highest ranks of civil service (amdlya) 
and be men tned and tested Kautil)ra calls them Gudhapuru^as 
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all places do I dispose of the afiairs of the people And 
if perchance by word of mouth I personally command a 
donation* or a proclamation,* or agam, if an indent 
matter has been assigned to the Mahamatras^ and if 
m connection therevnth a •debate or dehberation ’ takes 

making np the Intelligence Department of Government. The 
Department had a stationary {sathsthS) as ■weU as a travelling 
(saftchSra) branch [1 11-13] ‘ » ' 

The PrOdtithtts of R.E III may be the same as the Praitikdakas, 
if we denve the word with Thomas IfRAS, iQts, pwliz] from 
Pradeia =not a district, bnt a report," in which sense it is nsed, for 
instance, by Kantilya [p rii], “ tena*pradeiena rSjS tipadtiet" 
[cf also eittiS cha vayajantnd of M R E I (R.) and M PR (Samath)] 

*sm 

* Ddpakam e g , Asoka's inscnptions recordmg his grant of cave 
dwellmgs to the ijtvikaS - 

‘ SrSvSpakam, e g , the edicts (cf irSvHpxtam, irSvanam of M R E 
I) Ojha suggests that tie two words might mean the officers con- 
nected with the royal benefactions (the Almoners), and with the pro- 
clamation of the royal messages Kantilya [II 7] also mojitioiis an 
officer called DSpaha who fixes and collects the amount of taxes to 
be paid by the dSyaka or tax-payer It may also be noted that some 
of the Gupta Inscnpfaons mention an officer called AjM-ddpaka, and 
Asoka might have had such an officer m view to receive his orders 
from his mouth {mukhato SHapayimt stiayom dSpakcm uff sTdvdpakam) 
SrSvSpakam might then mean AjfiS-srSvSpakam, the officer to pro- 
claim the long's orders 

* The danse is repeated by a mistake m the Shfihbazgarbi text — 
one of the few dencal errors of the edicts 

’ Ntjftai! , Sanskrit mdhySnam , vanonsly interpreted as " medi- 
tation, reconsideration, amendment, adjournment,* and appeal ” 
There is a reference here to the long's oral orders as distmgmshed 
from his more usual iNutten orders Jaj-aswal II 141] 

cites -a passage from the SukranidsSra shornng that the oral orders 
of a kmg were not binding on his pan^ai or council, whence there 
arises m the council a vtvsda or a ritjhahj which iKay even mean a 
rera^ of the long's oral order The passage m the Sukraniit is 
AlekhyamSjfiSpayatt hyalekhyam yat karoti yafi j rSja krttyamubhau 
chorau iau bhrtiya-nppah sadS a kmg who onjers any busmess nith-* 
out wntag, and an officer executing it, are both thieves m Law ' 
pr zgi] 

Dr B M Barua ates a passage from 
Kbsambika. Sutta of Ma^^hxma’Ntk&ya in 
panam is detoed as " atthan cha karanafi d 
janSpanam," 1 e . as coming to an agreem 


th« commentary on the 
i^ch Mjhatt or rtijjhS- 
a dassetv^ annamafinDtn 
mt after considprmg thn 
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place ^ in the Pansat,- then without a moment’s mterval 
should it be reported ^ to me in all places, at aU hours 
Thus has been ordered by me f 

For there is no satisfaction of nune m exertion* and 
despatch of busmess M3 highest duty is, mdeed, the 
promotion of the good of all Of that, again, the root is 

facts apd reasons , and another passage from the Ai\gttt!ara, Part I, 

' Parpia-vagga," p 60 , ^^hcre saiHlatli is used almost as a synonym 
for mjjha'ti In the Manoratha-Purari [AihguUara — Commentary] 
saflflaUt IS cxplamed as " making the matter Imo'mi ” {safUiaperlHt 
jSnSpenti] and rijjhatti as " gettmg the matter exammed ’’ {wj]h 3 
penlt pehkhdpeuti) [Asoka Eiicti iH I'lete Light, pp 78, 70] 

^ Samto , sarrtayn (K), samta (M ), satam (S ) Sec note on the 
word in P E IV 

-Also used in R E III in the same sepse Entnisfang urgent 
matters to ministers, attending to them promptly and summomng 
the Pansoef or Connal for the purpose are all mentioned by Kantilya 
as the dubes of the king Summoning the ministers and their 
council (niantnpanfadaii ), the king shall speak to them on urgent 
matters ay I Ae k 3 r)e =attySytlte or uchSyike of the Edict)”, 

ah urgent matter should the king attend to, but never put 08, 
when postponed it wih be difficult or impossible of achievement 
(Sanaii ulyaytkant kSryan innuyunt Siipalaye!)" [Kaublya, I 15 
and 19] 

It is interesting to note that Kaublya [Ib ] has even defined the 
classes of busmess to which tlie ling must personaUy attend, and 
the order in which he should attend to such business in accordance 
with Its importance or urgenev (uiy ay ikaiaicna), v iz that concerning 
(i) religion {2) ascetics, (3) different sects, (4) learned Brfihmaras 
(5) cattle (0) sacred places (7) orphans, (8) the helpless bv age 
disease or misfortune (o) the deshtute and (10) women 

Among the king s dubes, Kautilva also menbons (o) acbvitv {utlhi 
iiatn), (b) performance of religious ntes (yaji'aP (c) administrabon, 
(d) liberality (dakfria) (c) impartial justice air) 

^According to Kaublya [1 15 19] the king usually consulted his 
counal of niniscers by means of correspondence (11 ar^rapansadS 
pa(rasai) pre^ai ctia, trat 'raycta) It was onlv on urgent matters that 
^ thev V ere sumnioned to his presence At such meetmgs of the 
council the opinion of the majontv was accepted by the king [talra 
yad bh'ijiithSLbruyuh tat hurySl) The mccting-phcc of the counal 
IS called by Kaublya FI 20] mantra bkiiiri 

* Ustanairhi Kai\blya [I 19] uses the same word utljfihan-Snam 
cjp util anam in almon the same con*c\t, pointing out the need of a 
rking to be always acbvc and cncrgcbc The whole passage is indeed 
an echo Of Kautily'a " In the happiness of his subjects lies the king's 
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this exertion and despatch pf business * There is no higher 
work than the promobon of the commonweal And if I am 
at all makmg any exertion, \t is m order that I may obtam 
the discharge of debt to all hvmg bemgs," and make them * 
happy m this world, while they may attam heaven in the 
world beyond Now, for this purpose is this religious edict 
inscribed that it may last for ever, and that my sons,* and 
grandsons, and great-grandsons may follow ® it for th^ good 
of all But this is difficult of achievement except great ® 
and sustamed effort ’ 


VII 

[Shahbazgarhi] 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty desires that m all places 
should reside ® people of diverse sects 


happiness, m their good his good . the satasfactioti of his ^objects, 
and not his own, he should seek." 


‘ An eicact echo, almost a hteral translation, of Kautdya ] 
arthasya mulmmtUhSnam — " the root {of success in government) is 
to be up and doing " 

’ Asoka adds a fourth debt for the king, over and above the three 
debts to the fathers, gods and nsis— according to the SSstras 

*Nam and A<iin m some texts from Sans ena, and fe m other 
texts from a 

‘The K^i text reads putadsle, with which may be compared the 
word dslaka for the kmg's sons used m P E VII 

‘ Anuvafaram . cf anuvataUi- m R E V Other te.xta use the woid 
para^ramamtu and its correspondents 1 e , may e.xert themselves Tcf 
A1 K.E I J ^ 

* Agma 


Dhauh text adds an isolated word se(o af the* end The 

^ be compared 

the isolated sentence at thS end of R E XIlI m the Gimar. 
version '-****«»*. • 


« apparently against Kaublya's injunction that " pSfatuIas 
cTtv) " m cremation ground (bevond the 

corfd 36]Ivautil>aals^lesthatnoA5Mnias 

^ the permission 
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For they all desire restraint of passions and punty of 
heart 

But men are of vanous indiliations and of vanous pas- 
sions They may thus perform the whole or a part ^ (of 
their duties) But of him whoSe hberahty is, too, not great, 
restramt of passion, inner punty, gratitude and constancy 
of devotion should be indispensable * and commendable = 


VIII 

[SlIAHBAZGARmj 

In past penods. Their Sacred Majesties * used to 
go out ® qp sd-called Vtharayalms ® (excursions for enjoy- 
ment) In these were huntmg’’ and other sunilar 

1 Lkadeiam the word occurs also in RJE V and K R E I 

5 Ntche (S , M and K ) , rUhe (D and J ) , mchs (G ) Interpreted 
by Scnar\ and Thomas as nily am, 1 c , always, permanent, indispens- 
able “ But the word for mlyam is ittkyam m the Kalsi text of R E 
XIV BQhlcr took inche as locator e singular =" in a low!) man " 
Luders and Hultosch take it in the sense of " low or mean," 1 e , as 
nom sing masc , m which case the passage rviU be translated thns 
" But he whose hberahty is great, but whose restramt, inner punty, 
gratitude and firmness of faith arc non-costent — such a man is very 
mean " 

The word mckS for ' low " or " down country,"'" in the south," 
IS also used m R E XIII 

’ Padham , badham (G ) 

* Devarampnya, which is thus seen to hare been the title of 
Asoka's predecessors too , m the Gimar and Dhauh r ersions, it is 
rujSno and lajuiie 

^ Ntkrarrtyn , G has fiay 3 sj( which hhchclson IJAOS, 31 245] 
takes as cqjivallnt to nyaySsuh in the sense of 

* Kautilya [II prondcs for a reserved forest for the king's 
inhSra or plcasunls of sport 

'Accordmg to MahUvamsa [v 154] Asoka’s own brother, "Iissa, 
had mdulgcd m»huntong as his uparSja, so that huntmg rvas per 
mittcd by him as a.royal pashme down to at least 266 n c , when 
Tissa left the world Vnd became a monk The statement of Asoka 
_^out the pleasures m sport mdulgcd m by his predecessors is also 
confirmed by what the Greek writers tell us about Chandragupta 
Manrya * The chase is one of the three things (the to\o others being 
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diversions * But His Sacred and Graaous Majesty the 
present King, when he had been consecrated ten years, 
went out to the place of ^Sambodhi,® whence these Dhanna- 


" sacrifice ' and adrmmstrative irork) which draw the king out of 
the palace He goes to the cltase hke Dionysos “ crowds of women 
surround him, and outside of this circle spearmen are ranged The 
road is marked ofi with ropes, and it is death for man and woman 
ahke to pass withm the ropes Men with dmms and gongs lead the 
procession The kmg hunts m the enclosures and skofc arrows 
from a platform At his side stand two or three armed iromen If 
he hunts m the open grounds he shoots from the backISfan elephant. 
Of the women, some are m chariots, some on horses a*d'some even 
on elephants, and they are eqmpped with weapons of every kmd, as 
if they were gomg on a campaign ” [Megasthenes, Fragm xxvu ] 
The ments of mntgaya, 1 e , «mg^yS, are also discussed by Kautdya 
[VIII 3] While PiSuna condemns it as a vyasana, or mdulgence, 
chiefly for its physicel dangers from robbers, enemife, wild animals, 
forest fires, accidents, hunger, thirst, and even mistake about direc- 


tion and destination, Kautdya approves of it as a vySySma or healthy 
physical exercise, destroymg the excess of phlegm, bile, fat, and 
perspiration, and improvmg one’s marksmanship and knowledge of 
the tempers of wild beasts This opmion is, mdeed, •(Worthy of the 
mmjster of Chandragnpta, a warm lover of the chase 
^ Perhaps the anunal fights already referred to under R E I 
* Ntkfawi or AyS a Satnbodhim, ht., proceeded towards Enhghten- 
ment , cf the expression Satnghe upa^U of M.R.E I The events 
referred to m these two expressions are similar m character and took 
place also a^nt the same time, 260 b c The term S?mbodht is used 
m the Ma/iSvamsa [v 266] m the sense of Buddhism which was 
taught Asoka by Upagupta after 262 b c [/J 227] The Vnhat 
Svayambhu PurSnam also represents Asoka as approaching Upagupta 
for instruction as regards " Sambodhi-vrata, sambodhi-sSdhima. or 
Bodht-mUrga [Fasciculus, I p 20] 

Gomg to SaAbodhi ’’ may. however, mean a physical process 
° ^ BhMdarkar has suggested , ' mdicates a journey to 
tae pia^ of Enhghtenmeut. le, to B<- Gaya This meauing 
ff Btatement that this journey *s designated as, Zd 

^ Dharma-ySlrSs. the rojal pdgnmages 
fraiiaht with so much 
^ Sambodhi " or Gaya was the first of 
Dharma-ySlrSs. which afterwards became the order of the 
™ “ the-ecpression. d^r- 

+1, however^ makes Lumbim-vana as 

I -u hrs pilgrimage with 

I>tu ^ Sodhi-mula flowing afterwardiv The 

dJw dates Asoka 8 pilgrimage as foUowmg the construction* his 
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yairas m which, are the following visits and gifts to 
Brahmans and Sramanas , visits and gifts of gold ^ to the 
elders , visits to the people of l^e country,® instructing 
them m morahty, and discussions with them on same as 
smtable thereto ® , 


vtharas and stupas which, according to the MahSvamsa [v 173], 
were completed after the seventh year of his coronation, 1 e , after 
about 26qB L , and so the legends may be taken to be at one with 
the inscnptiQn_on this pomt The Dtt/ySvadSna farther states that 
after his first visit to the Bodhi-tree, Asoka became so much attached 
to it that it roused the jealousy of his then Chief, but wicked. Queen, 
IiB3faraksita who had a spell cast upon the tree to destroy it. 
Eventually she had to 3neld to the long’s devotion to the tree, and 
to accompany him on his aimons visit to the tree with elaborate 
measures to revive it 

In place of ayaya (Sambodhim) are used m other versions 
nxkramt, nthhamitha, a word already used m R.E III and KJIE II 
j to mdicate the sendmg out of officers on tour 

^ Htrafia-pratttndhane cf hamdhanabadhasa patttndhSnSya m 
RX V Ttts statement about Asoka’s journeys being attended 
with gifts of gold IS supported by the Div^’SvadSna where, on the 
occasion of his visit to each Buddhist holy place, Asoka is said to 
have given away 100,000 gold pieces {Saiasahasram datlam) He is 
also said to have built at each such place a chattya or shrine as a 
memorial of his visit That he must have built such a shrme at 
Bodh-Gaj'a is inferred from the fact that it must have served as the 
prototype of the representations of the Bodhi-tree "with its stone 
surround and temple figured among the sculptures at Sanchi and 
Bharhut where, moreover, there is the idenbfymg msenbed label, 
" Bhagavato SSkamunmo Bodht (Asatho)," " Aiverttha, the Bodhi- 
tree of BhagavSn $^kyamum ” [see Foucher’s Beginnings of Buddhist 
Art, p 102, and Marshall's Guide to Sanchi, pp 51, 61, 65, 71] Bloch, 
however, thinks [.< 4 SR, 1908-9, pp 146 f] that the Bharhut rehevo 
cannot be taken to be the representation of the snpjposed Asokan 
fenemg round the Bodhi-tree m the absence of any re m a in s, 
while of the extant fremains, the r ailin g, the oldest part, from Its 
inscnpiions nammg the kmgs, IndxSgmrmtra snd Brahmamitra, 
is clearly post-Asokalf, of the Sunga penod, and the other part 
13 ri the Gupta penod, with its figures of Garudas, I'irhmukhas, 
stupas, etc , 

* Janapadasa janasa as distmguished from the Paurajana, or 
townspeople U 

^T^iopayam =ta.6opayz\G), akm to Sanskrit tadaupSyiha or 
taditpayogi, suitable for that, some take it as iatafi param 



I^LATE ^ 



Bharhut Sculpture showing the Bodh-Gaya Temple 
AND an imitation AsOKAN PlLLAR WITH ^;LEPHANT CAPITAL, 
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Tlus becomes a great debght,^ an additional ® portion,® of 
His Sacred and Graaous Majesty the King 


.IX 

[Kalsi] 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty King 
People perform various ceremonies * In troubles,® mamages 
of sons ® and daughters,’ birth of children, departures from 
home — on these and other (occasions) people perfbnn many 
difierent ceremomes But m such* (cases) mothers and wives ® 


' Rah, ISll, and abhtlSine (Dhauli text) —abhtrSma Cf Sans 
ra/t= delight. . * 

* Amfli, ane (M ) 

* Bhago The meaning is that Asoka denved from the dhanna- 

ySirSs an additional pleasure, such as hia predecessors could not 
derive from their vthSra-yatrSs * 

Usually bhage amHc (G) have been taken as locatives = Pah and 
Sans apara bhsge, " on the other side " But the locative m the 
eastern dialect would add to the two words the endmg -ast, as shown 
by Hultasch [Corpus, p 15, n 6] Hultzsch, however, translates 
the passage difierently " This (mo) second (nwfle) penod (bhage) 
{of the reign) of Kmg Dev^ampnya Pnyadar^in becomes a pleasure 
in a higher decree " [Ibtd ] 

*Mamgalam, the meaning of which 13 indicated, as Mr K P 
Jayaswal has pomted out [JBORS, vol iv p 146], m the MakS- 
mamgala Jsiaka It mdicates the special ceremomes which are per- 
formed tc secure some good or avert some evil, and-involved sacnfice 

am^l life, the real reason for Asoia’s objection to them The 
suggested by the MahSmangala Satta [Sutia 
Ntpm, u 4], where among the best of maDgalas the Buddha instances 

P’^tectmg child and wife, giving 
alms, Idotog after relatives, patience, and pleisanl* speech niter- 
course with samanas, and so forth ” ’ 

‘ AbSihasi, illness or troubles 

‘ AvSha, •• brmgmg m the mamed couple " 

’ VwSha, " sendmg out the daughter ’’ • 

(G) (mahtJa) uhi 
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perform numerous and diverse, petty ^ and worthless 
ceremomes " ' 

Now ceremomes should certainly be performed But 
these bear little fruit That, however, is produ tive of great 
fruit which IS connected wath DJiarma Herein arc these 
Proper treatment of slaves and emnloyees,® reverence to 

^ Khud 5 , also chhudai^ (G ) {kpidram) and ptiltha (S ) [pu.tka, 
stinking, (fotl) 

* Dr Blo<;;h regards the worship of the Bodhi Tree as one of sneh 

ceremonies, and finds in Asoka's contempt for these, as expressed 
here, the rcison for behoving m the truth of the tradition already 
narrated, that Asoka once made '' a determined effort to dcstro} the 
Bodhi Tree" as recorded by Yuan Cbvrang 1908-9 p 140] 

That IS why no remains vhatever have been brought to hght 
so far in Bodh Gaja, which might be asenbed to Asoka, as further 
concluded by Dr Bloch [Ib ] 

* DSsa-bhalafiasi saniyS {samma in S ) -pahpati According to 

the SigSlovuda suilanta [ated under R E III] the master (ayxraka) 
should minister (pachchupatthdlabba) to his servants and employees 
{disa-kamntjkarui) in Cac ways air , ' by assigning them aaork accord- 
ing to their strength {yathu batam kan maria samvidhSi era), by 
supplying them aaith food and avages (bhatta tel!ara\ , by tending 
them in sickness (gtlSnupatIkuncna) , by shanng walh them unusual 
delicacies (achchhanyanan rasuram samvtbbdgti a) , by granting 
leave at times [samay e vossaggena 1 c , 'by constant rcbxabon so 
that they need not aaairk all day, and special leave wath extra food 
and adornment for fcsbvals, etc ' " [Corn en'ary)'} It is also to be 
noted that Kaublja m his Arthaiustra has taro chapters dealing anth 
the nghts and duties of dSsas and karmakaras or bkfttakas, slaaes 
and bindings [HI 13 and i<j] According to him, a man became a 
slaa'casacaptiacjn war orformabihty to pay off debts 

incurred to meet domestic troubles, or goaemment demand for fines 
and court decrees But such slaacry for aa Ary a could always be 
redeemed k\T'at Asoka means by " proper treatment ” of these 
skiaes and paid servants is, therefore, the treatment to arhich they 
were entitled under tao law as expounded by Kaublya The law made 
penal the followong offences against slaves, viz , (o) defraudmga stove 
of his property an<t ' pna ilcgcs , (b) mis-employnng him (such as 
mSkmg him carry corpses or sweep) or hurbng or abusing him As 
regards the karmahara^ the tow secured to him his wages under the 
agreement between turn and his master, which should be known to 
their neighbours [kam[ikaraiya karmasantbandhan SsarnS odytilt) 
The amount of the avagek was to be determined by' the nature of the 
avorVand the tune taken m doing it Non-payment of such wages 
was fined Jhc bhyitaka aras also enbtlcd to Ids vitana or legal wages, 
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teachers,^ restraint of violence towards livmg creatures and 
liberality to' Brahmaii* and Sramana ascetics ^ These and 
such others are ca^kd^Dhama-^namgalas 

Therefore should it be said by a father, or a son, or a 
brother, or a master, or a fnend, a compamon, and even a 
neighbour " This is commendable , this is the ceremony to 
be performed nntil the purpose thereof is fulfilled , this 
shaU I perform ’ ’ ® For those ceremomes that^arf other than 
i — ^they ® are all of doubtful effect H may achieve 

and to some concession if he was incapacitated fos work [aiakfa^), 
or put to ugly work (kulsiia Aor»w), or was in illness or distress 
(vySdhau vyasane) In another chapter, Kaublya [II i] la3is down 
as the king's duty to correct (vtnayam gyShaycl) those who neglect 
their duty towards slaves and relatives [dasafnlakabandhtinaiytnvalo), 
and punishes vntb a fine the person of means noV supporting his wife 
and children, father and mother, minor brothers, or ividowed sisters 
and daughters 

1 Guriinam apachtit (G ) , teachers (SchanyS) are to be served by 
their pupils (anievSstnd) m five wa)'s “ by nsmg (fjom their seat in 
salutation, ulthanena) , by ivaitmg upon them {upaUhSnena ) , by 
eagerness to learn (sussiisdya ) , by personal service [panchanyaya ) , 
and by attention when receiving their tcaohmg [iakkachcham s\ppa- 
paltggahanena) ” [IS ] 

’ In R.E III and Gimar texts of other edicts where the expression 
occurs, it 13 of the form Brfihmana-Sramana, but elsewhere it is 
Sramana,-br 5 hmaija Accordmg to Pfinmi i.ri 2, 34], the correct 
Sanskrit form should be ^ramam-brShmanam, but, accordmg to 
VSriltka, the order of the two words m such compounds is the order 
of social precedence conveyed by them Thus m this view it may be 
inferred that the expression ^ramana-brahntgm must have been 
used m places or by ’ liters prefemng Buddhism to Brfihmanism 
Later, this mterestmg compound came to be ated by Patanjah 
as an example under Pfi^um's rule pi 4, p] to indicate standing’ 
enmity, as between the cat and the mungoose, between the 
Br fihmaija and the Sramana, and Patanjah k supported also by the 
^ter KhitkS Thus the sense of both The Asokan compounds, 
DevSnampnya and Sramana-brShmaita haSjdetenorated m course of 
history J • 

•Hultzsch reads " imaih kachhami tif’! Bnhler reads here " ka 
, [iha\ mUt " 

* E hi Uale magah , ye ht etake magale (Shah ) , ehi itare magale 
(Man ) • 

“ Se , tow (S ) 
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that purpose or may not And it is only for this world 
But this ceremoraal of Dharina is not' of tune Even if one 
does not achieve that object m thid' world, m the world 
beyond is produced endless ment But if one achieves that 
purpose in this world, the gam of both results from it — that 
object m this world, and endless ment is produced m the 
other world by this DJmrnia-tmngala ‘ 


X 

[Kalsi] 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg does not 
regard gloiy or jame as bnngmg much gam except that 
whatever glorj' or fame he desires, it would be only for this 
that the people might m the present time and m the future * 
should practise obedience to Dharma and conform to the 
observances o( Dharma For this purpose does His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King wish for gbrj' or fame 
And what httle he exerts ^ himself, that is all for the here- 
after, and in order that all may be free from confinement (or 

1 Instead of this paragraph, the Gimar, Dhauh and Jangada texts 
ha\e the folloiving " And this, too is stated that hbcrahtj is com- 
mendable But there is no such hberahtj or favour as the gift of 
rehgion {dkamia-danavi) , or the favour of rehgion Therefore should 
a fnend, lover {suhpdayena), relative or patron, exhort, on such and 
such occasions, thus ' This should be done , this is laudable , b) 
this one is able to attSun heaven And what is more worth doing 
than the attainment of heaven ’ ’ 

The words dhamma-ddna and dhammaruggaha occur in the 
liwiitiaka 

- Ayattye , the Girnar ( ext reads dighdy a = dlrghuy a i c , long time 
to come The word foi " the present " is tadSipano (Guaiar) or 
Uxdatvdyc (Kalsi), which 1^ \»q5laincd b} Thomas [JltAS, 1916 p no] 
in the hght of the words ,adatvditubandha\t, ' immediate and future 
effects,” and tadaltnka, "one who lives in the moment and spends as 
he gets ” [yo yad yad utphdyate tad tad bkakfayati so tSdalvikat), used 
by KautUya [II 9, IX 4] Kautilya also uses the expression /adff/cf 
chtt Syatyam cha m V i and 4 ^ 

’ Lake^ati, parakramaii (S ) a fav ountc word of Asoka in his 
Edicts [MRJE I,' RE VIJ 
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bondage) ^ And this is bondage, viz , sm ^ This is, indeed, 
dif&cult of achievem^t by the lowly or high^ m raiik‘‘ 
except by strenuous preliminary ® effort, renouncing all ® 
But among these ’ (two), it is the more difficult of achieve- 
ment by the person of Superior rank 


XI 

[Shahbazgashi] 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious JIa]eity the Kmg 
There is no such gift as the gift of Dharma,® acquamtance m 
Dharma,® or the distnbution of Dharma, or kmship m 


* ApapalSfove , apansrave (S ) , apapansrave Ifj ) , from root in, 
to snironnd, encircle, enclose Literally, it might mean " m little 
pen! " =alpa-paniTavc 

* Cf the expression vaddha-jiva, i e , soul that is " cnbbed, cabmed, 
and confined," and not free 

* Ufuteiia =ticlichhrticHa, "of high degree ’’ 

* VagenS=vargena, le b> status, the word also occurs m 
K.R E I, but in a different sense, which is by some supposed to 
be the sense here too In that case, the meamng n ould be " officers 
of low and high rank ” 

’^Agena, cf RE VI 


• Savavi paliliditu [also panchajUpS (G ) and pantrptu (S )] This 
makes more definite the idea first expressed by Asoka m M R E I by 
the expression parafiramamSnena or dhamaytiicna (Maski text), which 
refers ultimately to concentration of effort, renouncing all other 
mterests Hultzsch notes ‘ the usual trapslation, ' renounemg 
everything,' is improbable because Asoka nowhere advocates absolute 
poverty, though he recommends ' moderation in possessions ' m 
HE HI He translates it as "laymg aside evety (other aim) ’’ 
Cf savachalt rail m R E XIII. Shab . 1 12 

’ Heta , alra in Mansehra text 

* The expression dhammaddnam and thcf fnsc of the whole passage 
are to be found m the Dhammaptfda. vcrsel354, as sbowm by Senart 
—Sabbadanam dhammadanam pnati, ' thef^t of Dharma prevails 
over all gifts" 

' Interpreters of this Edict have not iixplamcd how the items that 
/ I taken as illustrationj of what have been called 

(X) Dhanm-ddna, (2) Dharma-sams^va, (3) Dharma-snmvtbhdga 
wa Unless this is understood the sensfe of the 

lidict will be missed These four expressions may be taken to refer 
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Diiarma- It is as foUovrs ; proper "Ireatinent of slaves and 
servants, oT^edience to mother and fat ier, liberality to fnends, 
companions, relations, Erahmana anc ^ramana ascetics, and 
abstention from slan^ter of livmg creatures for sacrifice 
This is to be preached by father, son, brother, master. 
Mend, comrade, or nei^bonr — ^that this is commendable, 
this shonld be accepted as dnt}^ Thus domg, one gains ^ 
this vrorld pvhile infinite ment occurs m the world beyond by 
this dkarma-dfl-na 


xp 

[Gisjae] 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg is honouring 
all sects,- both ascetics, and house-holders', * by gifts and 

to the diSerent rdatoos and scbtotiss of We, such as those con- 
nected -vrth gifts acquaintance, inn ship or distribution of nches 
{tcrrribhZga) c These Asola. v- an ts to be based on, and regnlated 
ir., morahty If a man has to gi e he shonld preferably pve to 
BrShmanas and Sramanas and the-eby snpport Dharma and make 
ins gifts a Drarrra-dSna a ngnteous gift as distingmshed from 
a-SJ-anrs-isra, gift to nnla—fnl objects Similarly, the proper 
rdatonslnp {Dharrrozarrbariha) -ith one's parents is obedience to 
■&em- Tnendsicp mnst be based not on mere sentiment, but on 
liberality, and then alone trill it be Dbanra-sarrsiava Lastly, the 
blesmgs of Dharma shonld be vnddj distributed so as to rea^ the 
lorrly members of tie honsehold, rts sla' es and servants, nay, even 
tie dnmb animals, so that the5 mat be spared improper treatment 
and "lolence This is imphed bj Dharrr2-:cn^’ib?S^a 
To these fcnr terms emr-essr e of the apphcation of morahty to 
dom es tic We and relations, mar be added the fifth term used by 
•tsoka m E-E XIII, "la. Dbanra-xtja^a — hich apphes to the con- 
dnct of a lang We have also the e z p res sio n s dharrra-^airS in REl 
ITII dJ-aTrrSnup-ai-a-^ dbanra-ddra, and dharma-TKafgala in TLE 
rX, dhanrs-sic^bJ-a dranrs-itGiaKa in P E VII; and the ivell- 
Imown -vord dr^nra-mi^l SmS'ra in so manj Edicts 

^ AVcirtti Senart tinotes drSdJ’Sjt miggam from DhamtKapada, 
-erse zSi e j 

- PisarriSrt • also p^a^air^rt (b ) pasadani (Mi) , belov* K has 
tne fo-m pSiads and S pr^;ada the - ord is also used in RE VII 
and XIIL , 

*T?^ "anons pSpsrdas or sects are made np of two classes of 
people — the ascebcs and the householders 
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offerings of vanous kindsi is he honouring them But His 
Sacred Majesty does not /alue such gifts or honours as that 
how should there be the ’growth of the essential elements ^ 
of aU rehgious sects The growth of this genuine matter is, 
however, of many kinds ’But the root of it is restramt of 
speech, that is, that there should not be honour of one’s 
own sect and condemnation of others’ sects without any 
ground Such shghtmg* should be for specified grounds 
only On the other hand, the sects of othej^ should be 
honoured for this ground and that® Thus ^omg, one 
helps his own sect to grow, mid benefits the sects of 
others, too Domg otherwise, one hurts * his own sect and 
mjures the sects of others For whosoever honours his 
own sect and condemns the sects of other^ wholly from 
devotion to his own sect, i e , the thought, " How I may 
glorify® my own sect,” — onr actmg thus* injures more 
gravely bts own sect on the contrary Hence concord ’ 
alone is commendable, in this sense that all should listen 
and be wilhng to listen to the doctrines professed by others 
This IS, in fact, the desire of His Sacred Majesty, viz , that 


‘ SaravadM -%aTa-vr\dih% Asoka's meaning is that the greatness 
of a sect does not depend so much upon the erctcrnal support or 
reverence it can command, the numhcr of its foliovrcrs, as upon its 
mner essence, its vital pnnaples The vital and essential pnnaples 
no donbt themselves differ among different sects, bnt Asoka dis- 
covers the common root of them all, which is a wide-heartcd tolera- 
tion recognismg that there is an clement of truth m every sect to be 
respected by all sects , ^ 

* Lahuha. from laghu 

* Tcnaianaprakarai^ena , the Shah and Mans texts have oliarena 
^uhSfttKi, 1 e ^ iB every way 

* Chhanalt , hsanaii (S ), hurts 


* hipaytma 

text shows another mistake in wnhng by repealing this clauM^ 

restraint 

“co^L" ^ P plates the word by 

fof ^,1, ''I assembling ' But 

Mircspondent samyama, »his meaning would have 

O’" which inSh« 

hdarmg and is suggestive of an assembly » ^ 
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all sects should be possessed of. wide learning^ and good 
doctrines And those who are Content in their respective 
faiths, should all be told that Sacred Majesty does not 
value so much gift or external honour as that there should 
be the growth of the essential elements, and breadth,* of all 
sects 

For this purpose are, mdeed, employed the Dharma-‘ 
mahdmdtms, Stn-adhyaksa-mahaindtras ® (Mahamatras m 
charge of^ or who were, the supenntendents of 
women), bie officers m charge of pastures* and other 

I Bahusnttd this is sugge^ed by the previous exhortation that 
the sects shonld not remain self-^xintained, bat should know each 
other’s doctrines Such knowledge will promote harmony The 
term " Bahn^mta " is mentioned as a technical academic title for 
Buddhist mon'ks by Itsmg (Takakusu s tr , p i8o) 

“ Bahoka, breadth of outlook and sympathies, the result of hahiU- 
ntta Hultzsch takes it m the sense of many, i e , as an adjective 
qualifying the officers mentioned in the sentence followmg 

* IthijIidftha-tnahSinSta , tthtdhtyakha-^nahStttSta (Kalsi) , tslnjok^a- 
tnahamaifa (Mansehra) It is usnally translated as sunply censors 
of the women,” ignoring the word adhyah^a It is possible to take the 
MahamStras as being themselves the adhyah^os or supenntendents 
of the women That the Mah&nuitras were m charge of women is 
stated in R E V 

‘ VachabhumikS, also vrachabhmmka (Shah and Mans) The 
word vracha (also used in R E VI) means vraja or pasture, and 
bbiimt denotes office It is not, however, clear how officers deahng 
with pastures and women can promote the cause of toleration among 
the different sects The passage as mterpreted up to now does nrt 
fit m with the context, unless we suppose that the expression might 
mdicate the officers m charge of the high roads along which travelled 
the people and pilgnms, and these vrajabhwmkas could usefully work 
among the travellers There is also a suggestion that the vraja-hhumtlia 
might be the natiy'' of Viaja-bhumi (i e , the saCred land of Mathnia 
and Brmdabat), feJ^jd of pilgrimage and rehgious discussions, ^or^bi^ 
such officers could ug profitably employed by government. Biff tlie 
q^her supposition li more hkely There were needed special officers 
to be m charge ofTiads, and rest-houses, which Asoka was so hbeial 
m providmg It ^ be noted that Kautilya [II i] lays down m 
the kmg’s duty the piptection of the highways of commerto 
■baiham) from molesfeitions by courtiers, tax-collectors {kSnmka). 
robbers, and ivardens ofrthe marches (Ania-pSld), and from damage 
b-^erds of cattle, and of the live stock of the country [pas^ajan) 
from robhfers, tigers, poisonous creatures, and diseases Thus an 
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bodies ^ And the fmif of this is that the promotion of 
one’s own sect takes ylace as well as the glorification* 
of the Dhanna * ^ 


o£ 5 cer like the vraja-bhiimtia might very well be needed for dis- 
charging this duty and obligation of the long m respect of the 
paiwraja and vanthpaiha, an officer m charge of cattle and com- 
mmucabons [indnding trade-routes by both land and sea — " sthala- 
patha vanpathaicha " (Kautilya, II 37)] The VtWSdhyakfa of 
Kanblya [II 34] corresponds to such an officer His duty was to 
establish wells and tanks, and groves of flowers aRS fruit-trees m 
and tracts (aniidakc), to keep the roads in order, arreat thieves, see 
to the safety of caravans of merchaiits, and to protect cattle Lastly, 
it may be noted that Kautilya [II 6] has also used the term vraja to 
denote a subject of ad minis tration under the SamahartU, defined as 
comprising the mterests of the hve-stock of the country such as 
kme, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, Jnd mules 
Regardmg women, perhaps it was necessary to preach the dhanna 
of toleration to them as a class I That there were MahamSiras 
attached to the royal harem is also indicated by Kautiljia [1 10] 
because they had to deal with ladies, their special qualification 
emphasised is sexual punty [kamopadhaitiddhan), and lley are to be 
placed m charge of the places of pleasure both in capital and outside 
(vahysbhyaniara-vthararah?astt) The word vdhya of Kautilya occurs 
also in the V in the expression “ Hida cha (or Pat&hpute cba) 
bahilesu cha nagalcsu " Agam, m the Vinaya [vol iv p 158J, 
there is a reference to the appointment of rehgious preachers for the 
royal harem {lUhagdram dhammam vachehiti) Hultzsch compares 
Uhijhahha wjth the gantkadhyaft^a of Kautilya [II 27] The uomen 
are dealt with by the Dharina-Mahamatras m Rffil V. but here by 
a special class of officers Thus RE XII must have been a later 
production than R E V— another proof that all the Edicts were not 
composed simultaneously [See note under R E »I\T 

1 Ntkaya Cf the word varga m K R.E II Officials m charge of 
dmerent sects are mentioned in R E VII 
® Dlpand 


* The Dhamm here may be taken to refer to) the essence or vital 
lement. the sam of e=eh Edic/e ^ ■ 


'emphasises and not 


element, the sara, of each sect, „„„ 

to the Dhanna as defined in other Edicts * I 

rJl ^ appears b'j itself on a sepaihte 

M“sehra ProUly the condition m 
th^ locates caU^ for special attention befeg^drawn to the lessons 

tbah ^ KautJIya [XIII 5] also msists 

ito fesfa^^® “ ^eion and 
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XIII 1 

[Shahbazgarhi] 

By His Sacred and Gracious Slajesty consecrated eight 
years was Kahnga conquered One hundred and fifty 
thousand m number were those earned off from there, a 
hundred thqusand in number were those W’ho were slam * 
there, and many times as many those who were dead ® 
Thereafter^ now,® the Kalmgas being annexed, became 

’ It IS interestuig to note that this Edict dcscnbing the conquest of 
Kahnga and its attendant cruelties and evils was not allowed by the 
emperor to appear among the other Edicts in Kahnga, probably out 
of bi 3 own sense of remoise, and respect for the feehngs of the con- 
quered people • 

^ Hale G reads " ta'rihatamr^ talr a uhaUtm” If so, the i ord 
ha*e should mean Shata or “ wounded ” but below haie is again usea 
m the sense of dam " The expression ** vadba s-a ma'anam -a 
apavaho va 'J- tised a little below, corresponding to '' apavudhe, 
hate, and mute " as used here 

s It may be that this Edict is guilty of an exaggerabon here If 
the number of those who died (of wounds received w the fight) be 
taken to be at least thnee that of the killed, the total number of 
casualfaes would be something like four lacs and, adding to these 
the number of deportees, the total number of the arm> that fought 
on the battlefield would be at least 5k lacs If, with Goltz [The 
Halxon in Arms, p 148, quoted by Mr K P Ja>’aswal Sn JBORS, 
^oL m p 440], we assume that “ every 15th soul of the population 
can take up arms m defence against a foreign mvasion," the popula- 
tion of Kahnga in Asoka's tune ivonld number at least 75 lacs, as 
against the present population of 50 lacs Accordmg to the famous 
KhSiav ela msenpbon of about a hnnd-cd years later, the population 
of Kahnga is stated to be 38 lacs, if the rtadmg of kir Javaswal 
r/h ) IS accepted We may arrive at that figure bj shghtly altenng 
the proporbon of itsjfightmg strength to its total population from 
SIX per cent., as^stattid by Goltz, to say eight per cent., vhich w 
quite reasonable Thwixavy casualbcs *n this war with the Kahngas 
were- no doubt, due t<i the heroism of their defence as well as to the 
number of the army j Jhc intercsbng fact is given by Megasthencs 
iFragm L vi] that th/ k ng of the Kalmgas had himself a standmg 
bodyguard of ' 60,000 foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen, and 700 
elephants " 

* T^jpacha, iatah paichsf 

- Adhura 
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intense ^ His Sacred Majesly’s observance of Dharma,® love 
of Dhanna,® and bis preacnmg of the Dharma There was 
the remorse * of His Sacred Majesty having conquered ® the 
Kahngas For where an independent country is forcibly 
reduced, that there are slaughter, death, and deportation of 
people has been considered very pamful and deplorable fey 
His Sacred Majesty But this" is considered e-vten more 
gnevous by His Sacred Majesty m as much as there ® dwell 
Brahmana and Sramana ascetics, or followers of other sects,^ 
or householders, among whom are established (the Allowing 
virtues), VIZ , obedience to elders,® to parents, and preceptors, 
proper conduct towards friends, companions, supporters and 
relatives, servants and dependents and steadfastness of 
devotion, whom befalls there mjury or slaughter *or removal ® 
of their loved ones 

Or, if there are then mcumng misfortune the frjends, 
acquamtances, helpmates, and relations of tho'^ whose 
afiection (for them) is unabated, this becomes the affliction 


1 Tivre, also hvo (G ) The significance of this word has been 
generaUy missed to the misreading of an important phase of Asoka's 
history, as cxplamed m the body of the book The view taken here 
IS that the Kaliuga conquest was foUowed by the increase of Asoka's 
faith m Buddhism, not by his conversion which took place earher 
^use he had already been a lay-Buddhist, he felt aU the more 
keenly the cruelties of the war 


= Dhramapalanam , dhamma-vayo in other te.\ts Hultzsch reads 
Dhramaiilana =stxidy of morahty 

’ Dhrama-kamaia . dhamma-kSmata (K ) ’ 


^ Anusochana . also anusaye (K ) 

‘ Vsjinih , vtpniUt m K « Tatra 

’ Atnile va pra^amda , the Buddhists call all non Buddhist sects as 
pa?andas, heretics f v ^ 

•AgrabAuii cf. the use of the word agra in otlftf Edicts [REX 
ofaMun which BOhler took to mlan arra;Xn,a, a* 
member of a higher caste, or a Brahmana But Hiltzsch tLnks that 
Mutt m agrabhuti corresponds to Sans bhnti, takes aerabhuh 
to mean those who receive high pay ' ) 

(K.)^RE”l]q”' ^ the word m^other Edicts [RE III 

” Irr ^ berenvemenT 

Apaghraiho, also vpaghSio (G ) 
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of them, too, though they are /themselves) well provided 
lor ^ I 

Thus these (ills) are of all men m equal shares " but felt 
most by His Sacred Majesty ® [There is, agam, no country 
where do not exist these classes,^ viz , Brahmana and Sra- 
mana ascetics, except among the Yonas®] There is no 
(place) m any country where there is not a faith of people 
in one or’ other of the sects 

'Therefore, even a hundredth or the thousandth part of all 
those people who were wounded, slam, or earned off captives, 
m Kabnga, would now be considered gnevous by His Sacred 

’ Suvikitanam the expression points to the non-combatant 
civihan popnlation, who nevertheless felt hit by the war, though 
indirectly, thijongh the sufferings it caused to their near and dear 
ones Their very virtue of fellow-feeling (srteha) brings them to 
gnef Asoka thus repents the war (r) for the sufferings of the 
soldiers, {2) for the sufferings of the famihcs of soldiers that were 
mostly virtuous people and (3) the suffenngs of the general bodj 
of atuena'connected uith the bereaved faimhcs by ties of affection, 
dependence, or kinship Thus the suffering of the war is not 
localised, but becomes general, affcctinr all classes of people in the 
country 

* Pralibhagam 

=* The lung who regards *' all men as his children ” [K R,E ] has 
to take a share of the suffering of all 

* Ntkdya this sentence docs not appear in the Shah , but onlj 
11/ the Kalsi Gimar and Manschra text 

' An echo of the canonical passage addressed by tne Buddha to 
Assalajuna ' Sulanie 1 o) akambojesu adiiesii cha pachchanlimcstt 
janapadcsit dvevL vanPa ayyoch eva ddso cha , ajyo hutvB daso hoit, 
ddso hxttva ayyo hotlti ’ Have jou heard this that in tlie Vona, 
Ivamboja, and other border countnes, there are only tico rumor or 
social classes, drya, master, and ddsa servant . that an oij o may 
become a ddsa and a ddsa may become an drya'> " This passage 
shows that as carlL as the time of the Buddha and AiralSyp-oa these 
"ionas Kambojas\ find other peoples on the Indian frontier, were 
(yutside the pale a Indian society with its charactenshc dinsions 
into castes and setts The only divisions they had m their soaety 
were the economic^ the divisions between the class of employ'ers 
and that of the employees, and these divisions were more or less 
elastic and interchangeable unlike the castes of Indian society which 
were ngidly fixed, so lihat one could not pass from one caste to 
— afiotber [Majjhirra-Ntkdya n 149. P T S ] (I owe this reference to 
Mr C D •Chatter] 1 1 
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Majesty Nay, even if any one does mischief, what can be 
forgiven is considered as nt to be forgiven by His Sacred 
Majesty Even those foret peoples ^ who have come under 
the donumons of His Sacred Majesty — even these he seeks 
to wm over to his way of Me and thought ~ And it is said 
unto them how even m his repentance ® is the might * of 
His Sacred Majesty, so that they may be ashamed (of their 
crimes) and may not be killed Indeed, His Sacred Majesty 
desues towards all hving bemgs freedom from harm, restramt 
of passions, impartiahty and cheerfulness ® 

And what is Dhanna-vijaya,^ moral conquest, is considered 


^Atavi, also alOTiyo (G ) Itmaybenoted that Kautilya [XIII 5] 
menboiis two kinds of conquests, viz (i) the conquest of the Aiavyas 
or foresters, and (2) the conquest of settled temtorj-^ ^gramSdi) He 
places the aiavyas under the administration of speaal officers called 
the AlavipSla [I i6, etc.] 

* Anunelt, also anunayah (SI ) I take the words m their literal 
sense anu-ttayah =brmgs them to the same discipline , anumyapeU 
anunijhapayati (kl ] aamtntdhySpayaU, 1 e , make them doDow the 
same Ime of thinkmg 

’ Anulape d amtiachanam used above 


* Prabhave =prabhSva, power It is connected ivith the word 
hanifleyasxt which follows Provided the wild tribes behave decently, 
they wfll be kindly treated otherwise they iviU feel the compelling 
power of the emperor 


‘ Another definition of the Dharma ^eciahy meant for these ruder 
peoples who must first be trained m the elementary virtues of life 
specified here They must first get over " the state of nature " in 
wffich they hve, the state ol war among themselves, and form them- 
selves into a " avil soaety " restmg on self-restramt, feUow-feehng 
Md the joy of a communal hfe Thus Asoka does not place before 

^ defimtion of Dharma mvolvmg the 
cultivation of proper domestic and soaal relations 
The irord for " cheerfulness " is rabhas7ye asl taken by Buhler 
from Sans rabhasya But rSbhasya may also n4an '^violence," in 
which sense it is taken by Lndets and Hulteclf.jwho explam sama- 
chanyam rabhastye as impartiahty in case o; violence," takdfe 
rabhastye 3S locative case Instead of rabha.^ G and K read 
maaava and madam, i e , mildness, compas^oif 

° d/ianiiotiyaya is not newly 

^ been used by Kantilya [XII r] who distmguishes 
classes of conquerors as (a) Dhannamjayi, who is satisfied with the 
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by His Sacred Majesty the pnncipal conquest And 
this has been repeatedly won bw His Sacred Majesty both 
here (in his dominions) and amoig aU the frontier peoples 
even to the extent of six hunared yojanas where (are) 
the Yona king, Antiochos by name, and, beyond that Antio- 
chos, the four kings named Pfolemy, Antigonos, Magas 
and Alexander ^ , below," the Cholas, Pandyas, as far as 
TamrapamI ® 

f 

mere obeisance of the conquered , (6) Lobha-vijayi, whose greed has 
to be satisfied bj the surrender of territory and treasure , and (c) 
Asura-vija)!, who would be satisfied with the surrender of not merely 
temtoiy and treasure, but ei ep the sons and wives of the conquered, 
and even takmg away his life According to this charactensation of 
conquerors, probably Asoka, as conqueror of the innocent ICalingas 
had behaved like the Asura-vtjayi, the unrighteous conqueror 1 
This transitiorr from an Asura-vtjayi to a Dhanna-vtjayi had no 
doubt followed the transformation of ChandSsoka to Dharmasoha ! 

It may be noted that the MahSbhSrcta also [Santi P , Raja- 
dharma, ch 59, v 38] refers to three kinds of conquest or vtjaya 
VIZ (i) Dhatmayithia-vtjaja (2) Ariha-vtjaya, and (3) Asura-vtjaja 

^ Histon«l]y perhaps the most important passage of the Edicts, 
as it helps the workmg out of Asoka’s chronological history The 
five Greek contemporanes of Asoka were all ah\ c up to 258 b c 
when one of them died, and if Asoka could not hear of it till a year 
later, then the date of this reference w ould be 257 b c We Imow 
from R E III, TV and V that the Rock Edicts were issued m the 
twelfth and thirteenth j ear of his consecration which took place in 
270 B c , whence his accession should be dated m 274 bc The 
Greek kmgs referred to were (i) Antiochos II Theos of Syria 
(261-246 b c ), also mentioned m R E 11 {2) Ptolemy II Phila- 

delphos of Egyqit (285-247 b c ) {3) Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia 

(278-239 B c ) (4) Magas of CjTcne (west of Egypt), (300-258 b c ) 

(5) Alexander of Epirus-(272 X258 b c ) The identification of these 
kings was due to Lassen [Indtsche AlUrihumsktmde Bd u p 256 f ] 
The view of Asoka's chronology as taken here (which is also that 
of Cambridge His(opi) docs not admit of the suggestion of Bloch 
that No (5) rmignt be the Alexander of Connth who reigned 
between 252-244 b q ^[see JR AS 1914, p 944] The dates of the 
other kmgs are thcf,e accepted in the Cambridge History of India, 
■V ol 1 p 502 1 

* Ntoha, 1 e , m th( sjuthi down country' , the meanmg of the word 
does not seem to be sati(Jactonly settled Is it in any 1 ay connected 
wath some western peoples called Nichyas in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
[vimr4, 2, 3]? » 

We may here note that by the expression *' i!ta cha save^ti cha 
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Likewise, here in the king’s dominion,* among 'the 


ainiefu," m 1 8, Asoka distu ^mshes the Anias from his sabject peoples 
The Attlas are also descnb^ as avtpta, unsubdued, m K R E I, and 
referred to m R.E II, where the alternative term pratyanta is also 
used, and also m M R£ ^ R E H, and this Edict shows that by 
the term Anias, Asoka meant peoples outside his domimon both m 
India and beyond, viz the Cholas, Phijdyas Satiyaputra, Kerala- 
pntra. Ill India, and, beymd, up to the limit of 600 yojanas, the 
peoples under the five Greek kmgs named here Then there is 
another class of peoples referred to by the term AparSntas, the 
peoples belongmg to the defimte geographical region*(^ed AparSnta, 
among whom are named the following, viz , the Yonfc, Kmnbojas, 
Pitinikas (m both R£ V and here), the Nabhapaihtis, Bhojas, 
Andhras and Piilindas, m this Edict, and the Gandhfiras and R 5 st- 
rikas in R.E V The term AparSnIa is, however, used for the peoples 
named m R.E V only, while m this Edict they are described as hvmg 
" idha-raja-visayamhi ” (G ), le, m the long’s tSmtones but not 
withm his direct jurisdiction (vtjtlast, R II) Thus the Apardntas 
were like protected peoples, while the Anias were absolutely m- 
dependent It is also to be noted that the Apardnta Yonas were 
the Greeks who were settled m India A Yona-rSjS naiped Tusaqiha 
even entered the service of Asoka as his provmcaal governor at 
Gimar (m Aparanta ?) 

’ See the note on the word m RJE II 


‘ Htda rajavifavaspt , raja-vtfavasi (M ) , rSjavisayainht (G ) , 
and IdjavUajap (K ) The expression" rSjampaya," king’s dominion, 
IS to be taken as an antithesis to the expression " amlesti " of 1 8 
The meaning is that while, among the Anias or foreign peoples the 
kmg was adhievmg his dharma-vtjaya, or moral conquest, withm his 
empue, among the senu-mdependent peoples, his dharmSmiiSsii, or 
moral mstruction, was being followed Those withm the empire 
were naturally subject to his anuSSsana or ins^ction, and those 
outade and mdejiendent of it, to his vijaya, or conquest, of Love 
Ojha takes the expression to be rdjye Vs^a (unknown people)— 
Erayyisu (le, the Vnjis) " Jayaswal m his Htndu Polity [I 144] 
takes It to mean ' here among the rSja-v^ayas,” and rdjavisayas^ 
rulmg or sovereign states which were accordjng to R E V Spar- 
1 e , tountnes inside the himts of the edpireTas distmgmshed 
rrom the anias, le, conntnes outside thosS hmits He does not 
^lam rSja.vi?aya m the sense of Asoka’s oijn domimon, becSnse 
always refers to his temtones m theZ-lst person possessive " 
^ a^mption is not correct of M Aree references to his 
totones, toe are without the first person jfossessive, viz , " savratra 

^R E XRr (s ) and only is with i^Viz , " sarvata vijite -sama 
yuta of R E ni CG ), but even here the first perton possLive 
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Yonas ^ and Kambojas, among the Nabhakas ® and Nabhitis, 
(Nabhapamtis m K ), among Pitini^^as,® among the Andhras 

might go Tvith yutS instead of vtjtte Secondly, Mr Jayaswal’s 
interpretation takes rffjowifaya, -which is in the singiilar number in 
the text, as plural * 

* These Yonas must have been the Greeks (lonians) nho had settled 
in the Aparanta provinces of Asoka’s empire Their exact place may 
be inferred as bcmg contiguous to that of the Kambojas with whom 
they are associated in the Edicts, as also by Manu The Kambojas 
were the people^on the Kabul nver, and so also those Yonas This 
Greek colony»’s ingeniously identified by Jayasival [ 7 h p 147] with 
the city state of Nysa, where Alexander and his army felt themsehes 
at home for its HeUemc wa)^, while the name of its president, 
Akoubhi, he derives from the Vcdic name KubhS of the Kabul nver 
Lassen identified it mth one of the countries to the nest of the 
Indus which -was ceded by Seleucus to Asoka's grandfather It maj 
also be noted that Yojia-ratlha, the country of the Yonas, was one 
of the countries to which, according to the MahSvama, a Buddhist 
missionar> was despatched bj the Third BuddhistCouncil under Asoka- 
The immigration of these Yonas, lomans or Greeks into these regions 
must have talfen place as early as the days of C>tus, Danus, and Xerxes, 
and of the war between the Persian Empire and Hellas The earher 
references to these Yonas outside the Indian borders are m the 
expression YavanSm Itpt of Panini [iv i, 49] and the passage quoted 
above from the Majjthtnia Ntftaya 

’ Bflhler cites a passage from the Vajvarila Piirana -which mentions 
a city called NSbhikapura as belonging to the Uttain-kurus, so that 
the NSbhapamhs might be a Himalaj’an people towards'^the north- 
west, the neighbours of the Kambojas REV mentions the 
Gandharas in place of the Nabhapamtis who might be connected 
with them The names, NSbhSba and Vma-nSbha occur as names 
of peoples m the g&na-p5iha for a sutra of Pamm [iv i, iiz , also 
cf IV 2, 53], and Jayasival thinks that the Vnta-nabhas might be 
connected with GandhSra famous for its a oof smce the Rigiedic 
times Instead of NBbhapaiutts, S reads " Nabhitma,'* which 
Jayiswal mterprets -the three N&bhas, there bemg three dinsions 
of the same people hie the three Yaudhcyas or the five secti6ns of 
the Yuechts ' r 

“ The context show a that these names are those of peoples outside 
Asoka’s direct authorJ J. and not of hereditary chiefs, as is taken by 
Dr D R Bhandarklrvo be the meanmg of the word peUniha 
[see note under R E VJ BOhler places the Bhoja country m 
Vidarbha, but Hultzsch somewhere in the western regions A king 
of thp-Bhojas is mentioned as a contemporary of Saiikaravarman of 
Kashmir by IJialhana 
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and Palidas,^ everywhere are (people) following the rehgious 
in]unction of His Sacred Majesty Even those to whom the 
envoys of His Sacred Majesty do not go,® having heard of 
His Sacred Majesty’s practice, ordinances, and mjunctions of 
Dhanna, themsel\eb foUo^%, and will follow, the Dharma 
The conquest that by this is won everywhere, that conquest, 
again, eveiywhere is productive of a feeling of Love Love 
is won ® in moral conquests That love may bp, mdeed, 
shght,* but His Sacred Majesty ® considers it productive of 
great frmt, mdeed, m the world beyond • 

For this purpose has this rehgious edict been mflited that 
my sons and great-grandsons® that may be, should not 
think that a new conquest ought to he made , but that if a 
conquest is theus (or pleases them),’ they should rehsh 

• 

*It IS significant that along mth the NIchyas, the Ailareya 
BrShvuwa [vu 18] also mentions the Andhras and the Puhndas 
The KdiM on PSntni [v 3, 144] mentions Puhndas as a repnb- 
hcan people {Ptdtnda-gam) The Girnar text reads PSrtmdesu, and 
Kaisi Psladept Hnltzsch [Carpus, p max] thinks that, like the 
Andhras, they should be an eastern people The Puhndas are 
mentioned along with the Vtndhyaniuhyas, 1 e , people at the foot of 
the Vindhyas, m the Vayu PiirSna, and as near the Chedis m the 
MahabhSrata, SabhS P [29, ii] Thus their country might ha\e 
.mclnded Rupnath of the Mmor Rock Edict 

This shows that Asoka was already m the habit of sending Vn«: 
diHas or envcys to the Greek states, just as these sent their own 
envoys like Megasthenes, Deimachos, and Dionysios, to the Manryan 
^nrt Asoka now utilises these diiias for the preaching of his 
Dharma in these Greek kmgdoms whither they were hitherto sent 
on purely pohUcal busmess just as m his R:E II he entrusts his 
purely civU officers with the work of moral propagandism m addrfaon 
to theiriKual administrative duties KautUya [I 16] speaks of three 
grades of 2)f(<as 


^ ^a<fAfi=San gSdhS, ije . nrofound deep 

which BQhler connected with Pah gadAafi "to^jbnd^t” 

‘ Lahuka the word also occurs m R E XII * ,1 

'The Kalsi text uses the word p,«e for flc. perhaps another 

another;?lVor rn rep^Se 

lord pth twice m the precedmg sentence f s 

‘ The Edict cnnously omits to mentmn potrfi, the grandsons 

sbaka^^'^.nh wo uyayafi khamli (X ) , 

spabaspi, sayabasx^^ahyc, own , G reads ” Sarasahcfva vijayl" 
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forbearance and mildness of punishment,^ and that they 
should consider that only as cohquest which is moral con- 
quest That is of both this wojld and the ne'rt And be 
their pleasure m the renunciation ^ of all (other aim'-), 
which is pleasure m morahty ^That is of both this woi ) 
and the next ® 

I e , if a conquest does please them (from sva +rasa, pleasure) Th' 
the word 'sfliflsflie has no connection asath Sans iara-iakjafi a 
supposed nor docs it mean " iarSbarstnam vijayam," a violent col 
quest For Spaba =.svaba, cf spagram [R E VI] ^svargam 

' The K R E I 1 10 also insists on moderatiDn of punishments 
{tnajham pa‘tpSdayein 3 It) 

* Hultzsch e-cplams eba/t m savachait-rah as corresponding to Sans 
iyaktt =^tySga K and M here read differently ' fav 3 cha ka mlatt 
hoiu uyama-lat " (K ), " and all (their) pleasure be the pleasure of 
exertion ” [eba ka ^cha ham, same as eba as m " putd cha kam nalak 
cbd “ m RE rV, K , uyama -udy 3 tna, same as utthSna and parS- 
kranta of R E VI and X] , ‘ sava cha ka mrait hotu jo dhramarati ‘ 
(M ), " and all (their) pleasure be the pleasure in dbarma " 

’ The Gimar text adds at the end on the nght side the following 
isolated sentence {sa]rvasvclo hash sarva-loka-sukhSharo ttSma, " the 
perfectly w hitc Elephant, bringing happmess, indeed, to all the -ivorld ” 
The passage probably " refers to the lost figure of an elephant, such as 
IS incised on the rock at Kalsi with the legend Gaj{p) (amc, i e , gajot 
tama, ' the most excellent elephant ’ At Dhauli an elephant carved 
in rehef looks down upon the inscnpbons The elephant -was a 
famihar symbol of the Buddha ’’ [%'’ Smith’s jlsofto, 3rd'-cd , p rSg n ] 
The word seta also occurs at the end of R E VI of the Dhauh text 

Below' the Gimar inscnption on the left side Hultzsch has 
traced two defaced lines, and the words Ic^a and pipn in the first 
and second line Aspectivcly He suggests these might be connected 
with the well-known Buddhist formula— lic/iim UfSm Tathagaio 
hyavadal | tcfuvi cha, etc [CorpHS. p 26] 
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t XIV 

[Girnae] 

These rehgious ediQts have been caused to be mscnbed by 
His Sacred and Gracious'^ Majesty the King in abndged," 
medium,® or expanded form ^ 

Nor, agam,® was all executed (or suitable) ® everywhere ® 
Vast IS the conquered countiy,’ much is already Avntten and 
much shall I get written® There is also heje something” 
said agam and agam for the sweetness of thq, topics con- 
cerned that the people should ijct accordmgly 

There sometimes might also be wnting left unfinished,®'^ 


1 The Shah text uses the strange form Pnitita for Prtyadasxna, 
vhich IS nowhere to be found in the Edicts Thu? it may be taken 
as another clerical error of the Edicts, especially when the standing 
form m this text is Pnyadraitsa [cf RE II] 

~ The Maski Edict is perhaps an instance of an abndgment 

* E g , omission of certain words m the Shah text 9i R,E XIII 
(see note) S also omits the word for ' htajhnmcna ” m other texts 

* E g addition of several words m the Rupnath text of M R E I 
not to be found m other texts , also in the Shah text of R E VI 

__ ^cha . hi m other texts, m which case the translation wtU be 
■ For all was not executed everywhere Hultrsch translates the 
word ghalitam by " suitable ” 

No copy>of the Slinor Rock Edicts, for instance, has been executed 
in pla^ where the fourteen rock edicts appear At Sopara, again, 
only the eighth edict was perhaps mcised, of which but a few words 
have been traced 


’ toplying that his dominion was so extensive that his Edicts 
wnld not be mscnbed m all its difierent parts or provinces (nn cha 
sanam sarvala ghaiuani) ' 

« E g the Pillar Edicts issued later K has " JIuch shall I also 
get WYtten constantly — Ickhaptiami cheva ntkp'atn 

Hultzsch translates as “and 
^ has been stated again and agrfm " In other versions 
there is atra instead of eta /.am Tiim tv-,. . 


ITJI T a„T;^nr“ InXr versirs 

correspond 

thr/Dharma ra the Edicts, 

al-!!! ® ‘ c , there might 

also be here somethmg [incompletely wnlten) '' ® 
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taking mto account the locahty/ or fully considering the 
reasons,® or by the lapses ® of the scnbe * 


E The Seven Pillar Edicts 
I 

Thus sailh His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
By me consecrated twenty-six years w as this religious edict ® 
caused to be inscnbed Both this world and the next are 

* E g , Lue two Kalmga Edicts arc substituted for R-E XI, XII 
and XIII at Dhaub and Jaugada The onginal expression used here 
IS — desam {di }3 m Kalsi text) va sachhaya (or famkhtye) Ci Suita 
Niputa [i 12, 21 j8] Samkh&ya vailhum, "having pondered oicr 
things" Kautilya has also the phrase Sai'khyaldrincfu karmasu 

I e ," those who understand their duties ” [I 8] ' DtfS ' 

m K m the sense of dcla ' must be a dcncal error for " deiam ” 
Cf dtsdsu mPE VII 1 27 Senart took or iam//ia_>a to 

be conncctecl wnth Sins samkyepa or abndgment, and the meaning 
of the passage to be " bj reason of mubJabon of a passage ” BOhlcr 
translated it as It is due to lack of space ’’ For ^atnkkaya from 
or abndgment, cf ' Mulam papaT'chasan-hhuyS," " let him 
completed cut off the root of prapaHcka or delusion " [Tuiataka 
Sulla, \ 2] 

- Karanam [karana (S ) kSlaram (K )] la aIocketp 3 [alock^li (S), 
alockayatu (K )] , the word alochelpa is taken here in the sense of 
alochya, dclibcrabng But some talc it in the sense of the word 

aiochayntu ' as used in R-E [him cha viS atochay isu (Dh ) =that 
they might not countenance decrease] Hence Hultzsch translates the 
whole passage Ihu^ cither on account of the localitj, or because 
mj mob^c was not hi cd ’ Taking the word sachhaya m the sense 
of abndging, the translation would be ‘ myself hai mg deleted one 
passage, and not finding good reason for another " To this V oolncr 
nghtly objects sajmg that the kings subordinates would hardlj 
be allowed to didikc his mobics, and omit passages as they plcrscd ” 
[^soAa Text and Glossary,' p 13S] , 

='Some of these lapses ha\c been already nobced This lldict 
shows that the whole s<baes of the Rock Edicts was dcfinitcl}' closed 
by Asoka without allowak g the possibibtj of further addibons 

* S has the form dt^iAaVosa 

‘ The senes of Pdlar Edipts was issued m 244 B c This date is 
repeated in P E IV, V (twice), VI and VII The text adopted for 
the translabop of the Pillar Edicts is that of the Dclhi-Topra Pillar 
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difficult of attainment 1 except by utmost love of Dharma," 
utmost self-exammation,'* utmost obedience, utmost dread,* 
and utmost enthusiasm But, mdeed, by my religious 
mstniction, this regard for Dbarma, as weU as love of 
Dharma, has day by day*® become grown and will grow 

And my Purtisas,^ too, whether high, low,^ or of middle 
ranks, act accordmg to my injunctions, and enforce their 
proper practice, " bemg m a position to ® recall to duty the 
fickle-mmded ” Thus also are my Ania-mahdtmtras domg ® 

^DitsampalipSdaye=duli-samprattpadyam But this'’denvation is 
dismissed as phonetically inadmissible by Michelson [JA OS, 46 259] 
Hnltzsch [Corpus, p cxxu] considers it as a future passive partiaple 
m -ya like dekhiya, or Svdsaytya 

^AgayS dhamma-kamaiSyS , cf dhamma-kamatS^ ss used m R E 
XIII 

» Pa{ift/iay5=Panksaya The need of pachchavehkhana or self- 
examination IS emphasised m the RshulovSda Suita cited m the 
Bhabni Edict 

^ I e , dread of sin ® Suvt suve , cf Sanskrit ^to-morrow 

‘ Also used in P E rv and VII 

’ Getiayd connected by BQhler mUigevekd from root^«i, "to serve," 
like sevakah =menials, snbaltems, lowly ones 

•Thus translated by Woolner, samSdapayah is to investigate. 
Pah =mstigate, encourage Hence Hultzsch translates 

It as " to stir up ” 

* The principles of Asoka's Frontier Pohey and administration are 
^ set forth m the Kahnga Rock Edict II It may be noted that the 
Anta-MahamSiras are not mentioned m K R E II, although there 
was occasion to do so Probably they were created later than that 
Edict Kantil3fa [II 4] knows of Anta-palas whotn he mcludes 
among the heads of eighteen administrative departments or Urihas 
[I 12] The term Auta-maham&tras is generally rendered as 
" wardens of the marches " (Bflhler), " overseers of the frontier 
provinces’’ hke Charlemagne's Mark^fen (Woolnjr), or '' Mahd- 
mStras of +he Auias or Borderers " (Hnltzsch) These Mahamitras 
might/be very properly taken to be the Iflah5,m5.tras who were 
deputed to work among the Anias such as those mentionecf in 
M R E I, RE II and R E XIII, m crosecntion of Asoka’s 
Dhayjtm-vijaya (RT; XIII), or humamtar^ missions (R E II) 
Since the mstitntion of this special class of officers or MahSLmatras is 
referred to for the first tune in this Pillar Edict, this Edict may be 
well token to have been later m tune than the Rock Edicts II, V 
and XIII, where them functions, and the functions of ^he Dharma 
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And my mjunction, too, is as foJlows maintenance by 
Dhanna, regulation by Dharma, causmg happmess by 
Dharma, and protection by Dharma ^ 

r 

II 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg 
Good is Dharma But what " does Dharma mclude ? 
(It mcludes) freedom from self-mdulgence,® abundance 

r 

mahamatras lE general are menfaoned The definition of the func- 
tions evidently led up to the creation of the appropnate functionaries, 
cis referred to m P E I In this view of the Anla~mahaiiiStras, it is 
also clear that, as their eork lay outside the empire, they are here 
distingiushed from the Ptinifas whose work lay withm the empire 
Lastly, it may bo noted that, akin to the Anta-mahSmUtras must 
have been the dutas of R E XIII, who were also sent out to distant 
and foreign countries for welfare work under Asoka’s scheme 

* As indicated m K R E II, Asoka’s gift of protection or freedom 
to the frontier peoples ivas conditional on their observance of piety 
Hultasch, however, translates this as "to guard (their speech) 
according to morahty,” comparing gu/f with the expression vachiguti, 
vachaguit of R E XII 
- Kxyam =fity 5 m 

^ApSsinave, from apa (or alpa)+Sstnavam Asinava is called 
papa, sm, m P E III The word Sstnava is derived m two ways (i) 
from Ssnava from 5 + root snu , cf Jam word anhaya for sm , tanha, 
iaytn& =tn^nd (2) From asrava, from root sni, to flovf, whence a 
flowmg of the soul from the senses towards their objects , the Sarva- 
dariana-samgraha defines it as " a door opemng mto water and 
allowmg the stream to descend through it," and " with Jamas, the 
action of the senses which impels the soul towards external objects " 
In the Apastamha Dh S [ii 25, 19] the word is also taken to signify 
“ external objects," yaxh pimtsah asrSvyaie, 1 e , vahxh Ukn^'ate, 
" those objects by which a person is attracted outwards ’’ Inks of 
dsravas are given both m the Buddhist and Jam texts (as already 
mentioned m the 'body of the work) Michelson considers this fatter 
denvation as against known phonetic laws [JAOS, 46 257] | 

Akn to the word Ssrava is the word parisrava used m R & X, 
which IS also equated w 4 ,h the word apwiyam' or sm But the word 
pansrava suggests the wihid paniraya, from root " in," to surround, 
and hence may mean ‘ bondage " (of sm) Cf the expression 
" dhanwtam panssaya-vtnayam," “ the Dharma that removes all 
dangets," m Tttvalaka SutiL [v 7] The apa of apdsxnave may be 
taken as opposed to bahtt of bahukayane, m which case it should be 
translated as few sms, many good deeds " 
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of good deeds, kindness, liberality, truthfulness, and 
punty ^ 

' The gift of spiritual insight,^ too, has been bestowed by 
me® in i^anous ways, and for two-footed and four-footed 
bemgs, for birds and denizehs of waters, I have ordained 
mihifold kmdnesses up to the boon of life® Siinilarl3% 
nfany other good deeds ® have been performed by me 
For this purpose have I caused this religious Edibt to be 
inscnbed m order that ( people) might follow it,® ^d that it 
might be of long duration And he who iviU foUow„it com- 
pletely iviU perfonn a mentonous dped 


III 

« 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg 
one sees only his good deed, thmking, " this good deed has 
been done by me ” But he sees m no wise ’ his sm, think 
mg, " this sm has been committed by me, or this mdulgence 
of passions,® as it is called ” 


* Here IS another definition of Asoka’s Dhanna 
’ Chakh\tdSne, first understood by Bilhler m its true meaning 
Hultzsch [Corpus, p 121 n ] quotes liivutiaka which mentions three 
kinds of eye, the tnawsa-chakkhu, the dihba-chahkhu, and the 
paiina-chakkhti 

’Upon men Asoka senes both man and beast, cf R.E II 

P.E vn ’ 

■* The -detafled regulations on this ate the subject of P JE V 

T> pnbhc works of utility referred to in R.E II and 

V II 

a word frequently occnmng in the Pillar 

by BQhler as San^t «m«aA, «o- 

^ ffiri phonetically impossible by ffechelson [JAOS. 

P5b . correspondents to mavak wh ,4 have all a , e g 

™- ^als? «omma=«o umxna and <imma=PSli 

a'en b? n f trarislation of the passage 

wiuttenbe " One does not afe <7 see an evil deed ’ 

Asrnave, also used m the precedmg Edict 
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Difficult, indeed, it is to see it fully ^ But it has to be 
seen thus " These are called the incentives to indulgence,® 
namely, ferocity, cruelty, anger, arrogance, jealousy, and 
by these reasons ® let me not rum * (mysell) ” The follow- 
ing ought to bfe specially regard'ed “ this is for me for this 
world, that other ® for me for the next ” 

n IV 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg 
By me consecrated twenty-six years was this Document of 
Law caused to be mscnbed 

The Rdjftkas ® have been placed ’ by me over many Jiun- 
dred thousand hves What is theu (administration of) Law ® 

Du-pativekhe , pattvekhe =Pali packchavehkhanam Hnlbsch 
takes it as nom sing neat ^dtifprativekfyam, " difficult to recog- 
nise ’’ The word paiivekhSmt occuis twice m P E VI, and the word 
anuvfkhamane in P E VII 

• AstnavagSmint 

® Kalaitcna , cf SstnavagSmlnt , the passions are the causes of 
one's infamy 

* Palibhasaynsam BOhler connects the word with Sanskrit pan- 
bhrajliaytsyamt, cf Sanskrit bhra^la, fallen through sin The sense 
of the passage wiU thus bo " even through these I shall bring about 
my downfall ” or " may I not cause my downfall through them? " 

‘ lyammana is taken by Hultzsch as tdain anyat For the saiidht, 
he instances hevauimeva, etc 

' See noto under R E III Me in this hne may be taken as e 
genitive singfular,. instead of instrumental 

’’ Ayam=Ayiita=Ayuht 5 h, appomted, or from root _)’«/= "be 
concerned for,’’ " carmg for,' " occupied with " (Luders) 

‘ Abhi/i 5 !e=abhihdrdk, occurrmg, as Bflhler has shoivn, m one of 
the JSiakas [Vol y , p 58, verse 143 , :6 . p 59] m the sense of puja, 
honour, honc&anum, as evplamed by the commentator Cf abate 
mMRE I (Rup)^ Jaj-asu-al [JBOES, Vol n, p 41] lakes the 
i\ord abbibSra m the sense of "attack,” so that the would 

be like " Impenal I^gh Jlmistcrs ” exercising the sovereign’s powers 
delegated to them as-^regards Danda and AbhihSra, Administration 
or Peace, and War ilut, as Senart has shown, abhthSla and damda 
are equated below with myohSla-samatd and dairda-samatS, whence 
abkthSla=!vyavahara, 1^ Law, while damda is Justice Thus the 
Rdjukas are given mdepeudent charge of both judicial and executive 
functions, mr rather of legislation and judiaal admmistration 
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or Jiishce^ has been made by me subject to their own 
authonty,^ so that the Rdjukas, assured,® and without bemg 
afraid, may set about theu- tasks,* distnbute ® the good and 
happmess of the people of the countrj’^,® and also bestow 
favours ’ They shall acqu’amt themselves with ivhat causes 
happmess or miseiy,® and, with the help of the pious,® 
admonish the people of the provmces that they maj^^ gam 
both here and hereafter ’ 

The Rdjukas, too, are ready to obey me , 

They ivill also obey the Purttsas who know (my), wishes , 


*Dawrfs=dandali 

*Aiapaiiyt me ka(e, le. mays Simapatyuk hyiiak (qualifying 
ahhihSra and danda) 

• Asvatha, i e , aivastih * Pavatayevu Sans pravariayejniji 

• Upadahevu =upadadheytih from upa +root dhS 

• Janasa jSnapadasS , cf the preceding " LajuhS me bahusu pSrta- 
saiasahasesti janast SyaiS " This shows dearly that the RSjukas 
were JSnapada or proinncial officers of the highest rank th whom the 
long has confided lacs and lacs of his subjects, as a man confides his 
child to an expert nurse, as stated below 

■ Amisahmemi =anngrilmlyiih 

• SukhXyana-dukhiyanam This sounds like Buddhism pure and 
simple, which is based on the analj^ of the causes of sukham and 
duhkham In the Edicts the cause of sufienng is suj-, Ssrava or 
pansrava [R.E X] and that of happmess is dharma 

• 'Dhanunayutma, taken m the same sense here as m the Maski 
Edict 


^ojanam jSnapadam, the people of the country varts, the 
with which the RSjiikas had to deaL 

Laghamli =Sansknt rarigAa they hasten, are eager " (Btlhlerl 
K might also be connected with arhanti, " must ” Jayaswal [Hindu 
PoUiy, u. 145] strangely enough takes the sentence " LajukS in 
laghamh palichahfave mam And the Rfijfiks SiSiegard ilae- 
f-amU=.a,\gha,]ti) my proclamations *' But maritime, accusatiyf 
vot p^essiie, Md patidiahtave is a datiie mfimtive and taken bv 

S ^ pcrichantum. to serve 

Cf paiibhogaya of other texts =panbhogaj a of Girnfir text of R E II 

It' 1 e , chhardajliSm, but B^ihler construes it from 

chhandSjfialt le, "those who know the kmgs will and order" 
quahfynng puhsSm Regardmg the Airvar, it is apparent thit 
ttose of high rank [ukasS. P£ IJ were high^ tlian even 
to be able to exhort the remiss among them to duty BQhifer ide/fafies 

* M 
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they will also exhort those (people) ^ so that the Rdjukas 
may be able to please me ® 

Indeed, just as a man, after havmg entrusted his child to 
a skilled nurse, ^ rests assured with the thought " the 
skilled nurse will be able to keep my child well," even so the 
Rdjukas were created by me for the good and happmess of 
the coimtiy people * 

In order that these, bemg ® free from fear, nusgivmgs, and 
distracted mird, might apply themselves to their tasks, mde- 
pendence of the Rdjukas has been ordamed by me m the 
matter of Law and Justice ^ 

them with Prattvedakas of VI, the Purufas are, indeed, more 
in direct touch with the king and know his mind better than the 
ESjiikas, and thhy thus resemble the Prattvedakas Both the classes 
of officers are referred to again m PJE VTI 

* KSm , according to BDhler it means " some," 1 e , some people 
among the RSjukas or the provincials The sense of the passage 
will then Ir' that the Purusas by cichortations to the undutiful 
Pajtikas, or to the people at large, will encourage the PSjukas to do 
their duty by the dharraa and kmg ,K’o«» occurs in RX VJ 
KSlsi, for nSnt at Gim&r, and for or se at Shah and Mansehra 
Thus it should bo taken as demonstrative, ' those ’’ The smgular 
form is kam, used m K R E Jaug 

* Cf LdjSIadh in K RX 11 The word chagkainit is to be com- 
pared with the word chaghatha m K RX II, Bh , M R.E Sahs , and 
Bairat Thus it corresponds to Sans iak^anU 

’ Vtyala, i e , vyaktS " wise, learned, skilful " 

‘ Jampadasya htlasukhdye this expression aJoiig with the pre- 
ccdmg metaphor about nurse, emphasises the high status and 
functions of the RSjukas, to whom the king commits ■vast numbers 
of his subjects mth the same confidence as the father commits his 
child to an expert nurse 

i Samtatn , takep by Hultzsch to be a nominative singular 
absolute on tfiv analogy of the forms ka}ai> tan: [K R E I Md 11 ], 
-patayamiam [K R.E) I (J )], satrtam [R.E VI sairto (G )] and 
-pfjamlain [P E VII] aiichelson, hcrve\ er, [JA OS, 36 205] wonid 
take samtam as an aefyerb, iantain, "quictlj ' LOdcrstcol samtitr 
to be a plural nominative on the analogy of Kal'u sn'idam in 
RE VIII [Gimar saw 0, Sh mfe], but there it is clearn a si) gtder 
norainatiie masculine qualifying iSjS Samta is plural in the 
Sahasram " amnnsam devi samta *’ in M R E 

‘ It may be noted that the admimstrabon of jusbee, and specmllj 
lie correction of its abuses, were onginally among the dubes of the 
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Since it IS to be desired that there should be uniformity 
in law as well as uniformity m justice,^ from this time 
forward- is my mjunction ® "To persons confined in 
chams/ already judged,® and sentenced to death,® a grace ’ 
of three days has been granted by me ” 

(During this penod of grace) either (their relatives) will, 
for their® hves,® persuade “ those (Rajiikas) to reconsider 
their ludgment, or, if there be none who persuadeS^^ (them). 


Dharma-MahUmShas, according to RE V But 5 crc it appears 
that these duties were transferred to the liujukas, the provincial 
governors Is not this another prodf of the pnonty of the Roch 
Edicts to the Pillar Edicts ? 


^ VtyohSla (VyavahSra)~sainalS, datrda-savialS, nnifonmty of laws 
(procbdure) and punishments Asoloi makes all men equal in the 
eye of the law 

• Ava tie j)t cha , Hultzsch translates '* cion so far ” 

» AmiU = 5 yiiftfi • BairJhana badhSnam 

TUtladamdSnam, le, l[rttaaandSndnt, "on whom jr^igment has 
been passed " 

‘Pala [prSpla)-vadhSram 

’ Yole=yauiakam The word yautaka convej's also the sense of 
a right which convicts might claim The AsokSvadStia represents 
Asoka as abolishing capital punishment altogether on having put to 
death a monk who happened to be his own brother 

’ Tdnam , pf ic^am » Jivitay c 

” Ni]hapaytsamh, " wiU cause to reconsider, or revise ’’ LOders 
found the word mjjhapaua used m the technical sense in tlio Ayoghnra 
jataka m a passage stating that "of Death's sentences there is no 
ntjjhapana, remission or revocation" [nted in JT>AS, 1916, p lao 
by Thomas] Dr B M Bama cites from the commentnn to show 
ttat in the case of Yama or Death, the ntjjhapana might come through 
bahkatnma or sacrificial offenngs b> which he might be induced to 
fo^ve <fihamapcnti\ or relent {pasadentx). while m the case of an 
come through proof of innoccifto by witnesses 

being if there are north ' . to be taken with 
ham , Blihlcr took it as naiyaniam, " djipg. about to die " 1 c 
wiyamanam Senart took it to mcm nSia^^antam, " Emit of their 
execution Luders and Hultrsch give the meaning adopted here 

It iJrsions read wjhapauiate 

It means one who pcrsu-idcs," and refers to the absenw of his 
relatives to intercede on behalf of the prisoner HuiSch rcLte 
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they (i e , the pnsoners) will give alms for the sake of the 
other world or will perform fasts 
For my desire is that even when the time (oi grace) has 
’•ed,^ they may gam the hereafter, and that vanous kmds 
of .ren^.ous practice mcrease, together wth self-restramt 
and distnbution of alms on the part of the people 

V 

,Thus saith Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg 
By me consecrated twenty -six years, the following creatures ® 
w'ere declared as not to be kdled, such as ® — Parrots, mamas, 
adjutants * (^), ruddy geese.® wild geese, nandi-mukhas,® 

tliat the means, of such persuasion must have been payment of 
ransom which is also mentioned by Kautilya [II 36] as one of the 
grounds for the release of prisoners (htranyarugrahetta va) 

The reading mjhapaytiave would make the meanmg different 
" If there is none to persuade (the Lajithas] " 1 e , 'if the convict 
must die, hershould try to be better off m the next world by gifts 
and fasts m this 1 " 

^ Ntltcdhan pi bdlasi, formerly interpreted as ntrodhakSUpt, 

' even m the time of their imprisonment " (BOhler) " or m a closed 
dungeon " (Senart) Dr F \V Thomas takes the word mrodha m 
the sense of stoppage, and bSla ^mararta-kdla so that the sense is 
' though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed (there bemg no 
mjhati) " [JRAS 1916, p 123 (Thomas)) Hultzscb, however, 
refers the kdla to the three days' penod of grace aforesaid, and 
' n\n<id>e ap kale ” in the sense of that penod being ended, the 
Pah v^'ord mrodha meanmg end or annihilation Cf PatanjaJi s 
Yoga-sutram — ‘ y oggh chtllavi’tllt-ntrodhaj}," 1 e , y oga is the suspension 
of mental activntj 

Thus the sense of the passage seems to be that Asoka would 
not shut out from the practice of morahty any man, however 
condemned, even one v\ho is forfcitmg his very life for his crimes 
\\Tien his hopc^ arc ''ended in this world, Asoka holds out hopes 
for him m the other world For when eveiythmg else deserts the 
man, Dhanva does nothesert him and is always open to him 
- fstSnt ^ ^ 5 eyarto=Sans tadyalhS 

* Ahme perhaps some land of red burd from artma, red 
' Homse 

' An aquatic bud mentioned in the BhSvaprakSia {St Petersberg 
Dtcitonary), and also in the^herigSlhS Commentary (p 204 of PT S 
edition) where w e have the following expression machchha-makara- 
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gddias {probably cranes), bats,^ queen ants, terrapins, 
pravms,® fedaveyakas,^ gangdpuputahas (a kind of fish), 
skate,* tortoises and porcupines,® tree-squirrels,® Barasuig 
stags,’ bulls set at hberty, okapindas,^ rhinoceroses,® white 


nandxySdayo cha vSngocharS, i e , fishes, alligators, nandis, and such 
other aquatic creatures (I owe this reference to Mr C D 
Chatter] ee ) Dr B M Barua has however, found me |he following 
passage in the Jaina work, Pralna-vy&haram Sutra, I 7, where the 
term vandimukha has a diflcrent mearung ■'J’anppava-klva- 
mayuna-diviya (pipihya) iiaiitdi«tt<lia narhdataanaga^ " which 
the commentator explains as " panplavaicha klvkicha iakunSicha 
pipHikSicha (i e , pl-pltikarak& hamsaicha) sknka.viies5h 
namdiinukhSicha ” Thus in this passage the terms, iiamdimukha 
and vamdamSna, are names of vaneties of sunka or mama rather 
than of any aquatic bird These are further de§cnbed as being 
small birds measuring only two fingers m length and accustomed to 
rest on the ground at mght 

1 Moms read jalukd =]alauki}t, or leeches 

• Analhkamachhe sanasththa-ntalsySut 

’ Sanskrit vatdarvya, from vt~darvya or vtdanl, without a hood, cel 
(Woolner) 


' Samkuja-maehhe, a kmd of fish, from Sans samhuch, " contract " 

* Kaphaiasayahe, or -styakt (kantatha+fSlyaka), tortoises and 
porcupines, which may be eaten according to YSjftavalkya [1 77] 
Jfoms takes It as from kapSla-sayyaka, " hvmg in shells " (see 
Woolner) , , 


^ Pamnasast =.pama (leaf) -iaia (hare) 

’ 5 jma/r=Sansknt sjumara , the word occurs in the KauUllya, 
p 100 , aJso JaiakamOia, xicvi 9 ' 

•le, cke ptndo ye^Sm ie, "animals which find their food m the 
housK, ®^ch as cats, mice, iguanas, and mungooscs (btiaia- 
mustka-godhS-mungusd}, as the term is explained by Buddhaghosa 
commenting on Jl/aWeagga VI xy [S B E Vol xvu p 70] Accord- 
ing to BQhler, the creature meant here is the*god%!, large lizard 
whch ivas an eatable five-toed animal according to the law-books 
[Apas amba 1 17, 37, Baudhuyana. 1 12. / GauCama. xvu 27 
and Vasiftha, xiv 39] •' 

• (BQhler) In the passages of tte law-books quoted 

™ ?■ the»catable animals, whose 

endless time when offered at the 

Hultzsch sijggests /.alapa/e=Sansknt 

precedes the b^s m the list 
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doves,^ domestic doves, and all quadliipeds which do not 
come mto use,^ nor are eaten ^ 

Those she-goats, ewes, and sows, whether with young or 
m milk, are not to be kiUed, as also their offspnng which' are 
within six rhbnths of age * r 

^The caponmg of cocks is not permitted Husks mth 
hvmg thmgs therem must not be burnt ® 

Forests, for nothmg or for violence (to hvmg creatures) 
must not be burnt 

The hvmg''must not be nourished with the hvmg 

• 

' Seta-kapole i" 

* Pahbr juh no eh The economic nse of animals is here meant 
of animals 3ri=lding skms, furs, feathers, horns, teeth, etc 

’ From the ofmssion of mayura from the hst of protected creatures, 
■we may mfer that the prohibition of its slaughter as contemplated 
by Asoka m I did not eventually take place, and that it con- 
tmned to furnish one of ■the dehcacies for the royal table 1 But a 
similar inference from the omission of the cow m the hst, as made 
by V A Smith, is untenable, because the cow bad been protected 
by popular rehgious opiruon long before Asoka, and would also come 
under ■the class of quadrupeds which are " not eaten ’’ {khBdtyait) 
The omission of or antelope is perhaps due to its exemption 

from slaughter announced in R E I 

It may be noted that ■the Kauhliya [II 26] has also a hst of pro- 
tected crea^tures [pradtstSbhaySnSm) among which are mclnded m 
common ivith this Edict the following haynsa, chctkravSk, iuka, 
iSnha, and other auspicious creatures {rnaiigalySb) It is mterestmg 
to find that the mayiira is also mduded m this list, ■though omitted 
m the Edict, together with the mjriga, deer The Kauhliya m a 
general way lays- down the principle that ■those creatures, beasts, 
burds, raid fishes are to be protected which do not prey upon other 
hvmg creatures (apravrtUabadhSnSm), as also those creatures that 
are regarded as auspicious, maiigalyah, among which ■the cow would 
figufe first Kautdya also generally forbids under penalty the 
killing of theccalf, 'the bull, and the milch-cow even among the 
animals that were, not protected It is thus absurd ■to 
^suppose that he dow not forbid cow-kilhng 1 {yatso vyi^o dhmui- 
chaisamavadhySh) ^ 

* Bvihler quotes Gautama [xvm 31] ■to show that sacrifices of 
animals that have not changed their teeth were forbidden 

^ Jhdpetaviye , also jhd^ayitavtye Cf Sans k^dpayah, causative 
from ksayah, bums, also Sans dhmdpiia to ashes 
Perhaps hojh forms have suggested jhapita 
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On the three Chatuimasis [i e , on the fuU-moon day which 
falls" before (or after) the usual season of four months’], 
and on the rtjyo (i e , Pausa month) full moon, fish diall 
neither be kiUed, nor sold, for three days, viz , the four- 
Teffith, the fifteenth, of the first, and the first of the second, 
fortmght, as well as on all 'fastmg days as a rule * 


1 ChSlummSsistt, " at the full moon of ea.cn season,’ from chStur~ 
mSsi, which is thus defined by Patanjall (on Pfimni, V j, 94, quoted 
by Btthler] '' Chaiursit tnSsesu bhavi chSturmSsi, paurnamltsl," 
" the full moon day which falls after a penod of^our months 13 
called ChSturmSsi," while the KShkS explains that theye are three 
such full moon days, viz,, those of J^dha, Karttika and Pb&lguna 
Thus there ivas a division of the ye^ mto three seasons of four monthi 
each, at the end \pi^tvanie) Manu, iv 26] or at the beginnmg [/itK- 
mukhe [BaudhSyatut]] of which the ChSiumtSsya sacrifices were per- 
formed by Brahmans The three seasons were, of conrse, the Crifma, 
amnmer, Farjfl, the rams, and Hemanta, wmter, which reflectively 
begm with Phfllgmia or Chaitra, Asfidha (or Srfivapa), and Kfirtbka 
(or ilfirgatlrea) Thus it is not clear which full moons are meant m 
this Edict, whether those of PhSlgnna, AsSdha and Kfirttila, or of 
the other senes, or whether those at the beginning or tile end of the 
seasons Perhaps Asoka meant the former, foUowmg Mann and the 
Buddhist scriptures, too [e g , SumaiigalavtlSsini on DfgAn iV u i, 
P 139. quoted by BQUer, statmg that the full moon of Kfirttika 
marks the end of a season] 


‘ BQhler shows that the fish thus got rehef for fifty-six days m the 
year, made up of (r) six m each of the months begmnmg with a 
Mason, and m Pau?a, vn , the eighth of each fortnight, 4 he full-moon 
^ys with those preceding, and foUowing, them, and the new-moon 
days, tomllmg 6 X4=24 , (2) four m the remammg eight months, 
vaz , the M and new moon days, and the eighth of each fortnight, 
tomiling thirty-two days In specrfymg these days for practice of 
abstenfaon. Asoka only foUowed the popular Brahmamcal practice 
which held the four days of the changes of tb>* moon as sacred sabbath 
days, (^ed Parvan On thi two duel Parvans. the full- and new- 
moon days, there were fasting and sacrifices The- Parvan days 
^ by continence, worship, p'kyeV and abstention 

wolence even to plants [cf “ Let him pot cut even a blade of 
Fifnn, Ixxi 87. cited by BOhlcr], aid observed as holidays 

Thusinfixin^m: 

fi s a days, the Buddhists and Jams only took over the Brah- 

S^hSt. W ^ ChSturmSsi fuU-moons were 

^ Brah^ when sacnficijp were performed and studies 
suspended As regards the three days at full moon in Pau^a or 
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On the same days, agam, m the elephant-forests,^ and m 
the preserves of the fishermen,^ other classes of hvmg 
creatures must not be killed 

On the eighth {fithi) of every fortmght, on the fourteenth, 
or; the fifteenth, on the Tt§ya, and PirMarva sir days,® on the 
full-moon days of the three seasons, and at festivals, hulls 
shall not be castrated,® nor he-goats, rams, and boars, nor 
other such, animals as are usually castrated 

On the Ttsyd and Pt'narvasu days, on the full-moon days 
of the seasons; and durmg the fortni g hts connected with the 
seasonal ffill-moons, the br anding of horses and cows ® is nol 
permitted '' 

Until (I had been) anomted twenty-six years,® m this 

Taifo, Asoka makes them sacred probably for their connechon with 
the U/ioroyana, a great popular festival to this day Regarding 
these prohibitions, it is curious to note that they follow the Imes laid 
down by Kantil3ra [XIII 5] “ the king should prohibit the slaughter 

of animals for half a month durmg the penod of Chaturmusya (from 
July to September), for four mghts on the fnU-moon days, and for a 
mght to mark the date of his birth, or celebrate the aniuversary of 
his conquest He should also prohibit the slaughter of females and 
young ones as well as castration." 

^ NSgavanast, also mentioned m the KauMiya [II 2 and 31] 
together with the Nagavanddhyak^a, Supenntendent of Elephant- 
forests [see N Law's Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, ch iv ] 

* Kevatabhogasi particular pieces of water were reserved by, and 
for, fishermen for their own bhoga 

•If we accept Btihler’s reason for the sacredness of the Ti^a 
day, we may infer that the reasons for excepting the Punarvasu 
day might be that«-Pttwan/asw was perhaps the birth-star of Asoka 
B^des the limi tation of violence against animals , the long's birth- 
day anmversanes were to be celebrated, accordmg to Kautdya, by 
a judiaous hberation of prisoners, as noted below 

‘ NilakhUamye froq> Sanskrit nirlak^yate (refernng to the absence 
'of lak^ana or sigfi of sex) Gone =bulls, from Sans go =ox 

• For the brandmg 0^ cows, the new-moon day of PhSlguna was 

considered smtable by Brahmans \^Siikh Gjihya Sutra, ui 10, cited 
by Biihler] ' 

' The twenty-sixth yea^ is thus the current year, and not the year 
that has expir^, smce up to this time there have been only twenty- 
five hberations of prisoners Thus we may take it as a general nde 
that aU years mentioned m^ the Edicts are the current years of the 
reign of Asoka 
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penod, twenty-five jail-delivenes have been effected by 
me ^ 

VI 

Thus saith His Sacred* and Gracious Majesty By *me 
consecrated twelve years was caused to be mscnbed a body 
of Rebgious Edicts ®for the good and happmess of the people 
that they, making that their own,® might attam fo that and 
that * (1 e , a correspondmg) growth m Dharma 

(Thmkmg) " thus will be (secured) the good jud happi- 
ness of people," I am attendmg^not only to (my) relatives, 
but to those who are near, and far,® m order that I might 
lead themdo happmess, and I am ordainmg accordmgly 

Thus do I also attend to all classes ® 

AH sects are also honoured by me with various offenngs 
But that which is one’s own approach ’’ (or choice) is con- 
sidered by me as the most essential , 

' » » 

1 Probably to celebrate the king’s birthday, as pointed out by V A 
Smith [Asoka, p 207 n] from a passage in the [It 36J 

The prisoners to be thus occasionally bbcrated should be from " the 
juvenile, aged, diseased, and helpless, hala - vfjddha - vyaih\ta- 
anSthanam " [16 ] Cf the grounds of rebel as- stated m R E V 
Good conduct m jail might also win release according to Kautilya [tb ] 

* I e , the Rock Edicts m some of which this very date, 258 b c , 

IS given • ' 

* ApahaUl, i e , apahj^lya or apahyitva, which may have the tivo 
opposite meatungs of " takmg away,” or " giving up " Senart 
adopts the former, and BQhler the latter, meaning Kem took the 
word to be a+pra+h!^iva=not mjunng, not violatmg, not trans- 
gressmg (Hiiltzsch), while lam=the matter of the Edicts 

* Tam iam , the people will advance m Dharma accordmg to the 
parts of It they accept and cultivate 

* Apakaihesii —apakyi^iesu , Asoka serves all i 5 ie pioples, relatives, 

the near and dear ones (sjpecially menfaoned m R E IV and VII), 
and others at a distance from him I 

* NikSyesu , the word also occurs m R.E X>II and XII 

^ AianS. pachupaganiane, 1 e , dtamanah pratyupagamanam, " one’s 
own free choice of a creed " Hultzsch translates the passage dif- 
ferently But this IS considered by me (my) prmcipal (duty), viz , 
visitmg (the people) personally ” For mthhyamate, cf mukhamuta 
vtjayeol^S, XIII, for "e chit xyam se me," cf " esa hi vtdht 
yS tyam " m PR I For the duty of visiting the pedple, we may 
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By me consecrated twenty-six yeafs was this Rehgious 
Edict 'caused to be mscnbed 

viri 

* f 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
The longs,® who were m the past ages, ^^shed thus How 
should thf people grow with the growth of Dhanna ? But 
the people were not advanced with a corresponding ® advance 
m Dhanna ^ 

Concerfiing this,* His Sacred and Gracious Majesty thus 
saith This occurred to In ages past did thus wish the 
kmgs How should the people advance with enough advance 
m Dharma ? But the people were not advanced with enough 
advance in Dhanna By what means, then," might the 
people be made stnctly to follow it ^ 

By what means might the people be made to advance 
with enough advance m Dhanna ? By what means could 
I uplift them ® with advance m Dharma ? 

Concermng this. His Sacred and Gracious Majesty thus 
saith This occurred to me Rehgious messages shall I 

compare the dharma-yatr& of R3 VIII The expression " auinS 
pachupagamane ” may be compared with atana SgScha of the 
Rummmdei and NigLva PxUar Inscnptions 

iThis Edict was found only on one piUar, that ol Delhi-Topia, 
and part of it is mscnbed rourd the shaft and was formerly taken as 
a separate Edict. 

* Lajane the plural showre that Asoka here refers to at least two 
of his predecessors without mcntiomng their title DevSnSm-pnya 
which IS mentioned m RR ^^II Asoka credits his predecessors 
with a desire for the moral well-bemg of the people, but takes 
credit to himself for devising the proper means of rcahsmg that 
desire Asoka's tn^ans are two-fold (i) DhamiairdvanSm (rehgious 
messages), and ( 2 ) DhannSnuSasii (religious instructions or mjnnc- 
tions) The means are executed by his agents, the Puntfos, the 
Rajitkas and the Dhurma-MahSmSSras 

’ AmtlutSyS (Sans anuriipa) =m proper proportion 

* Eiam =atra, as translated by Hnltzsch both here, and m RR XI 
Shan 

* Ktnasu =Rah ftciiasit/and Sans kena-svil (Hnltzsch) 

' KSm , pi kSm in R F VI, K51si, P E TV, V and vj 
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cause to be proclauned^ religious injunctions* shall I 
enjoin the people hstenmg to this will follow stnctly, will 
uplift itself, and will be made to advance considerably with 
advance in rehgion 

For this purpose have^the religious messages been pro-* 
claimed by me, various kmds of rdigious mjunctious have 
been ordamed, so that my Pum^as, too, appomted in 
charge of many people® iviU expound* and expand® 
(these) The Ra^ukas,, too, m charge of many hundred 
thousands of hves, — these, too, have been mstructed by me 
" thus and thus exhort ye the people who are -devoted to 
Dharma.” ® 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg 
By me perceivmg this have mdeed been set up pillars of 


1 Dhanmia-sSoanant sdvSpayanit Hnltzsch tiansla-tes " I shall 
issue proclamatioiis an Morality ” and takes the M as examples 
of dhamina-savanSm by taking as equivalents the expressions " tyam 
sSvane sSvSpiU ” [Brahm ] and sSvane halt of Rupnath 

* Dhamm&misatUni , instructions in morality which Asoka 
imparted personally [R£ VIII], as well as through his ofBceis in 
general [R E III], and, later on, by special ofBcers, the Dharma- 
MahSmSiras [R.E V] This moral instruction or propagandism -was 
earned on both within and outside the empire, among both subject 
and protected or mdependent and foreign peoples [R,E V and 
XUIJ The propaganda m foreign countnes had resulted m the 
establishment of the means of treatment of diseases ‘(hospitals) of 
both men and cattle [R.E II] 


’ YaihS puhsS p\ bahmejanasi SyatS Instead of yaths, Dr D R 
Bhandarkar reads vyuthS, the notonons word of M R E I This 
^dmg IS also accepted by V A Snuth But the’sense of the passage 
it. We have already seen how high were 
D functions of the officers called Pitmfos [see note under 

^■Ti, ® further fact to show it, viz, their 


^ PahyoDodtsamh from pan+ava+vad, t</ instruct 
‘ PaviihaJisamti =pravislSraytfyantt t 


thZT”’ This passage helps to clear up further 

fh dhamma-ytita m the Edicts It al^ repeats 

^med the special care of the king and.received his moral miLte- 
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piety, 1 Dharmu-Mahdmatras created, and Religious Edicts 
composed ^ 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
On the high roads, too, banyan trees were caused to be 
planted by me that they might' give shade to cattle and 
men, mango-gardens ^ were caused to be planted, and 
wells were caused to be dug by me at each half-kos,* rest- 

I 

^ Dhamma-ihanibhSnt , cf stlS-ihambhSm and stlS-phalakSm below, 
sila-lhambhast /Rup RE], SilS-thambhS [Sa R£ ], stiS-thabhe 
[Rum P.E^], thube [Nig P E =P 51 i ihupo. Sans sliipa] and si] 5 - 
ihubhe or ihubc {slupa) [Rup R E , Hnltzsch reads it as sdlSlhabht = 
pillar] ^ 

The reference to the Pillar Edicts is thus a reference to the first 
SIX of these, as pointed out by BQhler Dr B M Barua, however, 
has shown that the expression dharma-siambhas might be regarded as 
analogous to Dharma-M ahdmSiras, i c , as monuments of Dhanna 
The pillars of dharma should be contrasted with the pillars of victory 
(mjaya-stambha) [Asoka Edicts tn New Light, p 54] These pillars or 
monuments imght then include the Asokan topes with which, as 
stated m thtf Divvdvaddna, pp 389-97, the emperor marked out the 
holy places for convemence of visitors 

* These are the three thmgs, among others, which Asoka claims as 
his own innovations The word for " composed " is kale, also used 
m the Rupnatb text of M RR I 

’ Ambdvadtkyd, 1 c , dmravdtihd The Queen’s Edict has the form 
ambd-vadikd Ambd=dmra but vadikd is the PrSknt eqmvalent of 
Sans vgtttkd^ {=vntt, "a hedge") and not of Sans idtikd which 
presupposes the form vartikd [see Hultzsch, Corpus, p 134 n] 

* Adhakosikydni A Aroia=Sooo hastas =4000 yards = less than 
three tmles The objection that the weUs would thus come too close 
to one another may be answered by the statement of Strabo that 
Chandragupta’s rmle-stones were set up at mtervals of 10 stadia = 
2022 J yards =about J kos Adha must be distmgmshed from 
atha=8 of Rummmdei Pillar Inscnption and may be compared with 
the form diyadhiya of Maski Edict and Sahasram If the expression 
IS taken to mearf 8 kroias, the mtervals bctiveen the wells will be too 
distant. Yuan Chivanr measured i yojana =8 kroias, and his yojano 
meapt distances of 5, lO, and 14 miles = 100 li The third yo;ana of 
14 mdes was apphed tiy Yuan Chivang to his Indian travels, as 
shown by Fleet [JRAS, igo6, p roir] who explains the htcral sens'* 
of a. yojana as yokmg dis&nce up to which a fully-loaded cart can be 
drawn by a pair of bullocks It was also, accordmg to Yuan 
Chwang [Watters, I 141 f > a day’s march for the royal army The 
yojana m the ancient books is measured m terms of hastas, from 
which has bean derived its measurement m yards and miles 
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houses^ were caused to be built, many watering stations 
were caused to be established by me, here and there, for the 
comfort of cattle and men Slight comfort, indeed, is this 
For by vanous kinds of facilities for comforts, the people 
have been made happy by previous kings, ^ and myself Btft, 
that the people might stnctly follow the path laid dowm by 
Dharma, was this thus * done by me 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 

>;^imJirfAaja=Sansknt The KhSravela i^scnjjfaon I 15 

uses the expression Arahitla-nistdtya-santfpe Cf the expression 
edffl niftdtyS (rain-rctieat) in the Nagvrjnni HiU Cave Inscnptions 
Luders, strangclj enough, tahes the word to mean " steps (down to 
the water) " from Sans ndrayaui. and i/iyO Hultzsch also follows 
Luders, but denves the word, from Sans mih^iakS But. as Woolner 
nghtly remarks, "the real need of the pedestrian m India, houever, 
IS not steps to walk into a well or a nver, but a shady place to sit 
efouit in, and water to dnnk, and these more frequently than every 
eight kos " (os interpreted bj some) I 

5 Asoka does not claim credit for these \’anous pubhc works of 
utihty These were equally promoted by his predecessors The 
Brahmanical works on Law and Polity mclude it among the duties 
of kings The iukranUi mentions the names of the classes of trees 
to be planted along the roads, and in the villages and forests, and of 
the sources of water-supply — kupa, vSpi, puskanm and taddga The 
Kautiliya [II j] enjoins the king to provide sources of w 4 ter-snpply 
(sctu), land-routes, and w-aterways {ySn-sthala-palka), groves {SrSma) 
and the like, and to mamtain the pubhc works of previous kings 
{purva-k^^ian) and create new ones [/6 J In the Sauiyuha Nikaya 
[i 5, 7] also w e find it stated that " folks from cartH to heaven go 
who are 

" Planters of groies and fruitful trees, 

And they who build causcivay and dam, 

And wells construct and watenng-c^eds 
And (to the homeless) shelter gii e ” * 

* LladathS uir =ctad yatlia me (Michelson), hal Hultzsch construjs 
alha=arth 5 ya But ariha m the Edicts is mivtrably nMa and not 
utha, while the datiic is athSye Hultzscli cites in support of his 
view alth']Syc of 1 31 of this edict, but the' reading is doubtful 
BQhlcr read it as aihSic {JAOS, 46 263] Hultzsch also rehes on 
the Girnar form elCiya athd (1 c arthuya) ir; R E XII, 1 9 but in 
the Pdlw Edicts the dative termination is always -aye Gimar 
)aff:a=Kalsi nOu in tlic same Edict 
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Those ^ my Dharma-Mahdmdtras, too, axe employed m 
various kmds of busmess, m matters of royal favour, both 
of ascetics and of house-holders " , among all sects also are 
they employed In the business, of the Samglia, too, has 
it been ordamed by me that these shall be employed 
similarly has it been ordamed by me that these shall be 
employed ^mong Biahmana and Ajiiuka ® ascetics , among 
Nirgranthas. too, h ^c it been ordampH by -me thaTTh^ 
shall be employed , among the vanous sects, too, has it been 
ordamed By me that these shall be employed There were 
such and such Mahdmdtras specially (employed) for such and 
such (sects), but my Dhamta-Mahdvtdtras ^ were employed 
among these (congregations), as also among all other sects 
Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Kmg 
These, and many other prmapal ® officials, are also occupied 
with the distnbution of chanties of myself and the queens * 
And m all my female establishments, both here and m the 
provmces,^ they are canymg out m vanous kmds of forms 

* Jtf, I e , those Dbanna-MahSmStras who are rcrenred to above in 
1 13 of the test 

^ PavajitSnam cheva gihlhSnam , in the same context m RE V 
occurs the expression “ Brahmana-ibhyesu," where the word tbhyefU 
has been taken to mean householders and not the Vsuiyas merely 
’ WTiiIe Atoka shows so much concern for the Ajivites and e\en 
builds them speaal cave-dwellings, Kautilj-a with his usual Brah- 
mamcal orthodox}', brands them along wuth the Buddhists {iskyS- 
jivakSdin), as being unworthy of entertamment at any ceremony 
connected with tlft gods or ancestors [deva-ptln-kSr^cfu m III 20] 

‘ These Dharma-Hahatnalras were thus different from, though 
associated wnth, the blahdmafras referred to in the sentence previous 
‘ Mukhd, " heads of departments ” Some of these arc mentioned 
m R E XII The t"rm Mulhya in this sense occurs in the Smntts 
[e g , Y 5 jnavalkya, xni 20] Dr Thomas however, takes the word 
in the sense of " head^ of accounts or revenue " [JRAS, 1915] 
'‘^Demnam ^ ’ 1 c at Pataliputra, as stated in RJE V 

• Dtsdstt this settles the meaning of the word or desam used 
in R E XIV, which indicates the locahty and not "a part.” The 
corresponding word for dtsdstt in R E V is hahttesu cha nagareytt It 
IS noteworth} that the members of the rejm! family w ere not all settled 
m the capital city, FStaLputni only some of them settled down at 
the pronncial towns too This shows that the royal family was a 
large one with its branches or ramifications 
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such and such measures productive of happmess ^ (And 
besides the queens and myself) has it also been ordamed by 
me that they shall be occupied with the distnbution of 
chanhes of my sons “ and qther queens’ sons ® in order (to 
promote) noble deeds of Dharma,* and stnct adherence to 
Dharma “ And these are the noble deeds of Dhanna and 
adherence to DJiarma whereby the followmg,® viz^ compas- 
sion, hberahty, truthfulness, punty, gentleness, and good- 
ness of the people will thus mcrease • 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty tlfe Kmg 
Whatever good deeds have been\done by me,’ these the 
people have followed and these they will mutate and thereby 
thcj have been made to progress, and ivill be made to 


^ TtMSyaianSttt =U(^ISyatanSm, sources of contentment, oppor- 
tunities for chanty (BQhler) ilie verb used here is " paH " 
which BOhler restored as " patipsdayamtt ” =" they pomt out," but 
I take it m the sense of *' execute, carry out ” Hultzsch, however, 
would restore the word as pativedayamii m the sense of " reporting " 
Cf palwedakS of R,E VI, and praltvedayamtu, [16 ] Jaugada text 
’ DSlakSnam 


» DevtkumSiSnam , according to Bfthler, these KumSras or pnnces 
were not the sons of Asoka’s queens or devis, but of the queens and 
devis of his father, and were hence his step-brothers [Ep Ind u , 276] 
The word dsvl for queen is also used by Kautilya [I 10], as weU as 
the word kum 5 ra for a pnnce [I 20] , 

* DhaimnSpadSnt Childers pomts out that the thirteenth book 
of tte Khtiddafia NikSya, compn^g tales of good deeds of Buddhas 
and Arhats, is called an ApadSna (Sans avadana) 

‘In V, while the royal harem is Epecified* as one of the 
spherw of tte work of the Dharma-MahamStras, some of the details 

^ acquamts us .nth the 

admmwtiative anangements for the royal harems of the day The 

m. ^,ra rnth its mmates. the avaroanus. wa> placed under a 
guard, the anlarvaitka-samya, and civil officere, the abfiyd- 
gSnkas, compnsmg both males and females, 'who regulated all 
ronmiMiwtions between the harem and the ouiidc world It nw 
f&utilya does not permit the wimX and lattla asc^ 
(probably tte Buddhists and Jams) any access to the Wm 

3] '“7 °< 

* Another defimtion of Asoka's Dharma 

^^amJya With Asofca, " example is always better than precept ' 
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progress in obedience to parents, teachers, m reverence tor 
age, in proper behaviour towards Brahmana and Sramana 
ascetics, the poor and the miserable,^ even towards servants 
and dependents 

Thus saith His Sadred and Gtacious Majesty the King 
This advance m Dharma of the people has been promoted 
only by two ways, by regulation of Dhairna, and by inner 
meditatiori ® But of these (two), regulation of Dharma is of 
httle effect,^ but by inner meditation (Dharma may be 
Ipromotedji greatly The regulation by Dharma is this that 
Iby me is thus ordamed that such and such creatures are not 
to be killed, as well as many other regulations of Dharma,^ 

: 

^ Kapana-valSkesu, a new expression m the Edicts 

• NtjhabyS, also used m P E IV, where it is used once m a technical, 
and at another tune m a general, sense Cf nijjhati~balam, power of 
thought. Sans iiidhyapti 

* Lahti r=Iaghu, shght, of small account, because it is something 
external " The aids to noble We are all within ” (Matthew Arnold) 

‘Asoka’s dhanna-myama comprises both negative and positive 
precepts, prohibitions and exhortations As examples of the former 
may be mentioned the following 

(1) Do not kill hving beings [RJE III, IV, XI, and P E VII] 

(2) Do not injure hving beings [RJE IV, IX, XIII, and PE 
VII] 

(3) Do net hold festive meetings with objectionablp amusements 
[RE I] 

(4) Do not observe social and superstitious ceremonies as bearing 
httle fruit [R E IX] 

(5) Do not praise your own, and dispraise other, sects [R E XII] 

The positive precepts or exhortations, such as proper behaviour 

towards all relations and living beings, hberahty, truthfulness, eta, 
have been already discussed fully 

Certtun special precepts are laid dovra for kings, such as dhamia- 
ghosa, dharma^ySlra , ' dharma-mjaya, dhar^nSnugraha, dharma-ddna, 
dharma-mafigala, protiotion of pubhc works of utihty [RE II and 
P F VII], checkmg aouscs of justice [K RE and RE V], pubhc 
instruction m morality, dharmdnuiSsH [RE III, IV, XIII, and 
P E VII], attention to pubhc business at all hours [RE VI], seek- 
mg glory or fan^e {yaia and kirti) only m the promotion of Dharma 
among the people [R E X], honouring all sects [R E XII and 
P E VI], and seeing to the growth of then- essential elements [sJra- 
vyiddht, R E XII], protection of lower creatures [P E V] etc 
Most of these have been already discussed 
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such as have been ordamed by me But by inner medita- 
tion, mdeed, has been much promoted the people’s progress 
in Dharma m respect of abstention from injury to life and 
from slaughter of hvmg creatures 

To this end was it ordained that it may last as long ds 
(my) sons and grandsons, or moon and sun (will be), and 
that (people) may follow m this path For if one follows m 
this path, (happmess) m this and the other world will be 
attained 

^y me consecrated twenty-six years was l 5 is l^ehgious 
Edict mscnbed 

About this 1 says His Sacred Majesty This rescnpt on 
morahty must be engraved where there are stone piUars, or 
stone-slabs,® in order that ® this may be everlastmg 


F The Four Minor Pillar Edicts 

I« 

IThe Sarnath Edict] 

(Thus ordams) His Sacred (and Gracious) Majesty® 
Pata(hputra) ® the Samgha cannot be tom asunder ’ by 
any one whatsoever Whoever,® monk or nun, breaks up ® 

I • 

1 EUim, as translated by Hnltzsch both here and m Shah R E XI, 
I 24 The word is also used m line 9 

• SilS-phalakdm, stone-tablets, lefemng to the in.’^pnptio'ns on the 
rocky surfaces 

> Ena, as used also in the K R E I and II, Dhauh. 

• The text is mutilated m the first three lines 

‘ Restored as DevSnampxye Snapayah from Ka«i 4 aiuJ)I M P E 

' Perhaps this Edict is addressed to the Mahfiin^tras of Pfitahputra, 
as the Kauifimbl Edict is to the Mahamitras of Ithat place 

’ Bhetave, 1 e , Ikefavyak, from root bhui , cf ^'bhtndatt ’* In the 
Pditmokkha there occurs the passage—*' Samaggassa sarngbassa 
bhedJya ” Buddhaghosa explams Samgha-bhedaha as " SaAgham 
bhtndait ayam t(i ” 

• E chum kho, i e , yah fi< khaju 

’ Bhdkhali =bhanakii 
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the Samgha must be made to wear ^ white * garments * and 
to take up abode * m a place other than a monastery ® 

Thus should this order be made Imoivn ® m the Samgkas 
of Bhiksus as well as of Bhtkstmis 

Thus directs His Sacred Majesty Let one ’ /;uch Edict be 
ivith 5’^ou, deposited ® m the cloister of the vihara , ® deposit 
ye another self-same Edict with the U-pasakas (lay- 
worshippers) 

Those tfpdsakas may come on each fast day m order to 
acquaint thepiselves with this very Edict And on ever}' 
fast day regularly (wiU) each Mahdmdtra go for the fast- 

* Samnanidh&payiya from Sans satnnohya 

^ Odatiiitt =Sa.ns ava+ddta (white) 

* Ditsam =Sans diifyain 

* AvSsayiyc =Sans audsya 

‘ AnavSsasi an abode which is not fit for the saiigha, " abhik- 
khuko 5v5sa ' as called by Buddhaghosa [SamantapdsSdtkS, Intro- 
duction] who also enumerates as examples of anavdsa " chttiya- 
gharam (cemetery), bodhtgharam (bo-tree sanctuary), sairrraHjam- 
allako (bath-house or platform), dam-atUtko (log-house), pamyamSJo 
(water-shed), vachchakuU (pnvy), and dvarahotthako (towers or 
battlements of a toim gate) ’’ [Chullavagga, u 1, 3] 

‘ VtiMiapaytlavtyB =Sansknt viyiWpayxlavyam 

’ Ikd hpT, as contrasted inth the dhammahpi 

* N%kh%td=r»kyipt5 

* Sam-alanast , taken by some to mean “ remembrance," sams- 
inarauam Dr Thomas [JRAS, 1915, pp 109-112] takes the word 
to mean a place m the vihara like a lobby' or cloister where the 
Edict might be^deposited to attract pnblic notice The word is 
used m this sense in the Vtnaya (pp 152-3 , ChuUavagga, vi 3, 4] 
Thus the passage is to be translated thus " In order that a similar 
Ediit may be inthin your reach, it has been deposited m the samsa 
rana Do y’ou also deposit a similar Edict vathm reach (aritkam) of 
the UpSsakasj' TLe samsarana, iihich is a part of a vihara [where 
one could walk aboqt {samkramana)'] is thus not mentioned m the 
case of the UpSsakasfwho do not hve m a vihara The expression — 
tkam cha Itpim hedisi in — thus means a second copy of the Edict for 
the Upasal^ 

Dhtwaye =dhntvSya , cf dhuvam m Jaug ITE I, and dhuvSye 
in P E V This passage mdicates the kmd of work the SlahSmatras 
had to do m connection wth the Samgha and other sects among 
whom they were employed [RE V. PE VII] 
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day service ^ m order, to acquaint himself with this Edict and 
understand it fully And as far as your jurisdiction - 
extends, you are to get dispatched ® everywhere (an order) 
to this effect* In this manner, also, in all fortified 

\ 

1 PosathSyc , from uposatha. Sans upavasatha, the day of fast ahd 
ahstmence precedmg the day of the Vedic ySgas or sacrifices called 
Daria and Piima-inSsa, 1 e . sacrifices held on the new- and full-moon 


days The upavasatha day was so called because it was bdlieved 
that on that day the gods to be worshipped came doivn to live with 
(npa+vasa) the worshipper [Satapatha Br 1 i, i, 7], or because the 
worshipper with his xnfe would hve on that day wifJt the god, Agni, 
m the room dedicated to him [ft si , 2, i, 4] In Vedio worship 
the eighth day of each fortnight was, also similarly fixed as a holy 
and fast day along with the new- and full-moon days and the days 
preceding them. 

On these three holy days of e\ cry fortnight, the ascetics of Brah- 
mamcal sects used to meet and hold rehgious discourses This good 
custom commended itself at once to the Buddha, who enjomed his 
Bhihsus to assemble on those days [MahSv u i, 4], not to remam 
Silent but to discourse on their religion [ft u 2, 1] This rehgious 
discourse was then specified to be the PrSimokfa [ft u 4, 1] which 
was thus held thnee every fortnight. Later, it was fixed for one day, 
the new- or full-moon day [ft, u 4, 2 , 34, i], and was confined also 
exclusively to the Bhiksusi/ It was not accessible to householders 
{gnhasthas), nor even to the iramanera, SrfiraancrJ and bhiksunl [ft 
u II 8 , 36] But except this Prfitimoksa, or the mukhya (prin- 
cipal) uposatha day. the other two uposatha days were fixed for 
general rehgious discourses which were thrown open to all, or the 
UpSsakas . , 


This is how Asoka can thmk of his civil officers, the MalKm&tras 
attendmg on each uposatha day (amiposalham) for purposes of the 
uposatha service [posathSje) which must have meant the ordinarv 
re^ous discourse held on the eighth and fourteenth days of each 
fought, and not the uposatha semcc proper, the PrStimoksa for 
i^ch the monks alone were ehgiblc This distmcbon between the 

^pt^^ mjunctions as following those of his rehgious 


^ Ahale also used m M R E I, Rupnath textj 

following F W Thomas [/R/I 5 . 1915, p now uS- 
stands the meanmg of the word to be " expel ’’ 

officer) everywhere accordmg to the letter of 
The dispatch ;if e^«rhc ii^fcStim 

rv K n I, where hlahumBtras are sent out by Uie king 
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tovms/ and distncts, have this order sent out ® to this 
effect ® 

^ Kota = 3 . fort or a stronghold, according to VasiuvtdyS [xl 28] 
It IS cnnous that the terms kotlam and m^aya as used in this Edict 
occur in some South Indian inscriptions to indicate administrative 
areas larger than the village (uru), town (nagara or pamt), and 
Nadu or Kurram, but smaller than the Mandala or RS^ira [see my 
Local Govt p 206] The Vtsaya is a well-known term m the Gupta 
Inscnptions for a Distnct {e g Lata visaya) under a Province called 
a Bhukli 

- VtvasSpaySthS , the double causal is necessary to mdicate that 
the circulation of the order was done not directly but through the 
instrumentahty of those vhd had mdependent jurisdictions, as 
pomted out by V A Smith Lmes 6-1 1 of the Edict show the 
means adopted bj' the kmg “ for the proper orculation of his Edict 
among all the pa^es concerned This the king tnes to ensure (i) by 
commumcatmg his Edict to the monks and nuns whom it chiefly 
concerns, and (2) by ordering that one copy of it should be retamed 
by the MahSmSlras, and another bj the lav-w orshippers, to be studied 
by both of them respecti\ ely at the fast-do.y services The two last 
seebons of thd inscnpbon contain further pronsions for ensuring a 
sbll wider orculabon to the king s Edict The precedmg paragraphs 
had arranged for its pubhcitj’’ among the citizens of Patahpntra 
In seebons I and J (i e , 11 9-11) the kmg orders the Mahamatras of 
Patahputra to make it knoi n m the distnct surroundmg Pataliputra 
and in the jungle tracts bejond this distnct" [Hultrsch, Corpus, 
p 163, n ro] Hultzsch, however, has now changed his mind 
regardmg thp meanmg of the last two seebons, which he now takes 
to mean " expel (vtvasaydlha) ye (schismabc monks and nuns} ’ 
and " issue ye orders to expel {vivBsSpayathS) (schismabc monks) or 
nuns ” [16 Corrigenda, p 259J 

° This Edict and the Pillar Edicts at KauiambI and Sanchi form a 
group by themselves by their reference to the common subject of 
schism in the Sangha, and to the long’s measures to prevent and 
punish lb In these Edicts, Asoka appears m the r6le of the " Head 
of the Church and Defender of the Faith," as it were, but it must be 
noted that thm rdle^ ivas not assumed by Asoka by an autocrabc 
exercise of his sover^gn powers, but was forced on him by the 
mjt^cbons of the verjf faith he followed Indeed, Asoka 's atbtnde 
towards schism is deteimmed and dictated by the Buddhist canonical 
law on the subject. This law seems to have developed by stages 
which may be traced m some of tHe sacred texts of early Buddhism 

These texts desenbe difierent degrees in the oSences leadmg up to 
schism, as well as degreej m their punishments The MahSvagga 
■ x I, 6 etc ] for instance, menbons in an ascendmg order differences 
among the ipembers of a Sahgha as " altercabon (bhandauam) con- 
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tenfaon (kalaha), ^iscord [vtgraha) quarrel [vtvSda), division [saAgha- 
bheda), disunion {saAgharajt^, separation [saiighavavatthSnani^, and 
schism (saAghanSnakaraitavi) or dissolution of the Saiigha " Agam, 
in Chtittavagga, vu 5. disumon (saAgharSji) is distmguished from 
schism proper \sa» 5 gAo 61 i«(ffl) Disunion can happen only in smaller . 
Sahghas of members numbering from four to rune, rvhile schism metins 
a break-up of a Sahgha of more than nine members It is caused by 
a difference of opmion on eighteen pomts concemmg (a) what is or 
what IS not Dbamma, (6] what is or what is not Vinaya, W whfit has 
or has not been (i) taught and spoken, (li) practised, and (ui) ordamed 
by the TathSgata, and (d) offences and rules regardmg them [ib vu 
5, 2 , MahSv \ 5, 4, 5] The same pomts are mefftioned agam m 
Chttllav IV 14, 2, as creatmg a Vtvada, but a distmctiJn is made 
between VxvSda and SaAghabhcda Ip a Vwada, the pomt at issue 
■was to be deaded finally by the Saugha, and there the matter must 
rest But sometimes a difference of opmion may be pressed too far, 
either honestly, or with an evil mtenbon, knowmg that it would in 
either case result m the sanghabheda The mtenbon to cause a 
saAghahheda is absent in a vivadddliikarana 


There were also certam legal restramts imposed upon the attempts 
at cauamg saAghabhcda These attempts were vahd only from a 
member of the Saugha who ivas under no diaabihty [pakatatta), who 
belonged to the same commuti}tji<^(iowon(i-5a)m)dsflAn), and who 
^ded within the same bou^ary {samanasmSyalhla) Next, the 
VtvSda could not be placed Wfore a Saugha of less than nine members, 
as already stated i e , the Saugha should be large enough to admit 
of four members to each side of the dispute, and of the ninth member 
who WM the Sajaka-gdhdpako Thus to produce a schism there 
should be at least four regular bhiksus to agree on the pomt raised, 
an nng it tiefore a chapter of nme with purpose prepense to cause 
a mwion, whether knowmg that the pomt was w-rong or^oubtful 
[Otoffau YU 5 5] or believing it, wntliout due dehberabon, to be 
ngnt [Tb 5, 6J It appears from Chullav vu 5, 6 that the latter 
condemned Secession from ccnvicbon or con- 
saenbous objecboii w-as not condemned There was no embargo 
laid on honest differences of opimou, on freedom of thought 

bon of the Saugha and schism, the texts contemolate different 
de^ and grades of penaltj correspondmg to^uch«Dffences The 
fct punishment inflicted on a schismabc is tlfet of or 

h^ ternporaiy removal from the Saugha [A/X “ T S dunn J 

SoTs.o'srs^.iV''’ ■“ 
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offences, i.e ofiences for whidi atonement from btgmnmg to end can 
be granted only by the Sangha The offence, according to the same 
teirt IS defined as (a) causmg division {bheda) m the Sangha that is 
at imion (samagga) , (6) persistently raising issu^ calculated to 
cjuse division The oSence may be committed by'^a smgle bhiksu 
o- by a number of bhiksus, as his partisans, who would then be 
equally guilty with him Thus though the ofifence against the 
Sangha IS sufficiently senous, it is not visited by the extreme penalt) 
of permanent expulsion m the PSlimokkha \shich may be taken to 
lay down the earlier foim the law The PaUmokkka would reserve 
the extreme psnalty for PSrdpla sms, the oScnces agamst morahty, 
such as adultery, theft, murder, or fraud (by claiming superhuman 
powers) 

The extreme penalty for sdhism is, however, laid (Jown m Maha- 
vagga [i 00, 67 and 6g] It is called ndsanam, which is definitive and 
permanent expulsion from the Sangha, and is to be distinguished 
from (a) suspeosion or temporary excommumcabon, uhkitepamin, 
for a bhiksu refusing to admit or atone for the offence committed or 
to renonnee a false doctnne [16 1 79 , Chullav 1 25 27] , and 

(6) temporary banishment, pabbujanavi for bhiksus guiltj' of causmg 
by their conduct scaad^l to the Safigba Both {a) and (b) may, 
howe\er, be revoked on rcpente'ace (ih , Mahiij v 6) 

It IS difficult to see what kind or degree of schism or sanghabheda 
and of the punishment of expulsion is meant bj Asoka m his use of 
the expressions bhetave and SnSvasasi SvSsayiye m the Edicts in 
quesbon If he was for complete and irrevocable e->-pu]sion of the 
herebcal monks, he must be understood to ha\ e tal en his stand upon 
the three passages of the Mahavagga cited aboic, together 111111 a 
fourth paspge [Mahuv lu ii, 5) iiluch desenbes as a " gnevous 
sm " thg, causing of divisions {bheda) m the Sangha and permits the 
good bhiksu to dissociate himself from the herebes who commit this 
sin 

Along with thqdeportabon of the herebcal monks to non-monastic 
residences {anavSsa) Asoka inflicts upon them the further penalt} 
of disrobmg them replacing their jelloii by white robes For this 
punishment there is no canonical sanction unless it is imphed m the 
mere fact of the expulsion of the monks from the monastenes 
Some of the j^sokan legends howeier, relate actual cases of Asoka 
enforemg this penal^^code of his Edicts against schismabcs Thus 
the MahSvamsa [v ,270] relates how Asoka once " arranged an 
asSemblj of the com(aunity of bhikkhus m its full numbers ’ in the 
AsokSrama " He then called to him in turn the bhikkhus of the 
several confessions, and asked them ' Sir what did the Blessed One 
teach ? ’ And they each expounded their wTong doctnne And all 
these adherents of false doctnne did the Icmg cause to be expelled 
from the Order {xtpapabbbjesi) " In the SamaniapdsSdikS, Buddha- 
ghosa records the further fact that Asolm. expelled these herebcal 
monks aft«< giving them white robes {seiaham tatl'iSm dativS) Thus 
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in 


The KausambT Edict] 

His Sacred Majesty commands (thus) Mahamatr^ 

at Kau^ambl is made umted shot Id not be vece^/Jt 
into the Samgha Also whosoever, moni or nun, jDreaife'up 
the Sanigha, after bMQg clothed irL-^^Jmgcarments, shall 
take up abode m a place other tfen a 

B 

once more tlie legends have confinne^ the inscnptions of Asoka by 
theix mention of practical application Of the law of the Edicts against 
schism to concrete cases 

It IS mteresbng to note in conclusion that the Buddhist law 
relatmg to schism has its counterpart in the Brahmintoal law, accord- 
mg to which mischief-makers who tned to create or foment dissen- 


sions in the village commumties and assemblies were punished by 
banishment It was the traditional duty of the long to uphold the 
laws, agreements and the constitution {samaya or samvtt) by nhich 
the various local bodies, groupSj^^^ari communibes, such as Aula 
Jiii, Janapada, or SaUgha, om^insed and governed themselves, and 
to punish those who violat^them by deportation [see the Smnb 
texts quoted in my Local Oovemmenl tn 4 nc eni Indta and edition 
Oxford] 

Thus the spiritual sovereignty assumed and asserted m these 
Edicts by Asaka was not somethmg which he had arrogated to 
himself as an mhitrary autocrat, but had behmd it the sanction of 
toth Brahmmical and Buddhist Law [see Sukuraar Lath 

BuMhKt Monachism for a good discussion of the subject of schisfus] 


+1, ^ ^ Allahabad Asoka Pillar below 

Queen's Edict, and hence to be regarded as 
bfm than either The pUIar was located ongmaUy at KauiambI, 

identihed ivith the 
oi Tamm by Fleet {JAdS 1907 p 511 

note], and placed near Bharhut by V A Smith [16 i 8 g 8 pp 507-10] 

I' tbe tivo other pd?»rs from their onginal 

lorabons to Delhi which was hts capita! Butltho supposition d^ 

S'X? ^ to do^ilh AllaS! 
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[The SaRchi Edict] 

, (C^roc)->.be divided the Samgha^f the monks 
p'iid nuns is mada umted as long as (my'l sons and great- 
(shall jjiign and) as long as tae sun and moon 
(sh^ shine) Th^ monk or nun who jhall break up the 
Samghashouli^Tvti'cc’d^o nut ‘white robes and reside 
m a non-rear.aence EiJr what is my desire? That the 
Samgha 'may be umted and be ever- lastin g ® 


IV 

[The Queen's Edict] 

The Mahamatras of all places are to be instructed as 
follows at the word of lis Sacred Majesty VTiatever 
gifts here ^ be of the Second'Q 'f^en, whether mango-groves * 
or gardens ® or alms-houses ® or whatever else, these ^ must 

1 Samage " united in both bod} and irund " (samaggassStt 
sahilassa chtlUna cha iarimta cha avt}uUassutt allho), as explained 
m the SamantapUsSdikS In the Sullanbhni^ga we haic thc-joUon- 
ing explanation " sainaggo vSma son ana satnrfisako samSra- 

stmSIhtl^ 1 C 'what is called the united Sahgln is made up of 
members L\nng together and wiUun the same boundancs ’’ 

= Adapted from the translation b} Hultzsch It maj be noted that 
true to his own flans as stated in R E \ , and repeated m P E 
Asoka appointed Mah5m5tras in charge of (he Sariighas of different 
sects, and, therefore, these three Edicts arc addressed to them, and 
not to the Saihgha as the BhSbra Edict ts, alUiough the Edicts deal 
with matters affecting the Saihgha 
r 

• Nets, alra, proba[?ly in Pitaliputra 

‘ Amba vadtkS occurring m P.E VII 

* ArSma (Slaine) 

‘ DSna gaht Tlicse arc the concrete examples of the gifts 
dSnavisarga, of the king and his queens as alluded to in PE 
VII. 

’ iV»ni 
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be reckoned /\as ot that Queen [This is the reque.t 
the Second Ween, the mother of Tivara,® Karuvaki 


r 

G T^ Commemorative Pilear .irreCRiRnoNs 

I 

[Rumminoei] 

i By His Sacred aria'=^&fS=i-'^ King, con- 

secrated twenty years,* coming m person, was yorshipped 
(this spot), in as much as here was horn the Buddha 
,Sakyainum< A stone bearing a figure’ was caused to be 

) » Ganiyah , 

‘ Restored by Hnltzsch as " vam [wt][«a][ni " , mnah =S3ns 
vtjfiaph 

\ • The name is nnnsnal, and occurs only in a Gnpta inscnption as 

(that of a king of ICosala, as pointed out by BOhler [see Fleet’s Gupta 
Ins p 393] ' 

* The name is connected ^"^QUer with the Vedic gotra name of 

KSm ^ 

* I e , 350 B c 

* HulUsch quotes MahSpanmbbSm-suita " agamissanti kho 

Ananda saddhS. bhikkho-bhikkhumyo upasaka-npasikaya idha 
TSthagato jato b " and takes the first sentence of the mscnpbon as 
extending op to this word We may compare ivith thiJ^rds of the 
mscnpbon tte followmg words which the DivyavadSna mto the 
mouth of Upagupta in addressmg Asoka on their arrival at Lumbinl- 
vana " asmtn MahSrSja pradele Bhagavin jStali ' in this place, 
0 great kmg, the BIcss^ One was born " • 

^ StIS-vtgadabhi , vtgada is from Sans vt/iala, a vanant of infi/ila 
which may mean a vxhara, a transfonnabon of any given material, 
a carving, or figure carved on a stone , or ctftafo may mean a gigantic 
or grotesque figure as in an, arabesque. tapesWy, or coverlet &tlU- 
etApifa may be compared wth the PfiU word pSsSdavikaitka, a 
budding wuth decorative figures Buddhagifosa explains the word 
uiAa/jAa as " sihabyagghSdi-rupavtchtUo un^mayo attharako,'* " a 
coverlet of linen decorated with figures of lions, bgers and the like ” 
The MahBvama [xxvn 30] also refers to pillars bearing figures of 
lions, bgers and other anunals, or figures of the gods {slhahyagghSdt- 
nipcM devatS-rupaksht cha thambhehi) The -bhi is from Sans 
root bhgit, to bear, cany Thus stlS-vtgtdabM means a stone carry- 
ing a figure, the capital of the pillar that was set up The mscnpbon 
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constructed and a pillar of stone was also sit\up, to show 
^hat the Blessed One was bom here 
The yiUage Luimnmi ^ was made free ’*of rehgious 

|!infiiasises that the pillar of stone set’ up , there was 

r^^constructed QiSldWa) a figure of stone to decorate it as a fitting 
E^^^f a snpremely uoly place This figure of/stone, iila-vikp.ta, 
was sera to tip the figuiy of a horse by Yuan Chi^^g, and Charpenber 
has sought to CQustni&^th5>"'°”^ «igaiai^''m into a horse from 
vigada=agada Sir R. G Bhan 

darkar took the expression i itiS-vtkaia (of unusual sizs)-bh:tyB 
=wall) The meaning adopted here is from the suggestion 
of Dr B M Barua [AsokO’ Edtifs tn Nejj Light, p 85 f ] 

It IS to be noted tha t the ending -bht denotes the feminme, as well 
as ksldpita Cf such fetcunine forms as daya, apeklia, tsya, sSltka, 
showmg the shortening of the final S, as used in the Pillar Hdicts 
Besides denvmg vtgada from vikaia—vtkTtta (which is phonetically' 
rather improbable), it is possible phonetically to den'e vtgada from 
vigadha =vigarha =vigraba, while bht might be taken to mean 
'' also," as m Hmdi bht Vtgraha 13, of course, the well-known word 
iorafignie The duplicaWon " ii^ch5”v.o'Ad then hr- for emphasis 
" SiUL-vigada-bbl cha kalSpita sSSK. :^bhe cha usapapite , not only 
was a figure of stone caused to be matfiwtherc tvas also a pillar of 
stone caused to be raised " 

1 This village is now knhwn as Rummindci, but to the local people 
as Rupan-dehi, m the subdivision {Mai) Bithn, JtlS (district) Bithn, 
of the Nepal Government I visited the place (mth my pupil, Mr 
P P Pande of Narhana, Basti, who kmdly arranged for my visit) 
by tra\ eljy’^g from the B N W R station, Nautanwa, for twel\ e 
miles on a pony to the village IChungai where I stayed for the night 
under the hospitable roof of Chaudhun Sitaramji Next mommg 
(28th February, 1^27), I rode through the village Padana to the 
site of the Asokan Pillar about two miles distant My photograph 
of the Pillar shows the fissure running along the entire length of the 
shaft which, accordmg to Yuan Chwang, w-as caused by hghtnmg 
Withm a few paces of the Pillar stands a temple enshrining an 
ancient sculpture, repipseoting the Nativity' of the Buddha, the figure 
of his mother, Mahii^ya, standing under the sal tree after her 
dehvery with three attradants The mutilated figure of the mother 
IS nd\v preserved and^iorshipped bv the Hindus as the goddess 
" Rupani Dcht ' I 

In the illustration of the sculpture [Plate xiii ] (based on that of 
P C Mukhaiyi m 4 .SR, xxvi ), Mayadevl stands to the nght m 
a graeeful and easy posture, free from labour pains, holdmg wath her 
nght hand^the branch of a £al tree, and adjushng with her left hand 
her lower'garments The skiU of a master-hand iS shown m the 
delicate gr^tion of relief employed to mdicate the branch and 
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leaves of the contours of her head and hand, and her hair 

fallmg m w^l^lets To her nght, and below her ngbt band, stands 
a shorter hxa lie figure with her nght hand raised to help her The 
figure IS Mipposed on the basis of the nativity legends of the Buddha 
to be that of ^er sister Prajfipati Gautam!, but P C Mukhat)! tooU 
it to be that of an attendant [76 37 ] The f/ntd tall figure is supfb-r C 

by P C Mukharj\ [76 ] to be that of Prajfipati, but by V A £h 
[76 ] to be a mal^gure, that of the god Indra who in tlxti Jt*orv 
receives the infant S^hisattvu on a cloth The /oiirfl/ female figure 
IS that of an atteudant^‘'-''t9£y*^_hhe^ is insT^Sjre of infant Bodl i- 
sattva standing immediately after hisTuffli, accoMing to the storj 
Regarding the possible age of this sculpture Wattefc [On Yuan 
Chu.aitg, n 17] remarks that ‘ as ibhas not been closely examined 
its age is quite uncertain ' I have closely examined it, and found it 


to resemble the Sanchi and Bharhut sculptures on the same sub)ect 
[Plate xxviu of Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut] V A Smith 
holds [/ISTf, XX in 6] that " probably the Rumnfmdei group is the 
oldest known example of the natixitj subject “PC Mukharji 
considers that it shous " that style of uorkmanship which is gener- 
ally associated wnth the time of Asoka ” [76 37] The material of 
the sculpture also shows it to be Asqjvan, because it is " the yellowish 
kmd of stone which was cmplpyjjs-m the edict pillars and in the two 
famous Yaksi door-keepei^of Pataliputra now in the Calcutta 
Museum " [7e] The ai^hquity of the shnne is abo sbown by the 
fact that Its ongmal floor must have lain more than 20 feet below 
the present leiol of the ground, and the basement farther down, as 
calculated by P C Mukharji [7b] Tims if this sculpture is held to 
be Asokan, the image of Jfajadeil with her attendants and her son 
might be iaj^en to be the \ erj figure referred to jn ijim expression 
iila-vigraha, and would thus help to fix the meaning ofu)fl.t difficult 
passage m the msenphon The passage would then mean that 
Asoka marked out the birth-place of the Buddha by two distinct 
monummts yz (i) the pillar [silS-thabhc) and (?) a sculpture repre- 
Muting the batmtj [stls vtgada) It is to be further noted that in 
he legendary tex-fs such as Asokavadana. there is no mention of a 

m 7 Lumbim Garden is 

^ I ^ ^ Upagupta takes Asoka on his pilgnmagc, 

if'' Upa?«pta tells the laijij that this is the place 

tree under which 


A the place, makes a donation of looboo ounces of gold and 
It ^Vatters [16 ] nglitlj guesses that the sAnne refeS'Tis 
the one now discovered, and it actually shows us the ropn^taLn 
on stone of the tree with Malumaja standing underT sS a 
S' of oppropnatc a monument to mark the bJlh-' 

anno’uncmg it by its msenphon 
the mlnn^n the pillar, for it is mentioned ffist ill 

msenphon as bemg perhaps constructed first, the Sgchon of tS 
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cesses ^ and also liable to pay only one-eig^j^^n share * (of 
the produce) 


pillar following later That is why Asoka has mennonec the two 
'lundprtalangs as two distinct and separate ones in his ^scnption 

inscription pn the pdlar has six lines, of which only the first 
li^ij^ines are visible and above the ground , th^last two lines are 
no-?*- ’.tufied beneath. Probably the entire msci/ption was hidden 
from view w>en Yuan Chwang came to the pdj/er That is why he 
does not mention hjiitmg seen any inscnptrCn on the pihar But 
the Chmese work^F^g^i'-^2/jr^&*fSt6r lEoan mscnption on the p illar 
reconimg thf circumstances of the Buddha's birth. 

Lastly, it may be noted that the Pilla r and the Shrme are on a 
mound made np of the mins of -old stmctnres accumulating through 
the ages These stractures must have included stupas, though 
neither Fa-hien nor Yuan Chwang has mentioned any of these 
‘ Yet we find mention of a great tope at the spot where the Buddha 
was bom (m a Chinese work), and about the year a d 764, the tope 
ivas visited, we are told, by the Chinese pdgnm known as Wukung ” 
[Watters, u. 17] 

The Nativity of the Bud d ha has been naturally a favounte subject 
of anaent Indian sculpture find it in sculpture of diflerent 
styles, penods, and places, Sanchi,'T7,t[rhut, Gandhara, Arnaravati, 
and Samath The oldest is that of SanS™ and Bharhut, with which 
that of the Rummmdei Temple agrees in style and form At Bhar- 
hut the Nativity is represented by the Descent of the Bodhisattva 
mto the womb of his Mother whose pose and form are similar to 


those of the Rummindei sculpture At Sanchi, the Nativity is no 
doubt represented by a vanety of symbols, such as the lotus, or a 
bunch of lot^es set in a vase, or Maya herself seated on'a full-blown 
lotus or nanked by two elephants pouring water over her (mis- 
takenly taken to be hitherto), but the representation that is most 
m accord with the Buddhist texts is that of Majra exhibited m a 
standing posture ready for her deliver}’-, as shown at Rumimndei It 
IS for this correspondence of the Rummmdei to the Sanchi sculpture 
that I have taken it to be Asokan [On Nati-vity m sculpture, see 
Marshall's Guide to Sanchi, p 42, and Foncher s Beginnings oj 
Buddhist Art, pp^ 20, 70, and plates i, m, iv ] 

* Ubaltke =udhalika (rThomas) or avavahha or apa-valtka (Biihler) 
The word bah as well as hhdga, is used by Kautilya [II 6] 

' Athabhagiye this toeans that the usual king’s share of the 
produce as land-revenue, which -was one-fourth m Chandragupta’s 
time according to Megasthenes, was reduced by half for this village 
as the birth-place of the Holy One Buhler took aiha =ariha and 
the meaning to be “ sha^r in wealth, partaking of the king's 
bounty " denving his suggestion from the legend that Asoka spent 
at Lumbinl--v^a 100,000 gold pieces {Div p 390] Pischel explained 



PLATE Xiri 



NATiviry IN Sculpture in the Rummindei temple 
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n 

[NiGtIVA 

By His" Sacked and Graciovis Majesty the King consecrated 
fourteen years was doubly ® enlarged the sttipa of Buddjia 
Konakamana* and (by him) consecrated (twenty ycroj\ 
commg m person, and reverence being made, was set ^ip' (a 
stone pillar) ’ 


H The Cave Inscriptions'' 


[Nigrodha Cave] 

By His Gracious Majesty the Kmg consecrated twelve 
years this Nigrodha Cave was granted to the Ajivikas 

It as " with eight (ayto) plots of assessable land ” Kantilya uses the 
expression " chaturt}ta~j>aficha-bhBgib^h‘’ [II 24] in the sense of 
" paying a fourth or fifth share pf.-tue produce ’’ 

‘ Called by Hultssch the SSgar Pillar after the name of the 
tank on which the Pillar stood 

* Duhyam vaAhte, enlarged to double its original size, as translated 
by Hnltzsch who compares dtyadhiyath vadhisad of M R.E, Sahas 

* Name of one of the twenty-four Buddhas and the thud to precede 

Gautama Buddha ^ 

‘ These cave-mscnptions occur m the hUb called BajSbar, which 
are plated rocks of syemtic gramte situated about fiftcM miles 
contain two groups of caves called Barabar 
Md NSgaijuni The Nfigaquni group is one of Jiree caves, each 
coftta^g an mscnption of "Dasalalha DevSnar^ya," the nand- 
^ of Asoka The BarSbax group is one of four caves, three of which 
^ an mscnption of Asoka dealt with here As stated m two of 
these^OTpfaoas. the name of the Barfibar Hill m the time of Asoka 
^Ittalabka HOI Accordmg to an mscn jtion.* m the fourth 
cave, known as the Lomata Risi CiUre, of the Mankhan 

of Khalatika was 

aftwwa^ changrf mto Pravaia hilJ At sode penod between’the 

5ame hill acquired another 

by V ^ mscnptions discovered “ 

the 1, n.one onanisolatedboulderoveriooyardsN W of 

amtt face of the ndge itsAf, only six or seven vards 

awayfrom the entrance to the LomalaRisiCave'^- T^eto^ 
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II 

[Khalatika Hill Cave] 

By His Gracious Majesty the King, consecrated twelve 
years, this cave m the Khalatika HiU was granted to the 
Ajhnkas ^ 

jio^ the name as Goraihagin, and the second Goradhagin The 
name Goradhagin, agam, has been mentioned as the name of the 
same hill m Ime 7 of the Hathigumpha Cave Inscription of Kharavela, 
King of Kahnga^ho ' in thejeighth year 6f his reign {about 165 b c ) 
had stormea by tSs great annj Goradhagin ” Thus between Mauiya 
and Mauklian penods, m the second century b c , the Khalatika 
Hill or a part of it was known as Goraihagin Very probably a 
change of name apphed to a part of the Khalatika Hill, for the name 
was known enough m the time of PataSjah to be mentioned m his 
MakSbhdsya [I u 2] as an example of Panim’s rule [I 2, 52] on which 
Kat3i5yana (about 350 b c ), too cites the example — " Khalatikk- 
disu vachanam " This sentence Patanjah explains as " Khalaii- 
kasya ■parvatasya adjrabhavSnt vanani KhaJaitham vandni ” Thus 
m the second century b c the name Khalatika was known as the 
name of a famous hiU 

According to the very mgeruous^ suggestion of Dr A P Banei]i- 
Sastn, the connection of Kharavela ^th the Barabar Hills has left 
another mark on them The last two Asokan Inscnptioiis m the 
Barabar Caves, as shown here, and the three Nagarjuru Inscnpbons 
of Daiaratha mention m common the grant of these caves to the 
Ajlvikas, but m three of these mscnpHons there is detected an 
attempt to chisel away the word Apvikehi, as if the name of this 
sect was nji*^lerated by somebody who was at such pains to wipe it 
ofi Now, who was this somebody > Hultzsch conjectures it rraght 
have been the JIaukhan Anantavarman who assigned one of the 
BarS-bar caves to Knsna and two of the Nagarjuni caves to Siva 
and PSrvati, and for his orthodox Hmdu leamngs did not favour the 
Ajivikas Dr A Banerji-Sastn puts forward a more convmcmg 
conjecture He fastens the mischief on Kh 5 ravela, a Jam, with the 
traditional hostihty of his commumty to the Ajivikas, a mischief 
that was thus committed much earher that the tune of the Maukhan 
when the AsokLn Birhml hpi was well-mgh forgotten Besides, a 
Brahmamcal Hmdu ivould not be agamst -ie Ajivika regarded as a 
foUQwer of VTsnu or I^sna as shown by Kem [lA, xx 361 f ], while 
he would be rather for defacmg the name of DevSnampiya Asoka 
Nor can the mischief be traced to a Buddhist who would regard it 
as a sacrilege agamst the most honoured Buddhist kmg to tamper 
with his sacred words Thus Dr Banerji-Sastn finds that the 
mischief-maker must hav^ been a Jam [see Hultzsch, Corpus, p 
xxviu , JBORS, XII pp 49-52, 5S-62] 
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III 

[Ksalatika Hill No 2 Cave] 

His Gracious Majesty the King being consecrated nineteen 
years, this cave m the very pleasant Khalatika Hill ^as 
granted by me ® against the coming of the rams ® 

1 Suptye =sfipnya 

* The donor may or may not be Asoka 

*JalaghosSgamaihSia—h.t, "•for the sake of thch'oar of waters ” 
Cf " vdfa-ntftdtySye," "for a shelter m the ramy seasJn (varpS)" 
as used m the three cave-mscnptions*of Dalaratha. 
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r 

ON TilE CfiRONOLOGY OF THE ASOKAN EDICTS 

It is possible to trace a chronological sequence or relationship 
among the Edicts of Asoka from the evidence they themselves 
furnish It is, hov ever, to be noted that the date of the com- 
position or issue of an Edict by the king must be different from 
the date on which the Edict was inscnTied on rock or pillar m 
places far remote from headquarters Thus it is quite reasonable 
to assume that different Edicts composed and issued by the 
kmg at difl^ent times, and c^'bitmg a process of evolution m 
the kmg’s ideas on the subject, might be later on inscnbcd ah 
together on the same remote rock or inlJar on which they appear 
We are here concerned vwth the inner chronology of the Edicts, 
which may be discovered from the data they themselves reveal 
These may be mdicatcd as follows 
I Appotnlmeiil of Mahamairas this subject is referred to m 
(a) the separate Rock Edicts at Dhauh and Jaugada (6) Rock 
Eict III (Jj Rock Edict V and {d) Pillar Edict VII The 
matter manner of the reference to the same subject m these 
different Edicts betray them chronological connection 
In (a), Asoka announces his mtcntion to appomt Mahamatras 
for a parfacular purpose. It is that they may inspect the work 
of officers called N agala-myoholuka {’=Nagara-vyavahdraka) m the 
Dhauh text, and MdhSmSta-nagalaka (cf Kautilya’s Paura- 
vyavahdrika, I I2, and Nagarika-viahatraira in IV 5) m the 
Jaugada text, V 10], Ve , the judiaal officers or aty magistrates, 
so as to prev^ent " undeserved imprisonment and undeserved 
torture " {akasma paltpodJie va akastrd paltkilese va) Thus Asoka 
thmks of appomtmg a speaal class [vagam in 1 24 of Dhauh) of 
Mahamatras to ched». the abuses of his judiaal officers He also 
thmks that for this purpose he should send out (mkhdfra^nsamt) 
every five years on tour (anusatnySram) these judiaal inspectors 
of his This rule about the qumquenmal deputation and circuit 
of these speaal officers is, however, rela.\ed in the case of 
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the Governors of Ujjam and of Taxila, who could make it 
tnenmaL 

In (6), Asoka’s mtentions seem to have matenahsed into a 
standing order or a regular decree of the kmg, who ordains as 
follows 

" Eveiywhereo within my domimons or conquered territory 
(vtpU), the Yuktas, the R 5 .]uka, and the Pride^ika, shall, every 
five years, go out on tour hy turns {anusamyamm myatu, Gimar, 
mkhatnamiu, Ealsi, and mkramatn, Shah.) as wdl for other 
business, too, as for this purpose, viz , for the following rehgious 
instruction " ' 

It will be observed that Asoka’s ideas and intdQtions on the 
subject, which were merely adumbrated or indicated uT general 
terms m (<i), have here attamed to a much greater degree of 
definiteness and precision necessary to a government order on 
the subject That [b] has thus developed out of («) is further 
evident from the element common to them, viz , Jthe rule about 
making the adnunistrafave tours qumquenmal This rule seems 
to be made absolute now, and does ndt refer to the exception or 
relaxation permitted m {a) Probablji the exception of (a) did 
not work well and was withdrawn m ,the final government order 
Further, while (a) merely refers to the need felt by the kmg for 
sendmg out, on penodical-* inspections of judiaal adminis- 
tration, officers of the s^tatus of Mahamati^, in {b) these 
MahSmatras are parbculansed and specified L^y, while {b) 
confines the scope of the deputation to the judiaal branch of 
the administration, (a) odends the scope so as to mdude the 
preachmg of the Dharma by the kmg’s supenor administrative 
officers ’ 1 


In (c) and (<f] is to be seen a further development Whertjqs (6) 
saddles the adnunistrative officers with the duty of moral msfri^ 
tion, m (c] the duty of moral mstruction is very properly throiro 
upon a special class of oflficers created for the firsrtime by Asoka, 
VIZ , the Dhanm-Mahamalras, whose duties and responsibihbes in 
tte regard are conceived and defined on a generous scale, showmg 
tte progress the kmg's ideas had made since they first dawned on 
to when he spoke m {«) It may be noted tlvAt th-* checkmg by 
toe Mahamati^ of mjustices, such as undeserved imprisonment 
{pahbodhe) and torture (jxtltkilese) as mentioned m fa), is also 
mcluded m the comprehensive definition of the dufaes of the 
rnarma-Mahamalras as enumerated m (c), for they are employed 
to Mcme to deservmg atizens {dhamma-yiifamm) freedom from 
molestation (apdtbodhdye, apartgodhdya m Gimar), remedies 

S »d 
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The final stage of the development is, however, registered m 
(i) which makes some additions to the duties of Dharma-Maha- 
matras under (c) Q is distmctly stated m 1 25_pf-PJllar Edict 
Vllthat these D harma-MahSmitras were to~te" occupied also 
with all sects " {sava-pasamdesu pi cha vtyapatve), such as the 
6 uddhist Sangha, the Brahmanas and Ajivik^, &e Nirgranthas, 
and others, different MahamStras thus workmg for diSoent 
congregations This Edict, mdeed, unfolds fully the scheme of 
Asoka undfer which each class of functions pcrtaimng to the 
propagation of his Dharma vjis administered by its own r.bct; of 
fnnctionanes oolled by the general name of Dharma-Mahamatras. 
Asoka’s •Ministry' of Morals was made up of a large variety of 
offiaals m accordance with the vanety of subjects and interests 
to be administered by them Thus while (c) refers to the Dharma- 
hlahamatras as a class of officers, (i) refers to the different classes 
under them to deal with such different mterests as those of 
ascetics, houseLulders, religions sects, the benefactions of the 
kmg, and of his queens, of the king’s sons, and of other queen's 
sons and the like > 

Thus the mtemal evidence of the Edicts (a), ( 5 ), (c), and (d) 
shows that they follow the cSironological order m respect of thefr 
oomposibou, as distmguished from, their pubhcation by mscnp- 
tion. 

That the Kalinga separate Edicts afc the earhest of these four 
IS also mdicatcd by the place of their masion on the rocks For 
instance, m the Dhauh Rock, they appear separately, one on the 
left column of the inscribed surface, and the other below 
R.E XIV„ Of course, the time of the actual incision of the 
Edicts-might has e been the same, but not that of their draftmg 
prodamabon by thcToug We are here concerned, as already 
'^t^, svith the chronologic^ sequence of the contents and ideas 
of the Edicts « 

(2) Appointment of SirT-adhyanfa-mahamalras this is referred 
to m R.E XII It will be observed that m R.E V there is the 
mention of the employment of the Dharma-JIahamltras to look 
after the different harems of the king, of his brothers and sisters, 
and of his other reivtives, at Patahputra, and m all the outlymg 
provmoal towns The king's ideas on the subject show a farther 
development m R.H XII where he institutes a new and special 
class of officers called the Stri-adhyaksa-mahamatras to deal 
with women and the dehcate task of looking after their morals 

{3) The Sanghas and Mahamatras the Bhabru or the Calcutta- 
Baiiat-Rock-Inscnpfaon^ is addressed by the " ilagadha King 
Pnyadarfim " directly to the Sangha, but the kmg’s messages to the 
Sangha are address^ to the Mahamdlras in charge at Sanchi, 
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Samath, and KauiambL The reason is that the long’s appoint- 
ment of MahSmatras to take charge of the Sangha othCT 
religious sects, which we find first mentioned in R.E V, and 
repeated in PE. VII, was subsequent to the time of the issuo 
of the Bhabpi Edict Thus the Pillar Edicts of Sanchi, Samath 
and Kau^ambl are addressed to the Mahamdtras m charge of the 
Sanghas of those places in pursuance of the arrangements men- 
tioned m R E V, and are. therefore, much later m time than 
either Bhabra or this Edict ' 

(4) Appotnimeni of Aiila-Mahamatras Asoka’s ^ohcrtade for 
the welfare of his Antas or frontagers is expressed m several of 
his Edicts, -m , M R.E' 1, K R E I (Separate), R.E II, V, and 
XIII, but the administrative machmery for the systematic pro- 
motion of their welfare is not thought of till P E I which is the 
only Edict that teUs of the appomtmprt -ci--'--<^aal class of 
of&cers called the Anta-Mahamatras Jo deal with the Antas 
Thus PEI must be subsequent to thElRock Edicts mentioned. 

(5) Prolcchon of loixier life non-viMence towank oU Hvrng^ 
bemgs as a prmaple is pressed m sevfftal Edicts, viz', M R.E II, 
"R.E III, rv, IX, and XI But administrative acbon to secure 
'ihe observance of this pnnaple is first seen m R E I, and is 
fully'developed m P E V wlych may be regarded as the Protection 
tll'Anunals Act of Asoka. It may be noted further that while 
ih R.E I, Asoka contemplates the abohtion of the slaughter of 
peacocks for the royal kitchen m the near future, P E V, which 
unfolds the full extent of Asoka's measures on the subject, omits 
to protect the peacocks But the deer are protecteo’ m both 
the Edicts. 

(6) The Puru^a^^ this term apphed to govemibent servant 
of all ranks, high, low, or middle, is not used m anv of the Rock 
Edicts, but IS thought of later, and used m several^ Pillar Edicts, 
eg, PE I, rv, \ 1 I 

{7) The- kajfJkas they are mcrel}' mentioned m R F III, 
but then- functions are defined m PE R'’ which indicates 
Asoka’s administrative mnovations m this regard, vitereby some 
of the powers m respect of law and justice, which are given to the 
Dhanna-Mahamatras under RE V, are now transferred to thes^ 
Rhjukas Thus P E IV must be later than the Rock Edicts 
aforesaid. 

(8) The position of P E VII some scholars have recently 
gone agamst the 'received opmion by holdmg P E VII as 
pnor to the Rock Edicts They base their new' chiefly on the 
ground that R.E II, V, and XIII mention one of the most 
imjwrtant mnovations of Asoka, viz , his organisation of his 
welfare work and moral propagandism, not only in the countries 
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on his frontiers, but also m some remote countries, while P E VII 
knows nothing of it That this view is not tenable, and the usual 
view IS the correct view, wiU appear from the following con- 
siderations 

c (a) Arguments from omission or silence are»notonously un- 
rehable, and m the present case they seem to be speaally so 
It IS assumed that P E VII was meant to give an exhaustive 
account of all that Asoka had done as a ruler It is a mere 
assumption or mfercnce from the contents of the Edict which 
itself reveals nothing about the scope of its contents The 
contents woifld rather support the assumption that the Edict, 
which v}as issued by Asoka for the benefit of his own people, was 
naturally meant to be a rcshm 6 of the various domestic measures 
he had adopted for the moral uplift of his people, and not of what 
he had done for foreign peoples A reference to the sovereign's 
foreign pohej' aje^ mc^'jres would be clearly out of place here 

( 6 ) Accordmgly, all thi'' domestic measures mentioned m the 
vanous Rock Edicts are rientioned m P E \'II with a degree of 
elaboration and generahJation that can come only after an 
expenence of those measii;es seen fully in operation This wall 
be evident from the following examples (i) the chief officers 
mentioned in the Rock Edicts, viz ; the Ra]fikas, Llahamatras, and 
Dharma.-Mah5matras, are also mentioned m P E VII , (n) the 
functions of these ncwly-creatcd Dhanna-Mahamatras which are 
detailed in R E V are summarised m P E \TI , (m) the pubhc 
works of utihty and comfort for both man and beast as mdicatcd 
m R E II are fully mentioned m P E VII , as instances of 
generalise! tions and references m P E VII to the R.F may be 
mentioned (iv) the statement that for the spread of Dharma 
v-’Ksoka has had rehgious messages {Dhamma-savarant) proclaimed 
(savapiidni), vanous rehgious mjunctions {Dliammdnusaihtnt 
vtvidhani) orJWed {Snaptiani], officers, called Pampas and 
Lajukas, set to exhort the people to moralitj', pillars of piety set 
up, Dharma-MahamStras appomted, rehgious messages composed 
(kale) , (v) the statement that the progress of the people in 
Dharma mtfy be accomplished m two xvays, by dhamma-myamn, 
by regulation, ana by mjlmfi, by reflection or inner meditation 
c (c) Above all, arguments from the mclusion or omission of 
certam matters m the two dosses of Edicts cannot be condusive 
as regards their chronological rdationship Does not /xsoka 
himself in R E XIV address an emphatic wammg on the 
subject ? — " Na cha sarvam sarvaira gJ atiiam," " all is not suitable 
in all places " < 

( 9 ) The position ofMREJ I agree with Hultzsch and many 
other scholars m thinking that this Edict is Asoka’s earliest As 
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minted out by Hultzscb [Corpus, p ^v], the Rilpnath and 
Siram versions of this Edict («) spe^ of mscnptiom on rock 
as a task which it ivas mtoded to carry out, not 
as aocomph [ISkhdpetavaya) , (b) contain, along 
Miraore records, the first elements of Asol^s ^h^a, which we 
find more fully developed m his Rock and Pillar E(h^ , 
AsreEai^W.Dr B M Baniahasrecently taken the objection, 
that AsW's intention on mscnphon of his messages on rock and 
pillar is also expressed in a passage of his so-called last Edict, fte 
P E VII "vvluch Js ** lyatn dluuitma hbt ata athi stla^hiwtbham 
va stlS-phalakdns va taia katamyd,'-' " this rescnpt on morality 
must be engraved there where either stone piUar^or stone slabs 
are available," and that, therefore, no chronological condhsion can 
be based on such a passage, unless it be that P E VII is itself an 
earher Edick.hke M R.E I, presaging both the R.E and P E 
Against this "objection it may be noted that the chronological 
position of PE Vir has been estaK^r^-^dy on othdt 
pounds, while, so fax as this particj^ passage is concerned, 
there is a difierence between it and tie corresponding passage in 
MR.E I In the former, what IS to ie inscribed on pillar or slab 
of stone is the parbcular Edict, " tyr/rn dhmma hbi,” whereas m 
the latter, what is to be inscribed is not the particular Edict but, 
as Hultssch pomts out [CorpKS, p l6§ n ], " the subject-matter 
or contents of Asoka's proclamations, viz , the Buddhist pro- 
paganda, ' iya cha athe,' instead of the usual ' tyam dhamma 
lipi lekhflS ’ ” The other pomt of difierence is the direct reference 
to the mscnphon of the kmg’s message on rocks (pavahsu) m 
M R E I, and not on slabs of stone {stld-phalaka) as mentioned 
in P E "HI * Perhaps a difference of meaning was intended m 
these two expressions a slab of stone might be found a^Jnuch 
on a pillar as on a rock, and m that case the passage m quesb^ 
m P E VII might refer only to the Pillar Edicts 
There are other passages m the M R.E wlfich are of great 
significance for the entire Asokan chronology The significance 
will be realised by equating these passages with certain other 


passages occurring in R.E XIII These two sets of passages are 
given below ^ • 

(r) M R.E I Adhikam adhatiyam vasSm ya hakam upasake 
no tu kho badhamprakamtehujara ] ekam savadiharam satipeke 
tu kho samvachharem yam raaya samghe upayite badham cha 
mepakamtepi 2-3, Briiniagin text] 

{2) R.E XIII L I — Atba-va^a-abhisitasa Devanapnasa 

Pnadra&sa rafio Kahga vijita, 

L2— Tato pacha adhuna ladhefu diahgesu tivre dhrama- 
^ilana dhramakamata dhramanufesh cha Devanapnyasa 
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In (i) Asoka states " For more than two ye^trs <ind a half that 
I had been an iipSsaka, lay-worshipper, I had not exerted myself 
well But a year — mdeed, for more than a year — that I 
approached the Safigha, I exerted myself greatly ’ 

In (2) Asoka states " In the eighth year of his coronation the 
long conquered the country of the Kahngas Thereafter, now 
that the Kahngas were conquered, the king’s cultivation of 
Dhanna, love of Dharma, and preaching of the Dharma became 
mtense [Itvra) " 

The passage refemng to the mtensity of the kmg’s zeal for the 
Dharma m (2) should he equated and considered along with the 
passage m (i) referring to Ifis great exertions (badham cha mt 
pakamU) on bhhalf of the Dharma In both (i) and (2), again, 
there is h reference to a stage m Asoka’s life which ivas marked 
by a want of exertion and zlal for the Dhanna 

On the basis of these two equations, we may obtain the foUow- 
mg chronological results 

C (i) The conqut y-^IlT.hnga took place about 262 B c (takmg 
the Cambridge Btsiory daf* of 270 B c for Asoka's coronation) 

(2) The conquest was pr.Hieded by a penod of " more than two 

years and a half," when Al oka was a non-zealous updsaka of the 
Buddhist Church This ukes us to 265 b c as the date of 
Asoka’s entry mto that Church as an upasaka, the date of h>s 
conversion to Buddhism * 

(3) After 262 B c began Asoka's acbv e efiorts on behalf of his 
new faith, and by 260 b c., re , " within more than a year," he 
was consaous of the " results ” {phale) of such efforts, as stated 
in M R.E I whose date must thus be 260 u c 

(4) The second conseq'uence of his efforts iparSkrama) was the 
firrt of his tehgious tours {dharma-ydird) to Bodh-Craya, as stated 
m ^TII This took place m the " tenth year of his 
''^nation," 1 e , in 260 b c 

(5) Issue of the two separate Kahnga Rock Edicts jn 259 B c. 

(6) Issue of the other Rock Edicts, 258-257 B c 
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TEXT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Minor RotK edicts 


I 


un 

I 


[BRABJtAGid] 


[S]uv[a]nujagirite ayajrarasa maafim^ta^nm dia vachan[e] 
na Isfflasi maliain5,t& Siogiylm vata.viy5. Eevaifa. cha 
vataviyi ^ ^ 

DevSij^piye * 5ijapa jfiti • 

AdhMm * adhafaySni v[a]sani ya hakam , sake * 
no tu kho bSdham piakanite hnsam 
dam savachharam * sitireke tu kho samvadibaTem ’ 

Yam mays saifighe upaylte * bSdhaili cha me pakamte 
unmS chu kalena atni<iS samanS 
mtuusJjambudlpasi 


1 Line I np to this word does not occur in the north Indian vSirans 
of this Edict , the words " hevadi cha vataviyS. ” do not occur ui" 
the Siddapnr version 

jr 

* The Maski version reads here " Defv[{L3na[ih]piyasa Asok[a]3a " 
’ Aha or Shi in other versions 

Sa/»[ro] hekSnt [Rup ], 

‘Rflp Ya stum prakSsa ISa]k[e] 

Bair Ya hakaih upSsake 
Sah [A]ifa npSsake surni 
Mas Aik snmfi] Bu[dha>§ake 

* The chronologicaliy important expression ekaih savachharaih " 
does not occur in the north Tnilinii versions 

’ A mistake for sarhvachhare 
» Upagate (Mas ) , upaySU (Bair ) , tt/.ete’’(Rflp ] 

215 
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4 im[s]a devehi *■ 

pakamasa hi lyam phale 
no M)^am sakye m^atpeneva papotave ® 
kamam tu kho khudakena pi 
'5 paka[m]i nena ® vipule svage * sakye aradhetave ® 
e[t]ayathaya lyam savage savapite* 

6 inaiiat[p]a’ cha imam pakamelyu t]i amta® 
chs mai ® ]ane}m chirathidke cha i3fam 

7 [paka c 

lyam cha a^he vadhisiti vipulam cha vadhisiti avaradhiya 
diyadhiyam 

8 [vadh]isiti 

ivam cha savan[e] sav[a]p|i]te vyuthena 200 so 6“ 

^ Rup Yfi (i]m 3 ,ya kalSya Jaihbndipasi. 

Sah [Eten5.,^<SluSj4eiia JaTfabndlpasi 
Mas port \ Jariibu sp] 

RQp amisS deva husu tti dSm mp]s[S 3 kata, 

Sah aihnusarh.-[de]va sLiiita mnmsa rm]isaifa-deva [katS] 

Mas [ye anusS. de^^ huig] te [da]np] misibhuta 

* Bair [no] hi e[s]e nia[ha]taneva chakiye 

Mas Na hevaifa dakhitaviye [ndajlake va una adhigachh[e]yL 

* Mas uses the significant word *' <ihama-yuU[na\ " instead of this 
word The word as written here is a mistake for pskamaminena 

* Mas uses here the word athe 
^ Adhtgaiave (Mas ) 

' RGp Etiya athaya cha sSvane kate 
’’ Rup lfli[u]daka cha udala 
•jKTp and Sidd use the form " atd ’’ 

•> A mistake for me 
Jdnamtu (R<;,S , and B ) 

Mas gives here a difierent readmg [khndak]e [cha] [ud] 51 a 3 ce cha 
vataviya hevam ve kalamtam bha[dak]e [se athe ti se athe chira- 
thij(p]k[e] cha va[dhi]siti cha. diya[dhi]yaifa he[vam] ti , ' both the 
lowly and the exalted rnust be told * If you act thus, this matter 
(will be) prosperous and of long duration, and will thus progress to 
one and a half ’ '' [Hultzsch] 

P Pakame (S ) , paldkame (Sa ) , pakard (R ) 

^ Here Riipnath and Sah mterpose some new matter 
Rup lya cha athe pavatis[u] lekhapeta vaiata 
Sah Ima cha atham pavatesu [likhapa]5^tha 
Rup Hadha cha athi saia-th[abh]e silatha[ifa]bhasi Ifikhapetavaya 
ta r 

Sah Ya [va] athfi] beta siia-tharfa[bh]a lata pi [likhapayatha 
t]i 
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II 


fBRAHMAGIRl] 

, [Conitnued from premotis Edict) 

ton 

8 Se Hevam Devanampiye 

9 aha 

mata-pibsu sususHtavij'c hemeva garu[su] pr^esu draliyi- 
tavyam sacham 

10 vataviyam se ime dhamma-guna pavatitaviya 
hemeva amtevasina 

H achanye apachayitaviye natikesa cha [ka]m ya- raham^ 
pavatitaviye 

12 esa pora[n]a pa[k]iti dpghjavtise cha esa 

hevam esa kajiviye 

13 Chapadena liklute h[pi]karena- 


<1 

B Tee Bhabru or Bahlit No 2 Rock Edict 

1 Prjl]yadasp] l[a]]a Magadhe sirngham abluvade[tu]nani aha 

ap[a]badhatam cha,phasu-vihalatam cha 

2 vidite v[e] bhamte avatake h[a]ma Budhasi Dhanunasi 

Samghasi ti galave cham prasade cha 
e kedu bhamte 

3 bhagavata Budfae[na] bbasite sarve se subbasite va 

e chu kho bhamte haimyaye diseya ® hevam sadhanune 

4 chil[a-kbi]tike hosati ti alahaim hakam tam v[a]t3ve * 

imam bhamt[e dha]imnapahyayam Vinaya-samukase 


AJter this, R has the tohowmg sentence, vhich may be ct 
pared with a similar sentence occurring m ^-Jniath M P E 
Rup EtinS cha vayajanenS y&vataKa tupaka ahaie 

^ Avate cha tnphakarfi Shale 

Rup savaia vivasetavSlya] ti 
Sar savata vivSsaj'Stha tupHe etena viyamjanena 
” sSvane kate 200 50 6 Ata vivSsS ta 

lyaA savane vjivuthena dnvc sapamnS JSti-satS 
nvuthS ti 200 50 6 , 


' Yalharaham lu Jat Ram version 

‘This word 13 wntten m Kharosthi characters 

It should be read as vtlavt as shown by Bania [Tb ] 
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UNC 

5 Aliya-vasaiji AnSgata-bhayam Muiu-gatha Moneya-sute Upa- 

tisa-pasme e cha Laghulo — 

6 v5de musa-vadam adhigichya bhagavata Budbena bbSsite 

etam bhamte dhamma-pabyayani icbhami 

7 kimti bahuke bhikhti-[p]aye cha^ ibikhuniyq ch[a] abhi- 
' khinam sun[e]yu cha upadha][a]yeyu cha 

8 hevammeva upasaka cha upasika cha 

eteni * bhamte imam likha[pa]}f5mi abhipretam me 
janaratu ti 


C The Kalinga Rock Edicts 
I 


1 [Devana]m[pi]y[asa vachajnena Tosahyam ma[h&]mata 

[naga]Ia[v]i[yo]halak[a]f 

2 [va]tavi5^ ® ‘ 

[am kichhi dakhajmi haloim tam ichhami kp]m[t]i kam- 
[manapa]ti[paday]eham 

3 du^ate cha aabheham 

esa cha me mokhya-mata duvaPa etaa atha]si am 
tuph[esu] 

4 anusathi 

tuphe hi bahOsu pana-sahasesum 5[yata] p[a]na[yam] 

[ga]cbhje]ma sa munisanam 

save 

5 muo^e paja mama 

^ ath[5] pajaye ichh5im h[a]ka[m kimti sa]ve[na hi]ta- 
sukhena hid^opaka]- 

6 paIa]okike[na] ypjevjfl [t]i [tatha muni]sesu* pi (T| 

chharai [ha]ka[m] 

no cha plpnnltha av[a]-ga- 

* The exprcssioa in the plate of the mscnption as reproduced in 
Hultzsch's work reads like " bbikhupo ye chS b hlkh un i ye chfi,” 
" many "Who are monks and who are mms ’’ This is pomted out by 
Barua [76 ] 

* A mistake for etenS 

* J reads " DevSnaifapiye hevaih ShS SamfipSyaifa mah&mfitfi 
nag^viyohaiaka hevaih vataviya " 

‘ Restore sava-mumsMv 
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trir* j 

7 [m]u[k]e pyam athe] 

p.]e[cljia] v[a] eka-puli [se] e[ta]m se pi desam 

no^vam 

de[kha]t[a hi t]u[phe] etam 

8 suvi[hi]tap- 

[njihyam ® eka-puhse [pi athi] y[e] bamdhanam va [p]ali- 
kilesam va papunati 
tata hoti 

9 akasma tena badhana[m]tik[a] amne cha , hu jane® 

da[v]iye dukhiyati ® 
tata ichhitaviye 

10 tuphehi kimti m[a]]ham patipadayemS, ti 

imeh[i] cha pat^]i 
no sampappajati isaya asulopena 

11 ni[thQ]hyena tulana[ya] anSvutiya alaayena kpjlamathena 

se ichlutaviye kitini ® ete 
t2 pata no] huvevu nia[m]a ti 

etasa cha sava[sa] mule anasnlope a[tu31[a]na cha 
niti[ya]m e kilamte siya 

13 [na] te uga[chha] ' sanichahtavi^[e] tn 

va[t]ita[v]iy[e] etaviyeva® • 

hevammeva e da[kheya] t[u]phak[a] tena vataviye 

14 Snamne dekhata® hevSm chahev[a]m cha [D]evanampiyasa 

anusathi , 

se* mah[a-pha]le [e] t[a]sa [sampajppada 
X5 mahi-apaye asampappati 

[\T]patp]padayamine hi etam nathi svagasa rsiiraldhi no 
laj[a]laldh]i 

16 dua[ha]H hi i[ma]sa kamm[asa] m[e] kute man[ol-atileke 

M[m]pappa]amp]n[e] chu [etam] svaga[m] 

17 aladha[yi]sa[tha mam a cha ajnaniyam ehatha 

lyam cha lp]pp] t[f]sana[lia]teiia Eo[1ii]viy[a] 

* Read pSpunSh as at Jaugada 

* J reads bahufta, 1 0 , “ frequently " 

* J reads anye cha {va]gt bahuke 

* Vedayah (J ) 

‘ A mistake for htMt 

’ *^'**J’W (J ) . ugachha is a mistake for vgachhe 

' Etmiya pn nU{%]yam Q) 

* NyAap[e]lo[pf]y« (j j 
’ Eiam in J 

AnuUsam m J 
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18 amtaPJa [p]i cha [t]i[sje[na kha]nasi kha[nas]i eltena pi 

sotanya 

hevam cha kalamtam tuphe 

19 chaghatha sainpa[ti]pad[a]y[i]tave 

' [e]t[a]ye a^aye iya[ra] [l]i[p]i hkhjt[a] [h]ida, ena 

20 nagaIa-vi[y]o[ha]Iaka * sas[v]atani samayam yCjevu t[i] 

[na]sa " akasma [pa]bbodhe va 

21 [a]k[a]snil paIiluP]e[s]e va no siya h 

etaye cha a^haye haka[m] mate * p[a]mchasu 
pamchasuj^vajse- ' 

22 su * [n]i[kha]may[T)saim e ® akhakhasc a[cham]d[e] s[a]khiiia- 

lambhe hosati etam afham jamtu [ta]tha 

23 kala[m]ti atha mama anusathi it 

Ujenite pi chu kumale etaye v[a] a^haye [m]khama[yisa] 

24 hedisameva vagam no cha atikamayisab timni vasam 

hemeva T[a]kha[s]ilate pi 
[a]da a 

25 te mahamata* nikhamiSamti anusayanam tada ahapayitu 

atane kammam etam pi janisamti 

26 taih pi ta[tha] kalamb a[tha] laime anusathi ti 

% 

II 

[Jaugada] 

T Devanampiye hevam a[ha] 

Sama^a3mm mahamata l[a]ja-vachamk[a] vataviya ^ 
am bchhi dakh(a]mi h'>kam tam ’''chhlami hakam k[lm]ti 
kam kamana 

patipatayeham duva[]a]te cha alabheham 

esa cha m6 mokhij'a-mat[a] duvaJ[a] etasa a[tha]sa a[m] 
t[uph]esu anusa[thi] 

I J has TTiahSmata nagaiaviyobyaka " 

^ Restore enarjaras(i , J has ' ena Xmnni]s[5nafii " 

’ Read mahdmalam 

here adds the word " anu[sa3yanani " 

‘ J here has the words " mahSmSta[ih] acbamda[±] aphal[usa]in 
ta " 

‘J has here the word " vachanik[a] " =probably iS/ocflcAaniAo 
as used m the second K R E , Jaugada 
’ D reads “ Devanampij-asa vachanena Tosahyam kumSle 
mahamSta cha rataviya " 
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unt 

3 sava-muni-sS me pajS 

atha pajay[e] ichh5mi kimti me savena luta-su[kh]ena 
yu[]e]yQ [a]tha pajaye ichhami kim[ti] m[e] savena hita-su- 

4 kh[e]na yujeyS ^ b bidsdogi]a-pi]a]o]a[k]e[na] hevammeva 

me ichBa savamumsesu » 

siya amtanam [ajvijita 

5 -nam lam-chhamde su laja aphesu ti 

etaia * [v§] me ichha [a]mtesu papunevu ,l5ia hevam 
ichh[a]ti aim[v]i[g]ma hv^jyG] 

' 6 mamiyaye [ajsvaseyu cha me sukham[m]e^a] cha Iahey[Q] 
mamate [n]o kha[m] * hevam cha papuneyu l£ha[m]i[sa]U 
nel5]S* ^ ' 

y e s[a]kiye khamitave mamam mmitam cha dhamma[m] 
dialey[li]ti hidalog[am] cha palalogam cha 51adhayey[u] 
etSye 

S cha athaye hakam tnphem anusasami ana[ne etajkena 
[ha]kam tuphem a[nu]sasitu chhamda[m cha] vedi- 
9 [t]u a mama dliiti patimna cha achala 

sa hevam [kaj^u k[ara]me [cha]htavi3'e asvasa[n]iya ch [a] 
te en[a] te papunes- 

10 yu a[th]5 pita [hjevam [n]e laja ti atha [ajtanam anukampat[i 

hejvam a[ph]em aiifika[mpa3ti atha paja he- 

11 vam [may]e la[]]me. 

tuphem hakm anusasita' [chh]amdam [cha v]e[di]ta® 
[a] [ma]ma dhiti pati[ra]na cha a^ala ' [saka]Ia- 

12 desa-ay[ut]ike « hosami et[a]si [ajthasli] 

[a]lam ’ [h]i tuphe asvasa[na]ye hi[ta]-sukhaye [cha 
te]sa[m] hida- 

13 logi[ka]-p[a]lal[o]ki[k]a[y]e 

hevam cha kalamtam svaga[m cha 5]ladhayisa[tha] mama 
cha §na[n]eyam es[a]tha e- 


“gW words are repeated by a mistake, one of the fe^ 
mistakes of the scribe (cf hpxkaraparudhena, R E XTV) 

* Probably a mistake for etaU 

’ For ddkhan, as m D ^ • 

‘ In pmce of this word, D has " Devanampiye aphSka ti " 

‘ A mistake for amuistiu , 

• A mistake for veiitti 

' The last six words do not appear m the D text 
FAattoJm D 
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Uks 

14 taye cha a[th]aye i[ya]m hpi li[kh]i[ta hi]da efna ma]h[a]- 

mata sasvatam samam ^ 3Ti]eyu asvasanaye cha 

15 dhaimna-chala[na]ye [cha] amta[na]m 

' lyam cha hpl a[nu]ch[a]tum[m]asam ® s[ot 5 .]viya tisena 
amtapa] ® pi cha sotaviya 

16 khane samtam eke[na] pi [sota]v[i]ya 

heva[][q] cha [ka]laiD[ta]m chaghatha sampa^patayit[ave] 

( 

r 

r D The Fourteen Rock Edicts 
I 

[SHABA2GAHHI] 

1 [aya] dhrama- 5 ipi * Devanapnasa rafio hkhapitu 

' hida no kichp] jive ara[bhitu pjrayuhotave 
no pi ch[a] samaQa] katava 
ba[hu]ka [hi] do5a sa[niaya]spi 
Devanapny[e] Pnadra^i ray[a da]khati 

2 [a]sti pi chu ekatia samaye sasn-mate * 

' Devanapiasa Pnadraiisa' rafio 
pura * mahana[sas]i [Devana]pr[i]asd 
Pnadra^isa rafio anudivaso bahuni pra[pa] 4 ata-sahasaBi- 
[arabhi]yis[u] supafhaye 
s[o i]dani ’’ yada aya 

3 dhrama-dipi hkluta tada trayo ® vo piaija hamfiamtp] ® 

majui^ duv[i] 2 mrugo i so pi mrugo no dbruya[in] , 
eta pi prapa trayo pacha no arabhiiamti 

1 A mistake for sai^viyam 

* After this word D adds the words " tisena nakhatena 

’ D has a variant here “ katnaih chu khaijasi khanasi amtalS pi 
tisena ” 

‘ This word is foHowed^in J by the words " Khepufagalasi pavatasi ” 
and in D by " [si pavajtasi " 

‘ SSijhu-maiS (G ) 

* Puluvam (J ) 

^ Aja (G , D and J ; 

« n (G ), ttmm (K ) 

* Arabhare (G ) 

MorS (G ). mhjuls Q ) 
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II 

[Girnar] 

1 sarvata viiitamhi ^ D6vanainpn3fasa Piyadasino r§fio 

2 evamapi prachamtesn * 3^tha Choda Pad! ® Satiyaputo 

Ketalaputo ' a Tamba- 

3 pamjil Amtiyako Yoiia-ra 3 a ye va pi tasa Amtiy[a]kas[a] 

sainlp[am] * • j - j 

4 rajSno sarvatra DevSnampnyasa Pnyadasmo rano dve 

chDdchha kat5 

5 manusa-dukichlia cha pasu-chikicliha cha 

osudham cha yam m[a]nusopag 5 n[i] cha 

6 paso[pa]g5m cha yata yata nasti sarvatra harapitam cha 

rop[a]pitam ’’ cha ® 

7 mfflam cha phal5m cha yata yatra nash sarVata h5rapitani 

cha rop[S]p:tam cha 

8 pamthesS® kfipa’” cha khSnSpita vraehha^' cha ropapit[a] 

paribhogaya “ pasumanusanam 


' JII 

[Girnar] 

1 DevSnampiyo Piyadasi r[l]]a evam aha 

dbSdasa-vasa-bhisitena maya idam afi[a]pitam 

2 sarvata vyite mama yuta dia rajuke cha pradesike cha 

pamchasu pamchasu vSsesu anusam- 


^ Vtjtiast (K ), mjtle (S ) 

*Anttll [K], ala (M) 

• PaihityS m other texts 

• SSItyapuio (K ), Salty aputro (S ) 

‘ A mistake for JTifratepf (fro (M ) , Ketalaputo (K ), Keradapulrb (S ) 

• SSmatnlS m other texts 
’ Vutem S 


* The words irom this up to the word pamthesu m 1 8 are ormtled 
In the S text 

’ Magesu m other texts 
UdupBnam m other texts 

“ LtMUm (K , D and J ), ruchham (M \ The three words from 
this are onutted in the S text 

” PaitbhogSye (K , D and J ) 
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UKl 

3 y[a]na[m nJiyStu’ etayeva athaya unSya dhammanuoasnya 
yatha afia- 
^ ya pi kanimay[a] 

[s]adhu matan cha pitan cha susriisa imtra-sainstuta- 
, fiatinam bamhana- 

“j samananara.sadh[u djanam prananam* sadhir anarambho 
apa-vyayata apa-bhadata ® sadhu 
6 pansapiyute anapayisati gananayamihetuto cha vyamjanato 
cha 


IV 

[GiR/SarI 

1 atikatam amt[a]ram bahum \asa-satani vadhito eva prana- 

.rambho vihimsa cha bhutanam natisu 

2 a[s]ampratipatl bra[m]hana-sramananani * asampratipatl 

ta aja Dcvanampnyasa Pnj'adasino rMo 

3 dhamma-charanena [bhe]n-ghoso aho dhamma-ghoso vimana- 

darsana cha hasti-da[sa]nd cha 

^ agi-kh[a]mdhani ® cha [a]ndni cha dnyaiu rupani dasajatpl 
jaaam 

yanse bahuhi v[asa]-satchi 

5 na bhuta-puve tanse aja TOdhitc Dcvanampaj-asa Pnj'a- 

dasino raiio dhammanusasjiyd andram- 

6 [bh]o prananam avnhisd bhutanam fiatinam sampatipati 

bramhana-samanonam sampatipati matan pitan 

7 [s]usrusa thaira^-susnisa 

esa anc cha bahuiadlic [dhajmma-charanc \a[dhi]te 
vadhayisati cheva Devanampnyo 

8 [Pn]ya[da]si jraja dhamma-[cha]ranam idam 

pntra cha*^ [p]otra cha prapotra * cha Devanampn}’asa 
Pnyadasmo rano 

* Nxhratnatu jS and M ) mkhamamtu (K ), xtikhamai u (D and J ) 

^ Jivesu m D and J 

^ ApabhamdaiS in other texts 

^ The ti\o \^ords of the compound are reversed in other versions 
^ JoU-kamdhant in S 

* Satnana-bubhanesu in D 

’ Vudha-susiisu (D ), vui^hanani stiSntfa (S ) 

' NalSIe cha panultky d chd (K ) 
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9 [prajvadhayisamti idam [dhajmnia-charanani ava sava^a- 
kapa * dhammamlu silamhi tistamto [dhajmniain anusa- 
sisamti 

10 [e]sa hi seste ® kamme ya dhammanusasanam 

dhamma-charane pi na [bha]vati asilasa 
[tajimamhi athan^ 

11 [vajdhi cha ahlni cha sadhu 

e[t]aya ath§ya ida[ni] lekhapitam ® imasa atha[sa] v[a]dhi 
yujamtu him ch[a] ♦ 

iz [no] lochetavya * . 

dbadasa-vasabhisitena Devan[a]mpnyen^ Pnvadasma 
rafi[a] idam lekhapitam ® 


V 

[Mansehra] 

1 De[vaiiam]pnyena Pnyadra^i raja eva[m] aha 

kalana[m] dukaia[m] 

ye adikare kayanasa se dukaram karoti 

tarn maya bahu 

[ka]ayaiie [ka]{e 

[ta]m. ma[a] putra [cha] 

2 natar[e] cha para cha t[e]na ye apabye ® me [a]va-[ka]pam 

tatta anuvapSati se sukata ka[5a]b 

ye [chu] atra de^a pi hape^ab ’’ se duka^a ka^ab * 

3 pape hi nama supadarave ® 

s[e] atikrata[m] a[m]tara[m] na bhuta-nniva dhrama- 
[nia]hamatra nama 

se tredaia-va[sa]bhisitena maya dhrama-mahamatra 
kata 

te savra-pa[sa]desa 


’ A-kapam(D ), Sva-ftapam (K ) 

° Srelham in S 
’ titpisiam in S 

‘ Alochaytsu (K , M , D and J ) 

‘ NtpesUam m S 

* S has " me apacha vxaksaihb " 

’ H&paytsaii in K and D 

‘ Kachhamlt in K and D 

* G here reads " siikaram htpspatn " 
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4 vapufa dhramadliitha[na]yc cha dhrama-vadhnya luda- 
sukhaye cha dh[r]ama- 3 aitasa Yona-Kamboja-Gadharana ’ 
Ra{hika-Pjtinikaxia ® ye va pi ane apaxata ® 
bhatamaye- 

,5 su bramanibhyesu anathesu vudhresu ‘ hid?-su[khaye] 
dhrama-yuta-apalibodhaye ‘ vij'a[p]ut;a tc 
badhana-badha[sa] pa{ivi[dhaiiay]e apalibodhaye mok- 
sayfe] [cha ij'am] 

6 anubadha p[r]a]a ‘ t[:] va katiabhikara ti va mahalake ^ 

ti va viyapraja te * 

hida ® bahiresu cha nagaresu sa\resu * [o]rodhanesu 
bhatana ” cha spa5[u]na >- [cha] 

7 ye va pi afie fiatike sa\'ratra ^ayapafa 

[e] Ij'am dhrama-ni^ito to va dhramadhithane ti va 
dana-samjmtc ti va savratra vijitasi “ maa dhrama-yutasi 
\aputa [te] 

6 dhrama-miiamatra 

ctaj e athraye aj'i dhrama-dipi '® hkhita chira-thitikahotu 
tatha cha me 
praja anuvatatu 

* Gamt’hSra) am (G ) 

’ HtsUka-PetenthSram (G ) , Jialhjf;anam Pitinkanam (S ) 
Lnlhtha-Pttnuhestt (D ) • 

’ Aparamla (S ), ApalatrtS (D ) 

‘ MahStaf-esu (D ) 

* AparigodhSya (G ), apaligtxiha (S ) 

* Pajata (K ) 

’ Thairtm {G } 

" PSIahpule cha (G ) 

'D has sattjsit sdWSK " 

Between this void and the next, D adds " ire e rH pi " 
BhSllran (D ) , bhettaaa is a mistake lor bha'uua 
•’ Bhagiiiii am (D ) 

” Dhaii n atrisrilp (G ) 

D has ' saia pufhavi%am " 
r i‘ Lip m other texts 
Ntpisia in S. 
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VI 

[Girnar] 

1 [Deva] * [s]i raja evam aba 

ati 3 ^t[a]m amtara[in] 

2 na bhuta-pru[v] “ [s] [v] [1] “ atha-kamme* va pati- 

vedana va , 

ta maya evam katam , 

3 s[a]ve kile bbumj[a]tnanasa ' me ® orodhanamhi gabhaga- 

ramhi vachamhi va , 

4 vinltamlu cha uyanesu cba savatra pa^vedaka sfita athe me 

[ja]nasa 

5 pativedetha‘'iti 

saryatra cha janasa athekaroim 
ya cha kimchi mukhato 

6 anapayami svayam ’ dapakam va sravapakam ® va ya va 

puna mahamStresu 

7 achaju[ke] ® aropitam bhavati taj^a athaya vuvado mjhati 

v[a s]amto pansayam 

8 anamtaram pat[i]vede[a[v]yam me sa[r]vatra sarve 

kale ^ 

evam maya anapitam 
Hash hi me to[s]o 

9 ustanamhi atha-samtiranaya va 

katavya-mate hi me sa[rva]-Ioka-hitam 
10 tasa cha puna esa mule ustanam cha athasamtirana cha 
nash hi kammataram 


* Restore ‘ DevSuampnyo Piyadasi " 

* Read " -puna ” 

® Restore save kale 

‘ AdamSnasa (K ). aSamanasa (S ), aialasa (M ) 
‘ D and J read " amte oladhanast " 

• " Prahvedayamtu me /« *’ m J 
and M 

' Savakam m K , D and J 

* Ahyaytke in K , D , and J 
Holt m K , M , D and J 
Anatnlanyena m S 


“ D and J read " htvam me anusathe ” 
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11 sarva-loka-hitatpa ' 

ya cha lamchi parakramami aham kimti bhutanam 
anamnam gachheyam ® 

12 idha cha nani ^ sukhapayami paratra cha svagam * aradha- 

, yamtu ta * , 

etaya athaya 

13 aj’^am dha[m]ma-hpl lekhapita® kimti chiram tisteya iti’ 

tatha cha me putra pota cha prapotra cha 

14 anuv^caram sava-loka-hitaya 

dukaram [t]u idam anatra agena parakramena 

r 

VII 

[Shahbazgarhi] 

1 Devanampnyo Pnya^i * raja savatra ichhati savra- 

2 [pjra^amda vase3m 

save hi te sayame bhava-^udhi cha ichhamti 

3 ]ano chu uchavucha-chhamdo uchavucha-rago 

te savram va eka-de^am va 

4 pi ka?amti 

vipule pi chu dane yasa nasti sayama bhava- 

5 iudhi kitranata dndha-bhatita mcbe padham * 

• 

VIII 

[Shahbazgarjii] 

I Atikratam ataram Devanampn}^. vihara-j'atra nama 
nikrami5u 

atra niruga^a afiani cha ediSam abhiramani abhuvasu ” 
so Devanampnjo Pnyadrali raja daia\’a5abhisito satam 

* Other texts have " saia-Ioka-hiicua " 

* Yehant m other texts and vrachcyam m S 

’ KSnx in K , D and J , ya m S and ye m M 
‘ Spd^ram lyi S 

‘ Se in K and M , =*' now '* 

• * " Dhrama mptsfa " in S 

’ " Ckirathhka bholu " (S), " chila-ihihkyS. hoht" (K ) 

* Read Pnyadraix 

’ Badhatn in other texts 
'^NayasttGO < 

” Ahwnsu (G ), htisx! (K ), huvamli nam (D , J ) 
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nikraim ‘ Sabodhi * 
tenada dhiamma-yatra 

atra lyam hoti Iramana-bramananam ® draiane danam 
vudhaiia[iil] ^ da^ana hirana-p[r]a^vjdhane cha [jana]-' 
padasa janasa dra^ana dhranmu^asti dhran)a-pa[n]p[ru]- 
chha cha tatopayam 

ese bhuy[e ia]h ’’ bhoti Devananjpn3fasa Pnyadra^isa rano 
bhago amiu , 


IX 


[KAtSi] • 


1 Devanampiye'Piy[a]da[s]i Ia|ja] aha 

]an[e] udi[av]ucham tnamgalam ka[ljeh abadhasi av[aha]si 
viyaasipajopadane® pavasasi e[ta]ye amnaye cha edisaye 
jane bahu magalafmj kfajletj 

beta [ch]u abaka-]ain[yo] ’ bahu cha bahu\udham cha 
khudS * [ch]a mlathiya cha magalam kapa]mti 

2 se ka^avi ” cheva Who raamgale 

apa-phale (ch]u kho te]s[e] 

[ijyaro chu kho mah[a]-ph[a 31 e ye dhamma-magale 
he[tal“ lyam dasa;bhataWasi sta]rayapatip[a]ti guluna 
apacbifa [p]a[n]antain] samyame s[a]nian[a]-bambhana- 
nam ** dane ese amne chd hedise | iiamma-magale nama 
se vafa[v]iye pitina pi putena pi bh[a]tina pi svivaTiiiken[a] 
pi mifa-samthuten[a] ava pahvesiyena [p]i 


^ AySya (G ) 


’ Sambodhm (G ) 

’ BSmhana-samanSnain (G ) 
* ThairSnam (G ) 

‘ AbhlSmt (D and J ) 


‘According to Kalsi granunar the locative of itpadSna should end 
be pajopadSye as in D an^ J G has 


' MakiSyo (G ), slnyaka (S) . K/j^ ) 
' Chhtidam (G ), puiika (S ) 

* A mistake for kaUv\ye 


“ Tateta (G ), atra (M ), laicsa (D ) 

G has the usual bamham-samanSnani 
Biihll?“ Punctuation is read as the iJord lam by Senart and 

” Spam%kena (S and M ) 
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UKX 

3 lyam sadhu lyam kataviye [ma]g[a]le ava [ta]sa - athasa 

ni[v]utiya ^ imam kachhami ti 
e hi iftajle magale sa[m]sa3iikye «£ 
siya va tarn atham mvatey[a] siya pima no 
hi[da]lokike chev[a] se r 

' lyam puna dhamma-magale akahky[e] 

hamche pi tarn a^ham no niteti - hida a^ham * palata 
anamtam puna pavasati * 

hamche puna tarn atham mvateti hida tato ubhaye[sa]m 

4 ladhe hoti hida cha se a?Jhe palata cha anamtam puna* 

pasavatvtena dhamma-magsjen[a] 


IX 

[Girnar Variant*] 

6 asti cha pi vntam 

7 sadhu dana ’ iti 

na tu etansam asta® danam va ana[ga]ho* va yansara 
dhamma-danam va dhamanugaho va 
ta tu kho mitrena va suhadayena [v]a 

8 uatikena va sahayana va ‘ovaditavj'am tamhi tamhi 

pakarane [i]dam kacham idam sgdha iti imina sak[a] 
g svagam aradhetu iti 

ki cha imina kata\3'ataram }'atha svagaradhi 

’ NtslauU^a (G ), ntphaiiya (D ) 

® A mistake for mvalctt (M ) 

* A mistake for atha as m S 

* A mistake for piwmam pasavatt 
‘ Read pininiarf 

‘The vanant starts from the word iimtttyS of 1 3 m Kalsi text 
The Girnar reading is also follow « m the Dhauli and Jaugada 
versions 

’ A mistake ^or danam 

* A mistake for ash 

'A mistake for anugaho 
A mistake for fialikena 
“ A mistake for sahaytna 
'• A mistake for sSdhu 
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X 

[Kaisi] 

UHI , , 

1 Dev5[nam]piye Piy[a]da?a ^ laja yta]5o va kib va no [nia]ha- 

thava® manati an[a]ta [ya]ni pi yaso va ki[t]i Va ichh[at]i 
tadatvaye ayabye ’ cha j ane dhamma-susufa susu^atu me b 
dhamma-vatam va anuvi[dh]iya[m]bi b 
dhata[k]aye * Devana[m]piye Piyadasi 

2 Ia]a ya?o va kib va ichha ^ 

am ch[a] kichhi lakamab" Devanampiye Piyado^i la] 5 ta 
[?a]va palambkySye ’ va kiti sakale apa-p[a]la5ave * 
$iyab b 

[e]5e chn palisave e apvme 

dukale chu kho eje khudakena va vagena* ujutena vS 
ana[ta] agen[a pa]lakamen3. ?ava[rfi] palibdibi 
[h]e[ta chu] kho 

3 [u]?ate[na} va dukale 

XI 

'' f 

[Shahbazgarhi] 

1 Devana[m]pnyo Pnyadraii raya evam hahab 

nasb edp]km danam yadi^am dhrama-dana dhrama* 
samstav[e] dh[r]ama-sanivihago dh[r]ama-samba[m]dha 
taba etam dasa-bhatakanam sammma-pabpab mata- 
pitu$u su§ru5a im[t]ra-samstuta-fiabkanain Sramana- 
bramanana 

2 dana pranana anara[m]bho 

etam vatavo pituna pi putrena pi bhratuna pi [spajimkena 
pi mitra-samstutana” ava prabve^iyena [i]maM sadhu 
imam ka^avo .* 

' A mistake for Piyadaft * 

* Mah5thdvah& in G 

* Tadalpam dtghaya in G 

* A mistake for tiahaye 

* A mistake for tchhah 

* A mistake for palakamati 
' Paratnkaya m G 

* A mistake for -paliyave 
’ Janena m G 

G has iata tdatn hhavaU 
A mistake for -samstutena 
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LIKE 

so tatlia karata[ni] laloka cha a[ra]dheti paratra cha 
anatam puna prasavati ' 

3 [te]na dhrama-dauiena 


XII 

^ [Girnar] 

1 Devanampiye P:yad[a]si ,raja sava-pasamdam cha [pa]va- 

jitani cha gharastani cha pujayati d[a]nEna cha -vavadhaya * 
[cha] pujaya pujayati ne 

2 na tu tatha danam va .pu[]a] va D[e]vaiiampijo mamnate 

yatha kib s^-vadhi asa sa[va-pa]samdanani 
6 ar[a]*vadhl tu hahuvjdha 

3 tasa tu idam mulam j'a vachi-guti kimti atpa-pasamda- 

puja va para-pasamda-garaha va no bhave apraharanamhi 
iahuka va asa 

4 tamhi tamhi prakarane 

pujetaya tu eva para-pasamda tena tana ® prakarena * 
evam karum afpa-pasamdam cha * vadhayah para-pasam- 
dasa chaupakaroti 

5 tad-amnathd karoto atpa-pasadam cha chhanab* para- 

pasamdasa cha pi apakaroti r 

yo hi kochi atpa-pasamdam pujayati para-pasamdam v[a] 
garahati 

6 savam atpa-pasamda-bhatiya kimti atpa-pasamdam dipa- 

yema iti so cha puna tatha karato" atpa-pasamdafm] 
badhataram upahanati 
ta samavayo * eva sadhu 

7 kimti [a]naniamnasa dhammam srunaru cha snsumsera cha 

evam In D[c]vanampijmsa ichha kimti sava-pasamd" 
bahu-sruta cha asu kal[a]nagama cha [a]su 

8 ye cha tatra tata prasarana tehi vata\yam 

Devanampiyo no tatha danam \a pujam va mamnate 

* Sans prasLvyaiet G has bhavati 

* A mistake for vtvtdhaya 
^ A mistake for tena 

* Aharena m S and 

‘ Badham m K and M 
‘ K^anah m S 

’’ A mistake for karoto f The five ivords from this ere repeated by 
mistake m S 

* Ciayumo m S 
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yaJia kunti saia-vadhi asa sarva-pasadanara 

bahaka ' cha etaya x.- 

9 atha* v)fapata dhanuna-mahamata, cha ithjjhakha -inai>a» 
mats eha vachabhuimka * cha afie cha mkaya 
ayam cha etasa phala ya atpa-pasamda-vadhl cha *hoti 
dhammasa cha dip[a]na 

35,111 

[Shahbazc \rhi] 

1 [atha]*va?a-a[bhis]ita[sa Devana]pn[a]sa Pn[a]drahsa ra[no] 

Ka[hga] vi[]]ita' 

d\adha-mat[T]e ptai\a-4ata-[sahajsre y[e] tato apavudhe 
5ata-sahasra-matre ® tatra hate ’ babu-tavata[ke va] m[ute] 

2 tato [pa]cha a[dhu]na ladh[e]5U rK;alige?u .ivre dhrama- 

Sil^a]* dhra[ina-ka]mata dhramanuiasti cha Devana- 
pnyasa 

so [a]sti anusochana Devanap[na]sa vijinifa Kahga[m] 

3 avijitam [hi vijjmaniano yo tat[r]a vadha va maranam va 

apavaho va janasa tam badliam v[e3dam[ya]-ina[tam] 

guni-mata[ra] cha Devanampnyasa 

idam pi chu [tato] guni-matataram fDevamamjpnyasa ye 

tatra 

4 vasati bramana /a iran3a[na] ° va a[m]ne va pra§ainda 

gra[ha]tha va yesu vihita e^a agrabhuti-suiru^a mata- 
pitu$u siisru?a gurmia sukusa mitra-samstuta-sahaya- 

5 fia^e^u dasa-bhatakanam sanima-pratipa[ti] dndha-bhatita 

te?a tatra bhoti [a]pagfr]atho** va vadho i-ti abhiratana va 
nikramanani ” 


^ A mistake for bahukd 

* Ei^’SthSye (K ) 

* Ithdhxyakha- (K) , tstndhiyakfa- [S) , tsirtjakfa (il) 

* Vracha- (M ) 

‘ KaltgyS vi]t{d m K 
’ Sala-sahasra-mSlram (G) 

’ Tatra hatath (G ) 

* DhamtnavSyo (G ) 

* BrShmana precedes the iramana here in every version 

“ GtiMS (K ) 

11 UpaghSte in K 
Vtmkhamana in G 
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UKE 

ye§a va pi suvihitanam [si]ho ^ aviprahmo [c iej^a mitra- 
samstuta-sahaya-natika vasana 

6 prapunati [ta]tra tam pi tesa vo apaghratho bhoti 

pratibhagam cha [e]tain savra-manu^anam gtiru-matam 
cha Devanampnya[sa] ^ 

* nasti - cha ekatare pi pra§aaabpi na nama prasado 
so yamatro ^ [jajno tada Kalige [ha]to cha niut[o] cha apa- 
v[udha] cha tato 

7 ^ata-bhage' va sahasra-bhagam va [ajja gnru-inatani v[o] 

Devanampnyasa ' 

yo pi cha a^akareyati k^amitaviya-mate va Devanam- 
p[r]iyasa yam iako Mamanaye 

ya pi cha atavi Devanampnyasa vijite bhoti ta pianuneti 

anunijapcti * 

anutape pi cha prabhave 

b Devanampn3'asa vuchati teja kiti avatrapeyu na cha [ha]- 
mneyasu 

ichhati hi D[c]vanampnyo savra-bhutana ak|ati sa[m]ya- 
mam sama[cha]nvam rabhasiye * 

ayi clia mukha-mut[a] vijaye Devanampnyafsa] yo 
dhrama-vijayo 

so cha puna ladho Devanampnyasa iha cha save^u cha 
amtc5U 

q fa] 5a5U pi }'0]ana-ia[t]e?u yatra Amtiyoko nama Y[o]na-raja 
param cha tcna Atiyok[c]na ' chaturc 4 rajani Turamaye 
nama Amtikmi nama Maka’ nama Ahkasudaro nama 
mcha Choda-Pamda ava Ta[m]bapam[ni]3’a 
[e]vameva [hi]da raja-vi^avaspi * Yona-Ka[ih]boye5u 
Nabhaka-Nabhitina * 

* A mistake for sineho 

* Here ICalsi (as well'is Mansehra) offers the following ranant 

Nathi cha se ]an[a}pade 3r3ta nalhi irae nikS}^ anatS Y[o]nes[u] 
bamhtnane ch[a] samane ch5 nathi cha^kuiapi jan[a]padasi 
[ya]ta p[a]thi m[a]nusan[a] ekatalasp] pi pSsadasi 

’ Yuvalako (G ) *^ t- 

‘ A mistake for ammijhaMi M has anuntjhapayalt 
' Mud ava (G ) 

‘ Avittyogena (K ) 

’ Magd (G ) 

* Ruja-vtsayamht (G) , 

* Ndhhaka-NSbhapamdfu (K and M ) 
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10 Bho]a-Pitmiie5u Amdhni'Palide^a.* savatra Devanam- 

pnyasa dhramanuiash anuvatamti 

yatra pi Devapainpnyasa data no vrachamti * te pi 

§rutu Devanampnyasa dhrama-vutam \idh[a]nani 

dhram^u&sti dluamam [ajnuvidhiya^mfti] cha 

yo [sa] ladhe etakena bhofti] savatra vija^ 0 savaftra] pil[na] 

11 vijayo pnti-raso so 

ladha bh[oti] pnti dhrania-vijayaspi 
lahuka tn kho so pnti * 

paratn[ka]meva i^a-pbala menati Devana[mjpnyo 
etaye <ia afhaye ayi dimama-dipi nipifsta] Jati putra 
papotra me asu navam vijayam ma vi 3 etav[i]a 3 maniju 
spa[kaspi] * yo vijay[e ksamjti ‘ cha lahu-dajm^data cha 
rochetu tam cha yo vija « manaftu] 

T2 yo dhiama-vijayo 

so hidaloktko paralokiko 
sava-chati-rati bhotu ya [dh]ranima-rati 
sa hi hidalokika paralokika ’ 


XIV 

[Gibnar] 

I ayam dhamma-hpi’ Devauambnyena Pnyadasini® rFalna 
l[e]khapita asti eva 

> PSntndes:! (G ), PSIadefu (K ) 

• Yaim (K and M ) 

’ Vijetatiyam (G ), wyayalaviya (K ) 

< Sarasake (G ) sarakofi (K ) 

‘ Chhaii (G ) 

° A mistake for vtjayam 

TnVs* Gmw text on the Uft side occur tuo mubJated lines 

be to 

T iL ^ ^ iveU-knoivn Buddhist tomiula— " hdum Us&m 

. •" ”>■ a' 

" text occur thr followinc Voids 

Ji vI 1 ’ sarva~loka-su/!liSharo mima ' the altocpther 

wkte elephant, the bnnger of bhss for the whole uorM ” 

‘■OAramadtpt (S and H) 

‘ S', a mistake for Pnyadraitna 

'“ivipeiapiffl-n 
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Utrz 

2 samkhit[e]na asti majhamena ash vistatana ^ 

na cha * sarvam [sa]rvata ghat^tam ^ 

3 mahalake hi vijitam bahu cha hidutam hkhapayisarn cheva * 

ash cha eta kam ® «■ 

4 puna puna vutam “ tasa tasa athasa madhurataya kunh ’ 

jano tatha pahpajetha 

5 tatra ekada ® asamat[a]m hkhitam asa desam * va sachh- 

a5ra “ [Mjranam va 

6 [a]lochetpa hpikaraparadhena fa. 

E The Seven Pillar Edicts 

I 

1 Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha 

saduvisati- 

2 vasa-abhisitena me lyam dhamma-hpi hkhapita 

3 hidata-palate duseunpahpadaye amnata agaya dhamma- 

kamataya 

4 agaya pall^aya agaya su[sQ]yaya agena bhayena 

5 agena usahena 

esa chu kho mama anusathiya 

6 dhammapekha dhamma-kamatS cha 'suve suve vadhita 

vadhisati cheva 

7 puhsa pi cha me ukasa cha gevaya cha majhima cha anuvi 

dhlyamti 

6 sampa^ipadayamh cha alam chapalam samadapayjt?.ve 
hemeva amta- 

^ A mistake for vi^taiena , tithatenS (K and J ) , vtsiniena (S ) 

* Ht =for, m other versions 

^ GatiU m S , a mistake for ghattU 

* K adds after this the word’ mkyam =mtyam, constantly 
‘ Instead of eta kam, K has ke/a, S and M have atra 

' Lapxtam fS ) ^ 

’ Yena m K , S , and M ' 

* There are the following variants for taira ekada 

' K fay a ata 

S JO siyS va atra ktche 

^e pi chu beta asaniatx 

' Dtsa (K ), deiam (S ) , 

Samkhaya (S and M ), famkheyt IK ) 

EttiJikarasa va aparadhena (S ) 
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UKK 

9 mahamata pi 

esa hi vidhi ya lyam dhammena palana dhammena 
TidhSne 

10 dhammena sulduyana dhammena goti ti 


II 


I Devanampiye Piyadaa laja 
z hevam 5 ha 

dhamme sadhu kiyam chu dhamme ti 
apasmave bahu kayane 

3 daya dane sache sochaye 

chakhu-dane pi me bahuvi^e dimne 
dupada- 

4 chatupadesu pakhi-valichalesu vividhe roe anug^e kate a 

pSna- 

5 dakhinaye 

amnam pi cha me bahuni kayanam katam 
etiye me 

6 athSye lyam dhamma-hpi likhapita hevam anupatapajamtu 

dulam- 

7 thitika cha hots ti fa. 

ye cha hevam ^impafapajlsafa se sukatam kachhatl fa 


III 

1 Devanirapiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha 

kayanammeva dekhafa lyam me 

2 kayane ka^e fa 

no mma pSpam d[e]kliafa lyam me pape kate lyam va 
asinave ,» 

3 nama fa 

dupapvekhe chn kho esa 
hevam chu kho esa dekhiye 
imam 

4 asmara-gamim nama atha chadmiye mthtihye kfdhe mine 

5 kalanena va hakam ma palibhasa visam 

esa badha dekhiye 
lyam me 

6 hidatikaye lyammana me palatikaye 
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IV 

Lrwx 

" I Devanampiye Pi5^dasi l[a]ja hevara aha 
saduvisati-vasa- 

2 abhisitena me lyam dhamma-hpi likhapita 

lajuka me 

3 bahusu pana-sata-sahasesu janasi ayata 

tesam Je abhihale va 

4 damde va ata-patiye me kate''kimti lajuka asvatha abhita 

5 kamraam pavatayevu janasa janapad^a hita-sukham upada- 

hevu 

6 anugahmevu cha 

sukhlyana-dukhlyanam janisamti dbamma-jmtena cha 

7 viyovadjsamn janam janapadam kimb hidatam cha palatam 

cha 

8 aladhayevu ti 

lajuka pi laghamti patichalitave mam 
puhsani pi me 

9 chhamdamnam patichahsamti 

te pi cha kani viyovadisamti yena mam lajuka 

10 chaghamti aladhayitave 

atha hi pajam vjyataye dhatiye nisijitu 

11 asvathe hoti viyata dhati chaghati me pajam sukham pah- 

hatave 

12 hevam mama lajuka kata janapadasa hita-sukhaye 

yena ete abhita 

13 asvatha samtam avimana kammam pavatayevu tl etena me 

lajukanam 

14 abh[i]hale va damde va ata-patiye kate 

ichhitaviye [h]i esa kimti 

15 viyohala-samat2' rha siya damda-samata cha 

ava ite pi cha me awti 

16 bamdhana-badhanam mura&iam til[i]Ia-damdanam pata- 

vadh^ara timni divasl[n]i me 

17 yote dimne <■ 

natika va kani nijhapayisamti jivitaye tanam 

18 nasamtam va mjhapayita^ danam dahamti palatikam 

upavasam va kadihamti 

19 ichha hi me hevam niludhasi pi kalasi palatam aladhayevu ti 

janasa cha 

20 vadhati vividhe dhamma-chalane samyame dana-savibhage ti 

f 

^ Nijhapayttave m the three Bihar P E 
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V 


I Devanampiye Piyadaa laja hevam aha 
saduvisati-vasa- 

z abhisiten^ me imam ]atam avadhiyani katam seyatha 

3 sake sahka alune chakavake hamse namdimukhe gelate 

4 jatuka amba-kapHika dali ana{;hika-machhe vedaveyake 

5 Gamga-puputake samkuja-machlve kaphat[a]-saj(ake pamna- 

sase simale 

6 samdake okapimde palasate seta-kapote gama-kapote 

7 save chatupade ye papbhogam no eti na cha khadiyatif 

8 [e]laka cha sukali cha gabhml va payaraina va avadhi[y 

p ta^ke ’ 

9 pi cha kam asammasike 

vadhi-kukute no kataviye 
tuse sajive 

10 no jhapetaviye 

dSve anajhaye va vihisaye va no jhapetaviye 

11 jivena ]ive no piisitaviye 

tlsu chatummSsIsu tisajam * pumnamisiyam 

12 timm divasani chavudasam pamnadasam paUpadayFe] 

dhuvaye cha , 

13 anuposatham machhe avadiuye no pi viketaviye 

etani yeva divasani 


14 nS^-vanasi kevata-bhogasi yam amn 5 m pi liva-nikayam 
fS no hamtaviyam 

athaifu-pakhaye chavndasdye pamnadasaye tisave 

^ sudivasaye gone no nlla- 

17 aj^e edake sukale e vS pi amne nflakhij^ati no nflakhitaviye 

18 -bsaye punavasune chatnmmasiye chltufcmasi-pakhaye ^ 

asvasa gonasa • r / 

19 lakhane no kafaviye 

, J^'?:®®‘i™ti-vasa-abhisitena me etaye 

20 aifatahkaye pamnavisati bamdhana-mcjdi^'katani 


* Ajaki nant in three other versions 
’ Restore avadhtyd potake 
*FtoTtLiuS=U^S, other 


versions use the form Itstyam from list 
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VI 

IJHT 

1 Devanampiye Piyadasi la] a hevam aha 

duvadasa- 

2 vasa-abhiatena me dhamma-hpi hkhapita lokaga 

3 'hita-sukhaye se tam apaha^a tam tam dhamma-vadhi 
papova 

4 hevam lokasa hita-[sukhe] ti papvekhami atha lyam 

5 n 5 tisu hevam patiyasamnesu hevam apakathesa 

6 kimam ^ kam sukham avahami ti tatha cha vidahanu 

hemeva 

7 sava-mkayesu pativekhami 

sava-pasamda pi me pihita 

8 vividhaya pujaya 

e chu lyam at[a] na pachupagamane 

9 se me mokhya-mate 

saduvisati-vasa-abhisitena me 
10 lyam dhamma-hpi hkhapita 

VII 

1 1 /evanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha 

ye atikamtam 

2 am talaTTi lajane husu hevam ichhisu katham jane 

3 dhamma-vadhiya vadheya no chn jane anulupaya dhamma- 

vadhij'a 

4 vadhitha 

etam Devanampiye Pijradasi Iaj 5 hevam aha ' 
esa me 

5 hutha 

atikamtam cha amtaml[a]m * hevam ichhisu lajane katham 
jane ' ' 

6 anulupaya dhamma-vadhiya vadheya ti no cha jane anulu- 

paya 

7 dhamma-vadhiya vadhitha 

se kmasu ^ane ^nu[pa]^pa]eya 

8 kmasu jane anulupaya dhamma-vadhiya vadheya ti 

r k[i]nasu kam 

9 abhyumnamayeham dhamma-vadhij^ h 

etam Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam 


1 Ktmmam m the Bihax versions 
’ A rmstale for amtalam 
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10 alia 

esa me hutha » 

dhamma-savanam savapayanu dhammlmisarthim 
ri anusfajsami 

etam jsfiie sutu anupatipajisati abhyumnamisati 

12 dhamma-vadhiya cha baAam vadJusatp] 

etaye me ajhaye dhamma-savanSni savapi<’ani dhamma- 
nusathim vividhaiii inapitani [j>a] pi bahune 

janasi ayata e te palij'ova^isamti pi pavithalisamti pi 
lajuka pi bahukesu pana-sata-sahasesn ayata te pi me 
anapita hevam dia hevam cha paliyovadatba 

13 janam dhamma-yii[ta]m 

[Dev]aiiampiye Piyadasi hevam aha 

etameva me anuve-khamane dhamma-thambham katani 

dhamma-mahamata kaJS dham[ma] a e ’ kafe 

Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam iha 

magesu pi me mgohara lopapitani chhayopagaJii hosamti 

pasu-munisanam amba-vaikya lopapita 

adha-[kos]ikyani pi me udupanam 

14 khanipapitani minsiCdha\ya cha kalapita 

apanSiu me ba[h]ukani tata tata k[a]lapjtam patibho-gaye 

p[a]su-mumsanara 

Pa] » esa patibhoge nSma 

viyidhaya hi sakhaya-aya puhmeht pi laj&i mamaya cha 

sukhayite loke 

imam chu dhammanupatipati anupatipa]amtu ti 
etadathame 

15 esakate ’ 

Devanampiye Piyadasi hevam aha 
^amma-m^amata pi me te bahuvidhcsu athcsu anuga- 
l^u viyapafa^ pavajitanara cheva gihithanam cha 
sava [djesu ‘ pi cha viyapatase • 

^ghathasi pi me kate ime viyapata hohaniti ti hemeva 
babhanesu AQjivikesu pi me kaje 

^ Nigamthesn pi me kate m,e Viyapata 

SZL P' B^aJte’ime vi/apafa 

^ P^tivisitfaam pativisitham tesu tesu [te] 

^ dhamma-mahamata chu me etesu cheva viyafpajta savesu 
^ Restore yalhs pttiua 
’ I e , dhamma-sSvane 
’ Restore /aSwJte cAu, 

* Restore savit~p 3 jamiiesu 
^ ‘ Restore U u mahSmatl^ 

<3 
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cha amnesu jjasamdesu 
Devanamrave Piyadasi laja hevam aha 
^17 etp cha a«5ur;rcha bahuka mukha dana-visagasi viyapatase 
mama cheva devmam cha savasi cha me olodhanasi te 
' bahuvidhena a[ka]lena tan? tarn tuthayaian[a]m pati 
^ luda cheva disasu cha 

dalakanam pi cha me kate amnanam cha devi-kumalanam 
ime ^ana-VTsagesu viyapata hohamh ti 

18 dhammapadanathaye dhammanupatipatiye 

esa hi dhammapadane dfiammapatipati cha ya 13^311x1 daya 
dane sacKe sochave madave sadha[v]e cha lokasa hevam 
vadlnsati ti Devanampiye [P s * l]ajS hevam aha 
jxani hi [k]amchi mamiya sadhavani katani tarn loke 
anQp[a]tIpamne tam cha anuvidhiyamti 
tena vadhita cha 

19 vadhisamti cha mata,-pit[i]su sususa>'a gnlosu stisusaya vayo- 

mahaJakanam anupatlpatiya babhana-samanesu kapana- 
valakesu ava dasa-b^hafakesu sampatlpatiya 
Devanamp[iy yi]dasi ® laja hevam aha 
munisanam chu ya lyam dhamma-vadhi vadhita dnvehi 
yeva akalehi dhamma-niyamena cha nijhatix’a [cha] 

20 tata cha lahu se dharama-myarae mjhatiya va bhuye 

dhamma-nij'ame chu kho esa ye me ij’am kate imam cha 
imam jatam avadhiyani 

amnam pi chu bahu[k] * dhamma-myamam yam me 
katani 

uijhatiya va chu bhuye munisanam dhamma-vadhi vadhita 
avihimsaye bhutanam 
71 aii 5 ]ambhaye pananam 

se etaye a[th]a}'e lyam kate putapapotike chamdaraasu- 
liyike hotu ti tatha cha anupatipajamtu ti 
hevam hrsnupatipajamtam hi[da]ta-[pa]a]te aladhe hoti 
satavisati-vasabhts[i]tena me r'am dhamma-libi hkha- 
papita ti 

ertam Devanampiye aha 
lyam *’ ^ 

22 dhaihma-]ibl atk athi sda-thambhani va sila-phaJakam va 
r tata kataviya ena esa chila-thitike siya 

1 PatlpSdayamit according to Bflhler . palive^i^yofnlu 

• Kestore Txyndasx 

• Restore -pWE Ptyndasi 
' Restore bahuk^m 
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F The Four Minor Pillar Edicts 

I 

' [Sarnath] 

1 Deva^ 

2 el 

3 Pata ’ ye ’ kenapi samghe bhetynJ 

e chum kho » 

4 [bhikh]u [va bhiUijuni va samgham bh[akha]t[i3 * s[e] 

odatam dus[an]i [sa]nmamdhapa3aya anavasasi 

5 avasayiye 

hevam lyam sasane bhikhu-samghasi cha bhikhum- 
samghasi cha vunnapayitave 

6 hevam Devanampiye aha 

hedisa cha ika hpl tuphakaratikam huvafa samsalanasi 
lukhita 

7 ikam cha hpim hedisameva upasakanamtikam mkhipatha 

te pi cha upasaka anuposatham yavu 

8 etameva sasanam visvamsajutave anuposatham cha dhuvaye 

ihke mahamate posathaye 

9 ySti etameva sSsanam visvamsayitave njanitave cha 

ivatecha tuphikam ahSle 

10 savata vivasayatha tuphe etena viyamjanena 

hesneva savesu kota-vi^avesu etena 

11 viyamjanena vivasapayatha 

II 

[KADSAMBi] 

I [Dev5nam][p]iye anapayati 
Kosambiyam maham[a]ta 
a [sa]ma[ge ka]te 

sa[m]gh[a]si no I[a]hiye 

3 [samgham bhajkhati bhikh[u] vfa] bhikhfulni 

va [se pj] cha i j l j 

4 [o3dat[3.]m dusam [sajoarndhapawtu a[nava1sasfj alvFal- 

sayiy[e] 

^ Restore DevSnampiya 
’ I e , PStaliputra 

’ Restored by Boyer as " So roAi;;i! ” 

‘ Read by Venis 
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III 

[SaSchi] 

p 

2 [y]a bae[ta] ^ 

[gh];e - mage ’ ka^e 

3 [bhijkhynafm] cha bhi[khim]inam ch[a] ti [p]uta-pa- 

4 [po]tike chani[(la]m[a-su]n]yi]ke 

ye samgham ’ 

5 bh[a]khati blukhil va bhikhuni va odata- 

6 m dus[an]i sanam[dhapayjitu ana[va]- 

7 sasi va[sa]petaviy[e] 

ichha hi me lam- 

8 ti samghe samage chila-thitike siya 

IV 

[Queen’s Edict] 

1 Devanampiya5a v[a]chanena. savata mahamata 

2 vataviya 

e he'ta dutiyaye deviye dane 

3 amba-vadika va alame va dana-[gahje [va e va pi a]nme 

4 kichhi gauiyati taye de'/iye se nai^i 

[he]vam [na] * 

5 dutiySye deviye ti Tivala-matu KaJuvakiye 


G The Coaimemoratht Pillar Inscriptions 

I 

[Rumjiindei] 

1 Devana[pi]3ena Piyadasina lajma vosati-vasabhisitena 

2 atana agadia m^hlyite hida Budhe jate Sakyamuni ti 

3 sila vigadabhl cha kalapita sila-thabhe cha usapapite 
4rhida Bhagavam jate ti 

Lummim-game ubahke kafe 
5 afha-bhagiye cha 

’ Restore bhciavc, as in Sar M P E, 1 3 
• Restore saritghe 
’ Restore samage, as in 1 8 
‘ Hultzyh restores vinali =Sans vtjflaplt 
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11 

[Nigliva] 

Devanamptyena Piyadasina lajma chod 3 Cavasa[bli]:[si]- 
t[e]n[?L] 

2 Budhasa Konakamanasa thube dutiyam vadhite 

3 sibhisitena * cha atana agacha mahjfite 

4 papite - 


H The Ca\^ Inscriptions 
I 

[Nigrpdha] 

t lajina Piyadasma duvadasa-fvasabhisitena] 

2 [ij^am Nigoha-jkubha di[na Ajfvjkehf] 


[Khalatika Hnji,] 

I la3ma Piyadasma duva- 
^ 2 dasa-vasabhisitena’iyam 

3 Inibha Khalatika-pavatasi 

4 dma [AjmJkehi 


[Kh.'O.atika Hill, No 2] 

1 4 aja PiyadasI ekunavj — 

2 sati-vasa[bh]isi[t]e ja[lagh]o- 

3 [sSgama]thata [me] ijyam kubha] 

4 sn[p]i[y]e Kha 3 M,-). ’ 

5 na * 


! f restored vfsaii-vasSbhtsitena, as m»I i o ( Rummmdei P I 
Bflhler restored ^Is-thabhe cha xmpspttc after I 3 of Rum P J 
Kestore Khalatikapavaiasi ^ 

‘it* ‘r,’"",™'' ‘ 

" »#!)'= »». i,. " S'*™ L"”"'' If't" 

there is room in the vacant space of the mscjintian for 
not tm letters as supposed by HnlW ^ ^ 
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ON THE SCRIPT, DIALECT. AND GRAMMAR OF THE 
' INSCRIPTIONS - 

The Asokan Inscnptions arc written in two scripts known as 
Kharo5{.hi and Brahmi The former is a cursne senpt written 
from nght to left, and is traced to a Semitic origin, the Aramaic 
senpt, in which wrote the clerks of the Achaememan Emperor, 
Danus, of Persia, as distinguished from the monumental cunei- 
form in whicli are wntten that great emperor’s inscriptions at 
Persepolis, Nakslii-nistam, or Bchistun SjUnin Lost calls the 
senpt Kharostri after the name of the countr> of Kharo$tra ]ust 
outside India, where it was first traced One pcculianty of this 
senpt IS that it docs not mirk /org % ow els Of the Asokan inscnp- 
tions, only tliose at Sliahbargarhi and Mansehra, and the short 
note of the scribe, Ciiapada, at the end of the Mj'sorc ^crslons of 
the Minor Rock Edict II, arc wntten in this senpt. 

The other inscnptions of Asol a arc all wntten in the popular 
Brahmi senpt running from left to nght, the parent of all Indian 
senpts, including Burmese, Tibetan, and c%cn Sinhalese But 
even thi'" senpt Buhler has sought to trace to a Semitic source, 
and" ,, introduction in India to her trade with Mesopotamia 
dating from about,Soo n c The connection of Brahmi wath a 
Semitic prototjpo is, howc\cr. far less ob\ious than that of 
Kharosthi wath \ramaic, ’and is now being wadclj disputed 
Cunningham first disputed it on tlie ground that Bniliml, unlike 
the Semitit senpts, was alwajs waatten from left to nght But 
Buhler has shown liow fBroliml, loo, was onginally waatten from 
nght to left, of which relics arc traced in c\en the Asokan inscnp- 
tions ifi the rc\crscd forms of certain single letters hkc dh, i, and 
0, and of certain conjunct consonants like ipa, s(a, and t^a, which 
arc waatten as if tlicy were p(a, fsa, and pa, or in such words as 
dhrarra, krama, and mriigo for dharma, karma, and m^rgo The 
theory of the indigenous ongin of tlie Brrdimi has, nevertheless, 
been stoutly maintained bV some scholars on the strength of 
certain prehistonc waatings traced on pnmitnc potterv' recently 
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discovered m some caims m the Nizam’s ^mmion, which very 
closely resemble the Asokan characters \ 

It IS, however, quite clear that for both vhe scnpts and the 
alphabets in the developed forms m which they-°-->^f^nn d-^j d 
m the inscriptions of Asoka, we must allow/ior the tim^ 
taken in sucS development They must have bem developng 
for centimes before we come to their finished forro^ m the tune 
of Asoka. And this fact should be taken mto j^iount in its 
beanngs on the ongm of the Brahmi scnpt, or/*which there is 
besides a large body of very old,evidence froiil'S Ve^c work like 


the Saiapaiba BrShnuina which knows of distmctions of number 
and gender, from Panmijand from the Vviaya Pitaka, all pomtmg 
to the antiquity of wntuig m Ind^i. 

The diSerences of form and grammar exhibited m the Edicts 
show that they were composed m tivo broadly distinguished 
dialects One of these may be called the Easlern, repreemted m 
the Dhauh and Jaugada Rock Edicts, as also m most of the 
Pillar Edicts It may be recogmsed by its chief pecuhanties of 
havmg nom. smg me, / for r, loc. s m -ast, and conjijncts assimi' 
lated. The other dialect may be called It'’ cstcrn, aud is repre- 
sented m the Gunar version of the Edicts, with its special 
features, among them, of havmg nom s m o, the use of r, pr, ir 
and loc s in -amln 


The Eastern dialect was the standard and official language of 
Asoka's court, and se’wed as a sort of lingua franca for his whole 
empire, adrmttmg onl3' of minor vanations mtroduced by local 
speech, such as may be noticed m the language of the Kalsi 
Edicts m the north, and of Mysore m the south Kalsi shows a 
vendency to lengthen the final a, and a pecuhainty in its treat- 
ment of sibilants The Mysore inscriptions do not s'ffishtute 
/ for r, and use the palatal and cerebral nasals (as in 
prdnesit) ^ 

Western language, the local vanafions arc noticed jii 
“^/"^tiazgarhi and Mansehra versions of the Edicts, iihere 
we tod illustrated what was probabl3' the offiaal court language 
01 Viceroyalty of Taxila. One stnkmg feature in tha language 
m Gunar, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra is its SaiJskntiSins such as 
ptura This was due, however, not to the scribe’s know- 
iedge of S^knt, as is readily supposed, but because thc> local 
iMguage of those places ivas m some respects more archaic, and, 
merefore, nearer to Sansknt than Pah or the Magadhi of the 
■tostem inscriptions 

The Eastern, or the standard, language of the Asokan inscnp- 
Uons may be descnbed m a general w^y as Magadhi, provided it 
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IS understood that it |s not exactly the orthodox MagadhI Praknt 
of the grammar, or /if the dramas For instance, while Asoka's 
MagadM knows oiw of the dental sibilant as m snsiJsa (Kalsi, 
only, usmg sususfi, the Magadhi Praknt proper has only the 

It is e\iden\ that the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi ^d Mansehia 
reductions is /much nearer to Sansknt than the dialects of the 
other versions of the fouiieen edicts At the same time, as 
Michelson haV pomted out, this dialect cannot be regarded as a 
mere lineal ,d^^jendant of Sansknt It presents certain forms 
which estabhsh its'aflSmty to Avestan rather than Sansknt , e.g 
ahkrdtam (G ) , sttsrusa, sttsrusatam (G ) correspondmg to 
Avestan sttsrttsemno , G srunartt, Shb Krtmeyti, and M iruneyit, 
which agree with Avestan suritnaoiU in structure as opposed to 
Sans irinoU Side by side with these archaic forms, this dialect 
also presents many recent ones, MagadJnsftts, ear-marks of the 
Middle-Indtc (Praknt) stage of development, such as the assuni- 
lation of stops of one order to those of another order These 
Magadhisms occumng m the G , Shb , and M recensions give the 
impression that they were sunply taken over bodily from the 
ongmal MS and were really foreign to the spoken vernaculars 
of those locahties The ongmal MS of the edicts was composed 
in a dialect which was essentially the same as that represented 
m the Dhauh, Jaugada, and Kalsi recensions of the fourteen 
R E . and m the six versions of the P E, The Shb , Man , and 
Gimar redactions are translations, mcorporatmg elements bor- 
rowed from this ongmal, the Magadhan dialect, the ofiScial 
impenal language, which must have been flnderstood even where 
it was not spoken as a vernacular It may be noted that there 
are traces of Middlc-Indtc even m the Rigveda so far ^ phonetics 
are concerned, while Epic Sansknt teems ivith Middlc-Indtcistns 
mpjvjkilogically Thus the fact of the matter is that the dialect 
/l Shb and M hardly belongs to the Middh-Indic (Praknt) stage 
of development, arid geographically this is just what may be 
expected ' 

InadentaUy it may be noted that the theory generally held 
that during the penod of the composition of the Vedic hymns two 
distinct groups ol Indif dialects were developed and separated by 
an uncrossable gulf does not thus seem to be probable by this 
analogy of the Asokan dialects If it is not possible to draw hard 
and fast hnes in the time of Asoka, why should we assume such 
for earher times ? The conclusion of the matter, as put by 
Micnelson, is that Sansknt, though not m the very form m which 
it occurs m hterature, was a truly spokm vernacular Even the 
late classical Sansknt canfiot have been w’hoUy artifiaal the 
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existence of such an enormous literature necWartly presupposes 
a large audience who normally spoke a lanjmage that did not 
diSer from the written one too violently That the audience 
belonged to cultivated circles of society goes without saying 
Thus the Asokan dialects throw interesting hght orTtne 
and difficult questions of the genetic relationship o/the Middle- 
Indtc (Praknt) dialects [see Mic’ elson’s wntings, specially Tn 
JAOS, 30 and 33, on which this note is based] I 
The dialecbcal peculiarities and vanations of tbr inscriptions 
may be illustrated by the foUoinng t)'pical evrnixfies * 


Sanskrit 

kipgah 

MayfliSh 

Vntfah 

Sthitvi 

ChlfatsS 

Aba 

TSdn&xn 

PoliodcSB 

Atyayilam 

Gribastha 

Mfitain 

Vfujtcna 

Vistntena 

Pfithivyam 
AdhiknybL 
Pantyajya ’ 

Tosah 

Dujpiativefcfj’am 

Nityam 

Satyam 

Dnjlcara 

Avaiodhane 

ItfDdraka 

Uia 

Kjanutom 


West Asokan 
MagofG) 
mnigo (S ) 
UoratC), . 
mojura (S ) 
Vrachhtt (G ) 
ruchhani (M ) 
Tithiti (S) 
Chlklcbia 
Eta 
Taiise 

Pinmdesu (G ) 
AchSjike 
Giabatba, 
gbaiasta 
Mute, roatam 


Vistatana (G ) 
vistntena (S ) 


Panchajitpa (G ) 
panfajitu (S ) 
Toso 

Nicbe(?) 


Dukare 

dukaiarh 

Orodhanamhi (G ), 
orodhanaspi (S ) 
Chhudalta (G ), 
Khndralta (S ) 
Idba, la hida 
Chhamitave. 
Ksamanaye 


East Asokan 
Mig# 

Majuli 

LukhSili 

Chithitu 

Chilosa 

Heta 

TSdise 

Pnladsen (K ) 

Abyayike 

Gahatba 

Mate 

VyuthenS, 

vimthena 

Vithatenfi 

Pnthaviyam 

Adhigichya 

Palitidilu, 

palibjitu 

Dose (K ) 

Dupativekhe 

Nilwaiii (K ) 

Nlcuarfi 

Sache 

Dukale 

dukalam 

Oiodjianasi * 

Wmdaka 

Ida hida 
Khaniitave 
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grammar Both tl/e Western and Eastern dialects come under 
a common grammar, the grammar of the Magadhan court lan- 
guage of Patahpulra. This grammar may be outhned as follows 
•^ife^ferfflce to the declension of (a) Nouns and Adjectives, 
(b) Pronouns, (c) Numerals, and (d) Verbs, as illashated m the 
mscnptions / From this outhne are onutted those forms which 
do not show any departure from Sanskrit 

\ 

' '(k). nouns and adjectives 


, I MASCULINE AND NEUTER 



Non 

Au^ 

Ins 

Daf 

Ahl 

Gen 

Loo, 

(L) In M 








Stag 

Sam5je^ 

Janam 

Dhanunena Ath&ye* 

Viyam 

Janasa 

Vijitaii* 

phale (a ) 

pSpam (a ) 


jaaate* 


Plor 

Amts. 

Pulisiol 

Devehl 

— 

— 

Devinam 

Athesu 


lukliini»(n) yuUnl* 

(n) 





IL) In i 








Stag 

Piyadasl, 

— 

Piyadasiai 

Piyadasine 

Suvamaa 




Plur 

„asamati (a.) 
Asinava HathTni 

LfiJThl 


gWte 

Nfitloam 

ilitiso 


gimlnl 







(n.) 







11) In -u 








Sing 

Sldhn, 


— 


Hetute’ 

— 

PlmS^’asuDe, 

b»hu(n.) 






bahoQe (a.) 

Plur 

Bnlillnl(n ) 

— 

BahQht 

— 

— 

GqIQbud 

Gulosu, 







bahOsu ( 0 .) 

7 ) In nn 








Sing 

Laja, 

At&nani, 

Lfljlni* 

LS]tne. 


UJine,» 

— 

kflmmft 

Dima 

ataoi 

atane, 

— - 

atane. 



(IL) 

in.) 

kammana 

kaminaoe 


kammasa 




(m) 



(n.) 


Plor 

UJlne 

(n) 

UJThi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tv ) In -f 







Sing 

Pita 


Pitini 





MatU 

Matari, 

bxit nati 
panatl 


bhitlni 




pi tori 


r Plur 

Natdle 

^ — 

— - 

— 

~ 

KfiUnam 

Pitku. 







bhatlnam 

Ditlsu 

vL) In 1 



r 





Sing 

\ afo (n*) 
Inst bnQye 


— 

Dighivuse 

— 

— 

— 


has -a ia KarUUkikara, S andG have xisniUy *0 umijo jeno K abohasSdtj^ 
pvto htislnputo 

As reeards dcuL, we ha\ e such iorms as saiha u (Br }, anusiiaruiih (K,), danS (Mas ), taiana (M.) 
S and G have tisuoUy 
*G^ias Sya as In alhSyv 

G have to ni \n muhJiolo , G hksvyamjamtio 

• Also xnjite (S ), vijliamkt (G } and xnjayaspi, viniUufn (M tod G ) G has also Paloltp^d/ 

‘ We have also such forms as jiiJl hSldpitd, hpiptiS as Dom* pL, seat 

•G hasyafe. 

’ S , G have hetuio ^ 

• RSna (G ) 

• i?^no (c ] 

/ 
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2 FEMININE 


(l)In-J 

Sloe 


Phir 


• 

(U-lim 

Slaf 

Plnr 


Ncm. 

Ate, 

Iru, 

Dot, 

Abl 

Gen 


SustUl 

^osQsam 

Sasibiyi 

yiy® 

Tokbasilito 

Dutlyiye 

Samiparamf 

thiyc, 

piliiiye, 

paniaye, 

parisilyaiii 

AmM — 

ppjgkj, 

palhi, 

iiuliWyo(G ) 

1 

• 


• 

# 


TIM, Stnibodhl, 

pdti 

yn<^M fMiStlfn 

J^loxshlhiyi DUanuna 
ouuthJflJ 

NllhjU)-3, 

btutlyA 

Vadhiyt, 

vadhJjri 

(K*) 

Ujenlte 

DevTye 

Devinam 

bUi^lnam 

bboglninS 

Kosambiyam 

TottUyam, 

■nsiyam 

CbatDm 

misIsQ 


(6) PRONOUNS 


Sm 

Act, 

/ni 

Da 

Ahl 

Ceru 

iM 

(L) tii Pmen 

Sing Htlam, Mam 

abtm 
(S IL G) 

Mn. 

IMTi, 

miy», 

mamaya 


Mamale 

Me 

mama 


Pier Maye 

Aphe, 

QpbexU, 

DC (G) 




Aphilcam, 

ApbesQ 
oe ( -■no} 

(U.) 2 nd Pmm 

Phxr Tuphe Tapbe, 

tupbenl, 
ve 

(Ifl.) Vmemtirahpe Prmovn la , eUt 
Sing 


Vc 


TupbUkam 

lui«ka 

IRu.] 

• 

Tuphesu 

Mase. S« So 

Etam 

Etcna, 

Etiye 


Etasa 

Tax! 

(S.G), 

esc 

Lim 

eUna 

(Ru.) 

twin 

etlya 

(Ru.). 

taye, 

ettya (G ) 


ettsa (S.), 
tnsa 
(tain, 
tasl K.) • 

etambL 
tamhl (G 
ta4i(K.) 

Fan. £sS 

tS 

Tam 

— 

Ttye 

e 

• » 

— 

Nwt Se, 

«se, 

«a, 

EUm, 

tom 

u 

“ 




• 

etam(S.) 

Plur 

Umc. Se, tt, 

Fem. Eli U 
(a») 


Tcbi 



EUnam, 

tesam, 

lmra(S.) 

Unam 

Eton, 

tean 

Kent £tiu 
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Civ ) Dfmmsiraltvi Pronom 

Acc 

a\atr tma. 

Jns 

etc. 

Dot 

Gm 

Lac 

stag 

Masa 

]>'ai9 

ayo (5 ) 
2ytm (G ) 

Imam 

inunai 

(G Br, 
Sd.) 

Imiyt, 

lma£a 

iifllsa(S.) 

(G) 

Fern. 

f 

lyam 
ftjram 
(S. G) 
aylCa M.) 

Imam 


Im^je 

miya 



Neut 

ly-any 

jya (S . >t) , 

WS) 

imam 

fdam (S.. G } 

Imam 

iyj*m 

idam 

t 



JmajI 

Plor 

Mast 

Ime ^ 



Iroebi 

{ z 

- 


^etlL Imini 

(v ) ReUtiw Ptvnoun 






SlDff 

Mast 

yt t 

yo(S,G) 

yam 

'cna 

eEia 

— 

yasa 

au 

asi(K) 

— 

Ftm, 

>i.a 

yam 

— 

— 

— 


NtoL 

Yte, 
yam (yai 

am 

yt c 
'i'am 
(J-a) 
am 





Plur 

Masc 

Ye e 

— 



V«am 

Ytsu 

pem. 

Yi(C) 






Neul 

Yim 

Sai 



f 




(c) NUMERALS 


J, aijha 

10 

dasa, ' 

I eke, 


da^a (S M ) 

ikam (Sn ) 

12, 

duvadasa 

ij, diya(}ha- 


dbadasa (G ), 

2, dusc 


badaya (S ) 

dUST fS ) 


=bada5a {HI7 ) 

dvo, dve (G ) 

J3 

tedasa, tr^aia (il ) 

2j adhabyani. 

’3 

chasTidasam cbodasa (Nig) 

3 timni, 

15. 

pamnadasa panichadasam 

trayo'fS ), 

19. 

ekunavisati 

tn (G ) *’ 

20 

vfsab 

4 chatu 

25 

pamnavisati 

chatali 

26 

sadu\2sati 

chature (S f, 

27. 

satavTsatJ 

chatporo (G ) 

5*5 

sapamna- (?) 

5 pamchasu 

100, 

sata , iata (S . JI ) 

(loc) 

1000 

sahasam, yahafa (K ), 

6, sasu (S JI K loc) 

8, atha asta (S ) 


sahasra (S , M , G ) 
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1 


( d ) \Ti;RBS 


Present Jndtcsltve 

is( Person 

SiDg Icbba-tni 


2nd Person 


P)ur 


PapunStha 


3rd Persgn 
Ichhab, 
mamnate 
(dtmanepndani) 
dukhlyab {passive) 
Ichhamti 
alabhiyamti 
aralAare (G ), 
{passive) 


2 Iinperalae 

Sing —i 


Plur — 

3 Optative 

Sing Alabheham 

\T3cheyani 

Plur Patipada>ema 


4 iorisl • 

Sing Husam 


PIu?. 


5 Future 

Sing NikhSmayisaml 
likhSpajTsam (G ) 
PInr — 


' SnsQsatu, 
susmsatam 
{atin ) 

LekhSpayStha Anupatipajamtu, 
also pativedetu 

Patipajeya 
pa^ipajetha 
{atin ) 
PSpnnevu, 
pSpuneyii (J ) 
sususera 
{Shn ), 
hamfieyasu 

Nikhami 
nildiamitha 
\'ai)hitha 
hutha (obit ) 
Nikhamisii 
Diyasu 

lochc5U 
husu, 
alabhiyisu 
{passive) 

Vaijhtsab 

Va^hi^amb 
• drabbisare 
{passive) 


6 Perfect, of which the only examples arc aha ’ and oydyo^ 

7 Causative vacihayab, i-a^heb anapayami anapemi vi\5 
sJpayStha {imf'eralive pi ) 

8 Participle (1) Present Active Stuff Norn anupa(Ipa]amtam 
samtain (samto G sato S ; G Aoj kaioto karato (/rom 'kiranto ') and 
kam=:karum (tathS kanl acting thus frgm 'kurvan ), Gen aiatasa, 
'Plur tijtamto 

{h) Atmanepadam bhumjamJLnasa {gen) sameni {nom pi ) — 
" amisa samSna mumsS ’ also in -muia,' palcaniamincnS sampati- 
pajamlne \ ipa(ip5dayamluehi 
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~ Present Pasnve vijmamane, amivekhamane 
(m) Past Paiitctples (a) tILta, (6) npagate, vistnta (S ), (c) SyatS, 
niJdutS yutam, Sladhe, (d) dinme, dioi 

(tv) Past Participles Causative (a) sa.vite snkhayite, (&) likhSpitS, 
nijhapajnta, (c) sJvSpite {double caus ) 

(v) Future Participles Passive {a) from 'tavyam" kataviye, sotaviyi 
{fetfi ), hamtaviyaiu {neut pi ) , causative — ^nijhapetaviyc v5s5petaviye , 
G has -tavyam ai i»! prajDhitavyam Jochefavya (/dm ) latnvyo (mas ) , 
S has kata\'a, praynliotave (b) From ' -aalya ’ asv5samy3 (c) From 
“ya" kachaiii dekhiye, chafave, p0jetay3. (G ) =pfljayitavya 

9 Jnfimifje (a) mjl'apayitave, ^adhayita\ e, papotave , (b) arSdhetn 
(G ) from acc -turn , 

10 Gerund par^jitn, ka^u, sntn sanmamdhapayitu (/rom -tvj"), 6i(/ 
G has "-tpa as tn panchajitpa dasayitpS ( Jcxdietpa SrabhitpS , S has 
an additional form tn -b, as tn tisbti alocheb dra4eb (M ) We have 
also a lew lonns from ' -ya, -tya " as tn Sgacha, adhigichya apaha^a * 


^ Tlus note xs based on the masterly and comprehensive study of 
the subject contamed m Hultzsch's Corpus I I vol 1 chh vi-ja, 
and IS also mdebted to the outlme of Asokan Grammar formmg 
pp xxv-incxvii of Woolner's Asoka Text and Glossary 
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Acctsston &nd coronaboii dates, it, 

' 37 . 39 - 11 . 44 ^ , 
Administration, Asoka on, 121-2 
Administrative orders 35 
Aged and in6nn [see Old) d 
Agnibralimfi nephew of Asoka, 8, 
9, 10 45 ijoti 
A]ant5 fresco at, 3d 
Ajlvikas 3 31 65 101, 100, 210 , 
caves granted to, 37, 64, 8i, 
89 2C3 206 

Akbar emperor, 1, 14, 86, 199 n 


Alakadeva 33 

Alexander of Epims, 29, 40, 166 
Alfred, of England 2 
AIt}avcuaift 67,118 
Allahabad, Asokan pillar at, in- 
scribed by Gopta emperor, 
88 n 

Allahabad-Kosam Pillar, inli, 15, 86 
199 It 

Almshouses 200 

Ambassadors or envoys (dUlas) to 
foreign states, 29, 30 34 «, 
36 38 56. 78 « , 163-g first 
political, tnen religious 169 « 
AnSgafa-b/iaySnt, 67, 118 
Ananda, 27 


Anantavannan, long, 89 
Andhras 2r 29 168 
Animal fights, 129 n 130 n 
Animal branding and castration re- 
stricted, 21-2, 184 , — life, 
sacred 72, J75 — slaughter 

prohibited, 20 23-a 39, 43 62, 
66 69, 180-4 192. 193, 211 
Animals kindness to, 22 70, 72, 

103, 175 

Anta-Mahimdl>ts, 42, 56, 173, 211 
Anlas, 1411, 140-1, 166-771, af 
(see Borderers) 

Antelopes or deer, 20, 38 62, 130, 
1B2 « 211 


Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia, 
29, 56, 166 


Anbothos Soter, 78 « ^ 

Anbochos Theos of byna, 15, 29, 

• 38, 56, 166 

Apa^va, 35 , , , ^ 

AparSnta or Aparantaka, Western 
India, 33. 34. i°4. ' 4 °. >67 « , 

' 168 71 

Arachosia I2. 15 
Aramaic senpt, 246 
Ana, 12, 15 
Arthur of Britain, i 
AsandhlimtrS, chief Queen of 
Asoka, 8, 9, 45 46 
Asceticism fn Asoka 's bme, 1^-4 
Ascebes. (BrShmaijas and Stam- 
anas), Asoka and, 20, 39, 65, 
77, 152, 190, 210 , behavionr 
to, 69, 70 103, 135, 141, 155. 
ijB 163 192 , classes of, 

141-2 71 , five ways of serving 
135 n 141 2 , none among 
Yonas 164 

Asoka the Righteous King (105) 
not fully interpreted, vii , 
place m history, i, J04-5 , la 
legend, 1-2, 104-5 . inscnp- 
bons as autobiography, 2 , 
parentage, 2-3 , Ajlvika influ- 
ence on parents 3 , Viceroy at 
Ujjam or Tflxila 3,4 51,125, 
seizes and holds throne at 
PJ{alipntra 3, 44 , disputed 
succession 3 4. 44 , legends 
- of cnminahty and tl;eir mobve, 

4- 5 62 , jjivo for relabves 
shoiviB in legends and Edicts, 

5- 7. 7i'2. 116, 135, 136 137, 
243*4. 158. 163, IQO-I, 4:00-1 
brothers as Viceroys 6 51 123, 
125 71 , relabons with younger 
brother, 6-7 brother as Vice- 
regent and monk, 7, 44, 45, 
52*2. 63 , family and connec- 
ions, 7-9 domestic and pubhc 
events dated, 9-10, 37,1 39 41, 
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44-6, 214 , age at accession and 
coronation, 11 ro>-al titles 
and their ongin, 11-12, 105, 

108 , empire, e-stent of 13-16 

50 144, 171 , tours of inspec- 
tion 16 20 50, 55 152 , srar 
with Kalinga — Asoha on war’s 
cruelties, 1O-17, 37 162-5 

embraced Dharma and non- 
violoncg, 17-18, 20 1, 22-3 

76 1! , 108-9 162-3, 165-6 

213-14 , conversion to Bud- 
dhism, I7-I8r 23, 37. 41. 45. 
62-4, 108 9 214 , propagandist 
activities, 18 4o8-g 162-3 

conception of the Edicts 18 19 
25 6, 185, 186 S , changes in 
life and habits 19-20 61 

130, 150-1, 1S5 cruel amuse- 
ments (merry-makings) pro- 
hibited 20, 38 62, 129-30 , 
eschews politics for religion — 
bases empire on Right, not 
Might, 20-1 22-3 167-9 pro- 
hibits animal slaughter 20, 21 
38, 39 61, 66 128-30, 135 137 
158, 175 lSo-2 restnets 

branding, castration fish kill- 
ing, etc , 21-2 39 61, 183-4 . 
humamtanan measures — pub- 
hc works, 22, 38 39 131-2, 
188-9 . not a monk but server 
and temporal ruler of the 
Samgha, 23-4 45 46, 63-4, 

109 non 117-19, 190, 193, 

194. 199 200 Buddhist pro- 
paganda — processions and 
shows 24-5 39 136-7 , ■ pious 
tours ’ institiitod 26-8, 39 46, 
61, 63, 150 3 periodical tours 
by officials 28 9 38,”^ 123-6, 
133-4 i Welfare Officials, 
Dhapna-Mahamiltras, an Aso- 
kan concepbon 29-31 37, 

38-9 40, 42 43, 54, 56, 61, 74, 
139 44 1S8 194 6 super- 

cusors of women 31, 39 43 56 
143-4, 160, igo-i missions of 
peace, goodwill and social scr- 
vnee to foreign countnes, 29, 
:i-2. 35 6 38 56 77-8 139-41 
1O5-6 , missions — details from 
the legends 32-4 misoions — 
evidence of relics and inscrip- 
tions, 34-5 , sea-going fleet. 


36 , pubheaboa of Edicts 
dated 36 37, 214 , measures 
passed before the Edicts, 38-9 , 
chronology from Edicts 36-7 
39-43, 214, and from legends 
44-6 dcath-of Asoka, 37, 46 , 
tradition of his last days, 
37 n his Civnl Service 42 
56-7, 58, 127 146, 160 173, 
*77. 287 , builder of nhiras 
and chailyas, 45, 79, 80-1 
82-3 152 n , a self-limited 

autocrat paternal monarch 
ijad hard-working king, 48-9 
50 144-S 151-2 , govxrnment, 
imperial and local — his per- 
sonal share 54-5 Kings 
council or cabinet. 55 135, 

147-8, fear of schism 55 64 6S, 
orders against schism, 193-S, 
199 200 , Kmg s orders— iow 
issued, 55 , frontier policy and 
administration 57-8, 123-6 

126-8 , imperial policy 58-9 
127, 136 165-6 , personal re- 
ligion — Buddhism 60-4 68-9 
108-9 170 n , 183-4 190 pub- 
lic religion — Toleration 64-6, 
681 72-3 101 111-12 n, 135, 
136 149 152 155 160 185, 
190 192 Dharma of the 

Edicts — moral law— essence of 
all religions 68-78 loi ongi- 
nality of Asofc? s message and 
terminologj', 72-5, 113 238. 
154-5. 156 157 '57-8 159-60, 
173-4, '75 6 192 , hi3 behef 
m the other world 75, 121, 149, 
156, 169 170, 172, 180 193 
his Dharma the basis of a nm- 
vemal religion 75 7, 159-61 , 
as builder and improver of 
cities 79 Bo 94-6 , stupas or 
topes 80-3 68 105-6 pillars 
and their ti-insport, S3-S, 89-92, 
92-3 cave dwellings, 89 205 
206 imgation works, 93 4 , 
capital, palace and park at 
Palaliputra 94 7 Asokan art. 
cssentiallj Indian 9S loo 
social conditions of his tune, 
101-6 

Asoha-aiadana 4 17911 

Asokan scholarship, growth of ic, 
XI 
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AsDlcan script, lost knowledge of, 
vii , romance of its rediscovery, 
viii XI , two lands of, 102 (see 
BrShml, Kharos\lii) 
jliman, in Brahmanism, 66 ft 
Antooacy, limit^ in Hindn polity, 
47-9 

Avestan a£6mties to Western dia- 
lect of the Edicts, 248 
Aynpail, 45 


Balrat M R.E , x, 13-14, 117 b 
B aJchia, pillai near, 86 e 
Klapapijitav^r Samndra ii(Tfi 
Ban^i-Sastn, Dr A P , on dam- 
aged ca\e inscnpticms, 206 « 
IBanyan shade trees, 22, 39. 18S 
Barabar hill caves described, 89 . 
first visited, vui , granted to 
Ajlvikas 37, 81; 205 2 o5 (see 
Cave InscnptMns I, U. Ill) 
Bama, Dr B M ,~xi .new \new of 
Edict chronol^, 43 « , on 
positioh 'of J} R.E 1 , 213 , 
other citations, non, nSu, 
147". I 79 «. l8rn, tSSn, 
202 n 

Beadon C xi , 

Behaviour, 65, 69 70-1, Ji6, 157^ 
163 192 

Benares, 85, 95 n 
Besnagar, 97, 98 

Bhabru or Bairat No 2 Rock Edict 
Aimotated tianslation 117-19, 
Asoka’s address to the Samgha, 
37. 43 67 117, 210 Asokas 
autfaonty implied 54 60, rig , 
canonical texts prescribed by 
Asoka, 67 118-19, declares 
faith in Buddhist Tnmty 1177 
discoicij' of Edict, IX loca- 
„ *4 117 a text 217.18 

BhadrasSra, 33 

Bhandarkar, Dr D R. xi (on) 
Asoka’s boiToliing from Jain- 
ism, 71 n Buddhist influence 
on Western thought 771) 
chrenology 41 „ Ktzior Rock 
Eth^ 14 peoples named 
in Edicts 14011, 168*1 , Sam- 
l>odJ„ 26 11 , white elephant 
136*1,137,, 

Bhandarkar Sir R G , cited 29 «, 
202 n ^ * 

M A 


2^7 

Bhaxhut, stBpas at, 8r-2, 88, 132 n 
Bhattiprolu siiipa, 98 
BhMhu, Buddhist monk, qualifi- 
cations of, 23 • 

BhtkkhMgaitka, Asoka a, 23 
BhitS, 88 

Bhitargaon temple, 8S-9 
Bhojateigin, rock, 7 
Bhojas, 21, 29, 168 n , 

BindusSra, father of Asoka, 2, 3, 9, 
13, 44 64-5 B ySn , Brah- 
• mans fed by, 130 » , length 
of reign, 41 , ministry 3 *, , 
Prime Miniistir, 3 *i , 52 , Pnvy 
Council, 55 

Birds protected, 20, 39, 72, 130 
175, 180 181 182 
Bloch, Dr , on the Bharhut rchev o, 
IJ2 fi , Bodhi-Tree 154 n 
Bodh-Gay5, 15 , Asokan chaxtya 
(shnie) at, 152 n , Asoka ’s 
pilgrimage to r8, 26, 27 37, 
46. tfii, 214 , Burmese lascnp- 
tion at, 105 

Bod hi or Bo-Tree at GayS, 4-5 
Asoka \Tsits, ;6, 27, 46, J05 , 
branch sent to Ceylon, 35-6. 
TisyaraksitS s jealousy of, 4-5 
46 105 

Bodhisatt\a, 25, 61 ,t , m sculp- 
ture 203, 204 ,1 

Borderers unsubdued (frontagers, 
i Anias) ij, 2J, 29, 42, 57, j8, 
59 76, 113-- 126-7. 131, 140. 
166, 167,1 

Botanical (physic) gardens, 22, 38, 

58, 132 

Brahmani geese 90 
Brahmamcal law, Asoka and, 66 
Brahmfivarta 112*1 
Brahml»script 34 , original direc- 
tion rerersed 246 parent of 
Indian scripts, 246 source 
disputed 146^ ‘ 

Brahmins brahmans, Brahmapas, 

17 20, 30 31, 39, 65. 101, 103, 
190 "210 fed by Asofca>20 
130*1 mot the caste but 
aScetics, 141 n , putushmen* 
ol schism by 199 *1 
Brotherhood, Asoka 's faith m 21 
59 

Brothers of Asoka, 3 4, 5, 6. 7 fl 
44 45 51 123, 123 *• , 130 *1 
(s« Su-Ima, Tisya VltSsoka) 
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Baddha Gautama (^kyamniu} 
animal symbols of, 61-2 . 
Dharma of 84,000 secbons, 80 
memorials to 79 80, 83, 100, 
201-4 > on the next world 75 , 
pillar mscnption to, 201-4 • 
predicts Asoka’s rule 4 n , 
relics of, 60-r n , 80-1 n , six 
quarters of. 116-7 n 
Buddha KopSkamana (Kanaka- 
mum), 1.27, 37, 63, 81, 84, 88 
103, 205 

Buddha Kiaknchhanda, 84 
Buddhaghosa oiv Asoka’s medical 
aid 152 n , Asoka's way with 
scbismabcs, 64 , Bhtkkhu^a- 
hka, 23 , ideal monk, rig n , 
pea-fowl, 62, 131 n , shows, 
lag « 

Buddhism Asoka's spmtnal new 
of, 66-7 , Asoka's status m, 
23-4 , based on analysis of 
causes 177 r date of Asoka s 
conversion important, 45 , 
effects of Asoka's patronage, 
I , evangelists (ikeras), 32-5 , 
fnndamental tenets, 68 , holy 
places, 27, 100 , image-wor- 
ship a post-Asokan develop- 
ment, 25 , influenced Western 
thought, 77-8 , popular doc- 
tnne, 103 , proofs of Asoka s 
faith m, 60-2 68-9 , texts used 
by the theras 33-4 
Buddhist Church Asoka temporal 
head of, 54 , Asoka’s reputed 
gilts to, 64, 79 , career for 
young aristocrats, 104 . divi- 
sions m, 63 

Buddhist canon'' as selected by 
Asoka 67, ii8-g 

Buddhist Council, second 68 
third, 32, 34, 35, 46, 60-r, 63, 68 
Buddhist monastenes ascribed to 
Asoka, 79 r 
Buddhist Trmity 1 17 
Buddhists 31 65 101 slander on, 
^refuted by Asoka 6-7 
BQblcr editions of the Edicts by , xi 
on ongin of Brahml script, 246 
Bull or ox symbol 62 90, 91 
Burma, high literacy m 102 
Burmese inscription on Asoka 105 
Bumouf X 

Burt Captain T S . n'iu ix 


Cambridge H story of India, cited, 
2411, 40, 45, 56n, 80, 166 f», 
214 , quoted, 31, 47, 68, 97.8 
Capital punishment, 66, 179 
Caponing prohibited, 182 
Carlleyle, x 

Caste subordinatG’to religion 104 
Cave dwellings 89 
Cave insenpbon I (Nigrodha) 
Annotate bans , 205 , grant to 
Ajlvikas, 205 , text, 245 

II (Khalahka Hill) 

Annotated bans , 206 , grant to 
A)lvikas, 206 , text, 245 

1 III (lOialabka lEll No 2) ,, 

Annotated trans 207 , grant as 
ram shelter, 207 , t<^ 245 
Ceremonial True, 73, 153-6 
Ceremomes, 103 , useful aud use- 
less, 153-6 

Ceylon (TamrapainJ, Laika) am- 
basadors to 56 166 , Asokan 
tradibons 2. 20 , medical 
missions to, 132 , mission of 
Mahendra to 33, 35-6 , mis- 
sions to Asoka from, 35, 36 
C h ap j asoka and DharmSsoka. 4, 5, 
17 n , 166 n 

Chandragupta ilanrya, lo 12 
ailnual sports 1301) at work, 
144-511 , capital city, 94-5. 
defeats Selukos 13, 15 em- 
pire, 12-13 , foreign rclabons, 
96 n 100 legendary abdica- 
bon and samtbood 13 , length 
of reign 41, Io\e for the chase, 
150-r n . milestones, r88 n 
Chapada, senbe, 117, 246 ^ 

Chariot races, 230 n 
Chariots and horses, 145-6 n 
Chanty, 31. 190, 191, 200 i, 210 
Charlemagne, i 

ChimmaU, daughter of Asoka, 9, 79 
Chatteiyi, C D, cited. 311, 711, 
S3 « . 35” . 62»j . ii5n iJgn, 
125 jj, 13IJJ, 164 r, iSifi 
Chndcrs on sm m Buddhism, 71 r 
Children, Asoka's loie for his, 6, 
121 , semee of parents by, 69, 
116 135 , subjects regarded 
as, 48 12 1, 127 

Chitaldroog, Mysore Minor Bock 
Edicts at, 13 

Cholas or Chodas, 15, 21, 29, 56, 
131, 166 
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Chronology of Asoka, an , from the 
Edicts. 36-7, 39-41, 214 . Jtom 
legends, 9-10, 44-d 
_ of the Edicts 4J-3, 208-14 
Chnnar qnarnes, 93 
City Magistrates, 28, 56, 123 
Cii^ Servai^ Praiivedakas, 146 , 
Purufas, 42 56-7, 173. 177. 
187, 211 , Yuktas 57, 127-8 n , 
133. J 3 J. *09 . , 

riattAc and castes in Asokan so- 
aety, 103 

Cloister of the mhara 194 • 

Code of Duties [Dharma) 69 71 
Codnogton on Indian ayd Persian 
bell-capitals 99 ’ 

Coins, 97, 98 • 

Commemoratii e Pillar Inscnpbon 
I (RnmmindeiJ 
Annotated trans , 201-4 • 
covery, x , history, 27, 46 , 
locality 14, 27 , teirt, 244 

II (Niglha) 

Annotated trans , 205 , locality, 
14, 37, 28 . text, 24J 
Conquest, milltaiy, abrogated 38, 
38, 163, 16^70 , True or 
Moral (see Dharma-Vtja^a) 
Constantine and Christianity, 1 
Contemporanes of Aqpka, 29, 32, 
40, 41, 56 104. 166 
Coomaraswamy, Dr A K , on 
Indian ' folk art " 97 
Coronation year Asoka s epochal 
date, 11, 37 39-41, 44 214 
Coryate, Tom, on the Delhi pillar, 92 
Council of Ministers, Pnvy Council, 
partfat 55 56, 37, 135, 147 8 
Court, M A viu 
Cow, protected, 21, 182 n , 184 
Cromwell, Oliver, i, 73 
Cunningham Corpus Inscnptt- 
onum Indtcarum, x , discovery 
at Sankisa, 84 n , imitation 
Asokan pillars, 90 11 ; pre- 
Asokan pillars, 87 n , source 
of BrAhml scnpt, 246 , StSpa 
of Bharkui, 61 n , VaisSU 
pillar, 86 weight of Asokan 
pillars, 92-3 

Cnmes, slaughter for, 20 130 

Danus, cursive scnpt of, 246 
thus saith " formula, 108 ft I 


Daiaratha grandson of A)oka 8, 
9. 12, 89 

Dates (soe Chronology) 

David of Israel i 

Davids, Rhys (quoted), 1, 77 . on 
Asoka's treatment of relics, 
81 ti , on ' obedience ' 137 n 
Death sentences days of* grace 
granted, 39 66, 179 
Deb, H K , on phronology 41 « , 
Svashka symbol, 126 n 
Debts of men and^ngs 30 
Deer Park of Bnddha, Asoka s \T3it 
to, 106 

Deimachos, Creek envoy 78 ti 
Delhi pillars removed to, viu, 14 
86 92 93 

Dclhi-Mirath pillar first discovered, 
Vlll JX 

Delhi-Topra pillar viu first to be 
read ix , text used for trans- 
lation, 172 It 

Democracy, never perfectly realised, 
■19 

Deo-Patan, reputed Asokan city, 80 
Dependents, support of 155 it 
Desbtnte, 30, 142 

Devattamptya and Ptyadast royal 
titles 11-12 105, supposed 
degradation of meanmg 105 
108-9 

DevapMa Ksatnya a son in law of 
Asoka 9 79 

Devi, Asoka's first wife 8 9 44 

16 

Devotion firm or constant drtfha- 
bhakhtS 70 150, 162 3 
Dhammacbeti inscnption, 105 
DhammapSlS, upSdhySyS 45 
Dharmfi {see SnbhadrSfigI) 

Dharma, Aryan religious law ac- 
• cepted by Asoka 17 Asoka’s 
five applications of 157 8 « 
common to all religions, 75 6 
conquest of if, 21, 36 38 39, 
16^6, 169 70, defined, 70, 
7611, 174-5 index to as ex- 
pounded in the Edicts 69-70 , 
instruction in 20, *42 , ongi- 
nality of Asoka’s propaganda. 
76 « , pre Asokan 75 « , re- 
gulation by, 74-3 172-4, 192, 
212 , summarised, 42, 70-1, 
186-93 212 , terminology of, 
74 
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Dhanra hpts, religious Edicts ^o, 
74 185 

Df-ama- ^Ta! arrSlras /oresliadow ed 
43. 127 instituted 29 37 
3S-9 40 56 74, 139, iSS 
manj functions of 29-31, 42 
4 ? ^39-44 190, 194-6 200 » 
212 of imperial scope, 54 - 
transfer of judicul functions 
to Rajxikas 178-9 n 
DlianTmral,sita », or Dhammarak- 
33 34 104 

Dhanrc VtjOya moral conquest 
1" 36 3S 74 165-6 169-70 
Dhauli elephant 61 
Dhanli R.E („re Kalinga Rock 
Edict I) 

Dialects o' the Edicts 247-50, 
grammar in common 250 5 
D-darganj, 97 

Diodotns o' Bactnc 40 coin o' 9S 
Dion/sios Greek 'n\o\ 78 r 
Df^aiarrro cited 2 12 33 
District Officers o- divisional com- 
missioners FiudtRl'CS 28 53, 
56 57 134 

Di.-jaieddra cited 3 0 E 9 51 
64 r 65 r Atoka as builder 
79 , Asoka's Buddhism 

nor Ascia s last daj-s 
37 r chronolog> 4.,-6 illus- 
trated in sto"e at SSnchl 105-6 
Domestic ncasurcs P E \TI as a 
rfcnmi of 41 186-03 212 
Domestic o- familj nfc 70 103 
Dundnbhiss3ra(Dddathis5r3) 33 35 
Dntt Snkumar cited 109 « 

Edicts ftSoI,a s a un.que personal 
record 2 chrtfiolog) of, 
20? r^ date events frqm 
coronation ii d''tc of pub’i- 
cation 3O 37 214 epilogue 
to PE f\l V 171-2 e\ag- 
gcra-ion^ ir 2or 130 162 

exp-ess the King s o-dei'’ 55 
few impcr'ec'iois ir 50-1 
gecetr and -purpose ’S-*o 
124 ijo 187 8 geographical 
distribution 13 14 5- gram- 
•ncr oLtlintd -50-5 hoTe 
life in 03 imper'ecjons 
apolog-sed fc' 16 50 171-2 
ndicitc polirv, pn— pl*s an>i 
lavrS 54 166-7 lural Lav 


{Vhanna) of 69-71 peoples 
and places named in 15-16 , 
permanenej assured ig 55 
87 113 r 193 , recitation of, 
54 128 , refer to Asoka by 

title, 12 relatives mentioned 
in 5-6 , scripts of, 246-7 , 
style of g, Upanifads echoed 
in 66 « ri6 n written in 
V ernacular dialects 102,247-50 
Edmunds, A J , 118 n 
EJ-batana, 95 

Elders seniors behavtour to 20 
69 137 152 163 
Elephant JOrest 58 1S4 
^Elephant symbol 61-2 90 gi, gg 
106, 170 r 204 >1 
JElliot Sir Walter ix 
Ellis, Colonel x 
Emperor s mission 22 
Empire of Asoka extent of 13-16. 
50 144, 171 pacifist after 

Kalinga war, 20-r, 22 126-7, 
163 164-6 

Equalitj of States modern doc- 
tnne anticipated by Asoka 21 
126-7 f85 
Essenes 77 n 
Enropean Great War, 20 
Evil, apurya 71 ro3 

Fa-hien cited Asoka and his 
brother 6 Asoka s gift to the 
Church 64 Asoka's hell, 

,, r Bo-Tree legend 5 Bud- 
dhist car procession 25, Dhar- 
mavavardhana 8 51 inscrip- 
tions misread vu-vni legend 
of the 64 oco topes 80-r six 
pillars of Asoka 63 
Fcrg-rh)- 85 204 r 
reminine morals 31 30 
Firoc Shah removes pillars to 
Delhi r4 86, 93 199 r 
Fish pro'ected 21-2 72 175 i8r, 
1S3 

Fleet -a 33 f St x 94 n 
Toilet M P on group life 49 
Torcign missions Asoka s 29 31-2 
33 6 38 56 59 165-9 , ncs- 
sengers of peace goodinll and 
social cervice 77 , names and 
dev'inrtions of missionan-s 
32-4 tlIics and inscnptions 
at Sanchl, 34-5 
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Foreign Office 77, loo 
Forest folks, 57 58 59 76 civi- 
lisation enjoined on 165 
Forgireness of enemies, 20 r, 165 
Forrest, x 

Foncher Rigifimngs of Buddhst 
Art 61 11 , 91 « on sculpture 
at SSnchl 26, 105 
Fitinke 0 , XI 

Freedom of unsubdued peoples con- 
ditional on morality 21,58 59 
127) 165 . • 

Friends behaviopr to" 69 I35 158 , 
fire M-ays of se^unpj 135 n 
Frontier admiaistraboil 57-8, 
126-3, 173-4 ” 

Fuhrer, ), < 

Game forest 146 n 
Gandhara 8, 32, 34, 31 
GandhSras, 13 29 30, 140 
Ganges 95 n 105 
Garu^a symbol 90 91 n 
Gedrosia 12 13 

Gentleness mildness, tnSrdavam, 70 
163 It 170 191 

Gift the True 72 73, 136 «, 157-8 
Gindatta Thera, 7 
Girnar capital of SunSsVra 14 n 
Ji 

Girnar Rock Edict, vui ix 13 
14 >1 , 61 , defaced lines under 
17011 , dialect, 247 
Glory, Trup, 74, 156 
Gnostic sects and Buddhism 77 
Gods popularising ’ the, 24 37 
110-J2 

Gold workings ancient, 107-8 ii 
Goltz on fighbng strength of a 
nabon, 162 *1 j 

Good deeds 71 139 173, 191 
Gohputa, 35 

Goierument by Dharma 74-5 

Goiemors compared to nurses 48-9, 

53 178 independent jurisdic- 
tion of 39 176-7 , neglectful, 
admonished, 53-4, 121-2 
Grammar of the Edicts, 250 5 
Giabtnde kfrtajfiaW, 70 150 
Great Ministers, Mahamdtras, 28 
Greater India, spiritual foundabon 
of 104 

Greek elements, supposed, jn Indian 
art 98 


Greeks Asoka s relations with 77, 
78 « , 100 169 n (and see 

Yavanas) 

Group life increasing 49 * under 
ancient Hindu monarchy, 49- 

50 

Gupta of Benares 27 * 

Happiness Asoka s formula for 
70 r of a King 148-g 11 
HSntfputa 35 * 

Harmony of religions in n 
Hanngton J H viii 
Havell on Persian and Mauryan 
palace design 96 on the 
lotus 90 99 

Heads of Departments Mtikhas, $6 
190 

Heaven svarga objecbi e of Asoka 's 
life '’75 103 156 158 169 
popular presentment of 137 n 
(see Other world) 

Heber Bishop on the Delhi pillar 
92 

Heliodorus 104 
" Hell Asoka 3486 
Hellentshc contemporanes five 29 
32 40 41 36 104 166 
Herches or dissenters pa/axidas 
lor 163 

HiU caves, viu (see Barajhar. Nagaft 
jam Cave dwellings) 

Himalaj-a country 33 93 
Hindu Greeks 104 
Hoarc Captain James \iii 
Hodges ITU 

Home or family life 70 103 
Horse symbol 62, 85 go 91, 202 n 
Horbcultunsts 58 
Hospitals and medical treatment, 

• 22 38 

Householders grihasthas, 103 141, 
190 210 virtues of 103 163-4 
Hultzch XI, 6c ' "authority pa 
Ajpkan ^mmar, 254 it on 
priority of Minor Edict! 212 


213 

on the 

defacer 

of the 

nord 

Ajlvtk^hf ' 

2o 6 n 

other 

citations iiin 

, 114 

116 11 , 

, rrSii 

126 II 

Il 3 n 

140 n 

142 n 

143 " 

r 44 -« 

150 « 

ASS » 

1350 

2 J 7 " , 

160 »i 

163 n 

t65ft 

r68ii 

lytn 

172 II , 

173 « 

*74 

17511 

17611 

17811 

« 79 «. 
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180 «, i8i«, 185 H, j86»i, 
187 ji, 188 «, 189 «, J91 K , 
195*1, 196*1, 199*1, 
201*1, 205*1, 2:8*1 235*1, 

Hunting abolished, 20, 26, 38, 150-2 

Images earned in procession, 25 
Mauryan trade in 25 
Imitation Asokaa pillars, go *1 
Immortality, Asoka’s bebef m 75, 
158 

Imperial government, (J0-3, 54-5 
India, divisions ol 140-1 >1 
Indian Museum 81-2 
^do-Aiyan traditions common to 
India and Persia, 96 *i . 100 
ladraji Pr B L , x 
Injustice, remedymg, 30 *1 , 43, 
121-2, 142-3, aog 

Inscnptions, Asokan romance of 
vu-xi weU-cut letters of 98 
{see Edicts, etc ) 

Inscnptions commemorating Asoka, 

- 105 

Inscriptions, undiscovered, 14 *1 
Inspection tours of, 16, 20, 50 55, 

152 

Intelligence Officers, Pralmiakas, 
146 

Internationalism, advanced, of 
Asofca 58-g 
Isila 13 16, 52 108 
Isipatana (Samath), 27 
I-tsmg cited image of Asoka 
as monk, 64 *1 , monastery 
guests, 23 *1 prophecy of 
Buddha, 4 n 

f- 

Jackson, V H , inscnptions fottnd 
by, 205-6 *i 

Jail dehvenes on coronation day 
39 66 184-5 

Jainism Asoka andf 60, 71 *i , 
Chandragupta and, 13 ,*^foun- 
der of 86 , -works on, 71 *1 
Jams (swNifgranthas) 

Jalanka, a son of Asoka, 8, 9 
Jambndvlpa Asoka's country, 
4 *1 , 105 legendary gift ol, 
' 64 propaganda in, 24, rio^ 
spmtuality of, 112 « ^ 

JanasSna, Ajlvika saint, 3, 64-5 ** 
Jaugada R.E {see Kalmga Rock 
Edict H) 


Jayaswal K P, cited -ci 135*1, 
138*1 147*1, 153*1 167*1 

r68*i, 176*1, 177*1 com- 
pares Edicts wi^ Stnnfis, 
143 *1 , estimat£5 population 
of Kalmga 162 it 
Jeweller's art, 97-8 
Job quoted, 2 
Jones, Sir William, vui 
Judicial reforms 39 


Kabiruddm Shah ix 
Kalhana on Asoka's budding, 79 
'Kalmga Asoka’s only conquest, 
16 date, 37 214 Edicts 
special to the locality 13, 
126 *i , 210, 214 estimate of 
war losses 16-17 162-5, fight- 
ing strength 162 11 pre-con- 
quest followers of Dharma 
75*1, 163 primitive condi- 
tion, 28-9, J04-5 , 'reactions of 
conquest, 77, rS, 19-20, 76 ** , 
J62-5 213 214 , reassurances, 

48, 165 

Kalmga Rock Edict I (Dhauh) 
Annotate 4 trails , 120-6 chil- 
dren 6, 121 , City Magistrates 
56, 123 , dialect 247 , dis- 
co-very, IX , Governors ex- 
horted 53-4, 122-3 < judicial 
inspectors foreshadowed, 123-4, 
208-9 , Kmg’s ordeA, 55, 122 , 
Jocahty 13, 14 *i next world, 
75, 121 , official tours, 28, 57, 
123-6 , ontJymg towns, 15, 16 
123 125 Prmcely Viceroys 
6 51, 123 rectifymg mjus- 
tice, 30 *i , 43 121-2 , text, 

218-20 , Viceroy’s Miiiisters, 
52, 124, 125-6 

Kalmga Rock Edict II (Jaugada) 
Annotated trans , 126-8 , Vhar- 
ina-Mahimalras foreshadowed, 
28, 43 127 208 dialect, 247 
equahty of states, 21, 126 7 
first copied, ix-x , locahty 13, 
14 n , paternal government, 
48, 127 Provincial Gover- 
nors 52 126 recitation of 

Edict, 54, 128 , text, 220-2 , 
Tisya day, 54, 128 , unsnb- 
dn^ borderers, 58, 126-7, 211 , 
Viceroy’s officers, 52, 127 
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Kalsi Rock Inscnpbon dialect 
247 discovered x locality 
13 elephant symbol 61 

170 it {see Rock Edicts IX 
, and X) 

Kambojas ig, 20. 29 30 140 168 
KSflchipura (? Satiyapotra), 15 
KSnta, Pandit KamalS ix 
Kapilavastn 27 , pillars near 84 
Kapis (Kafiristan), 15 
Karma, 103 

KirnvSkl, second Queen of Asoki, 
8 9 144 it Edict of 200-1 
Kashmir, 15. 32 34 , traditionally 
given to the Church 79 , 
vtharas in 79 82 
Kashmir Chrortidt ated 8, 9 
Rassapagotta (Kobputta), 33, 34 
35 

Kathivallhu treatise, 61 
Katia 88 

Kanifimbl (Kosam), 52, 86 , pillar 
at 93 {see Minor Pillar Edict 
11 ) 

Keralapatra (Malabar), 15 ai, 13a 
ivan{illya references Arthaiistra 
compared with Edicts ad 
107 it , 108 it , cattle en- 
closure, 14s . conqueror's 

duty, 161 it conquerors, 
three classes of 165-6 n , 
driukiog bouts, 130 it , ele- 
phant officer 58 , free imports 

132 frontagers 131 ti , 
frontier officers, 57 , game 
forest, 146 it , government 
servants 124 « 12511 127 n, 

133 n . 134 ” guardian of 

trade routes and live stock, 
160-1 11 , hunbng, 151 n , 
jad delivenes, 185 it , kmg 
and his council 148 n , — as 
father 121 n kmg's acbvity, 
148-9 — cabinet, 55 — 

dubes, 146 « , 148 , — orders 
55 108 11 MakSmatras 

107 it 120 it 127 it , 143 it , 
173 *> overseers or inspec- 
tors 146 7 II , protected crea- 
tures 182 it public hnance 

136 n pubhc works 189 it , 
ransom 180 11 , royal for- 
mal® 108 it royal harems 

191 « , secret agents, 57 , 
secretariats 56 11 , segrega- , 
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bon of sects 149 it slaves 
and hireUngs 154-5 11 State’s 
duty to poor and afflicted, 
121 11 , 142 It TSmrapanjl 
132 « tax-gatherer 147 it , 
treatment of prisoners 121 n 
123 It 143 it , Westem’India 
(Aparanta) 141 11 
Kem s Manual of Indian Bud- 
dhism 63 

Kesariya sMpa at '^3 
Khalabka Hill (Barabar Hill), 
205 n {see Cave insenphons 
II HI) » 

KhallS(aka Pnme Minister 3 n 52 
KhSravela of Kahnga, li, 206 n 
Kharos(hI or Kharostn script, ix. 

1 17 II Semibc m origin, 246 
Kindness daya 70 72, 175 191 
King’s care for all, 72, 185-6 
King s dubes 16 50, 144-9 rela- 
bve urgency of, 148 « 

King s highest work, preaching 
Dharma, 72 73 137-8 148, 152 
163 , — orders generally in 
■wnlm? 55 I 47 " 148 n , 
sons, status of 9 191 
Kingship, Indian concepbon of, 47, 
48 , of Asoka democrabc 49 
Kittbe, Captain at Bhanh, ix 
Kodimpnta 35 
KosSmbI 15 {see Kanidmbf) 
Kosikaputa, 35 

Kumarhdevl s tribute to Asoka, 195 
KuntSras and dilahas, 9 
KopSla (Bhamiavivardhaiui), son 
of PadmavaO 8, 9, 45 , Vice- 
roy at Taxila 46, 51, 52 125 n 
ICudmagara or KusinSr^ 27 pil- 
lars at,’ 83 rehes at, 60 n 


LSghulovada, 67 119 
Land revenue 204 • 

Lang^CapbSn ix 
Language of the Edicts Eastern 
ahd Western dialects com- 
pared, 247-50 , gi&mmar in 
common 250-5 original and 
translabon 24S 
Lapidary art 97 98 
Lassen idenbhes Greek kings 
, 166 n 

Launya Araraj pdlar and Edict 
ix, 14 27 86 
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Lannjn Kandangarh piUar and 
Edict, i3l, 14 27-8, 86 
Law a natural grcwth from group 
life 48 sources of 47-8 
Law, ?T , ated 184 ii 
Laws, Asoka's, indicated by tie 
Edicts, 54 

Lay-ifcrsiippers, upasakas, 194, 
196 ti 

Leigh, Captain, s 

Levi, Sjlvain on Deo-Patan, 80, 
on Kharostfj scnpt, 246 
Liberality, 65, 6g, 70 135 , the 
highest ^156 ti 

Life, as valued by Astika, 66, 116, 
211 , boon or gift of, 39 72 

175 

Lion symbol, 62, 83 84 90, 91 
Literacy, high in Asoka's time 
102-3 

Lotus and honeysuckle abacus 91 , 
capital 90, 99 symbol 204 n 
Louis king and saint 2 
Love through moral conquest, 169 
Ltiders, xi cited, 122 n , 165 « , 
17611 17811 179 ft 18911 
Lumbim Garden or Grove (Rum- 
mindei) 27 37, 46, 85 203 n 
Lummim village («# Rummindei) 

Magadha Bihar, Asoka as king of, 
117 intercourse ■Rath Ce>lon. 
36 

MSgadhl, Asokan court language, 
247-B , grammar of, 250-5 
Magas of Cvrene 29 40, 56, 166 
Mahabh&raia cited fire of destruc- 
tion 138 n Jang as mother, 
121 n satnaja as $aiva festi- 
val 129 ft , 

Mahabodkttamia cited 3, 8 
Mahadeva, 33 34 45 ' 

MahS-dharmaraksita, Yonaka 
preacher 7, 33 34, 45 
Mahantaira, sta’nis of, in the Edicts 
and KautiUya 107' r 
MaJ-amaCras, ministers classes of, 
52-3, 56, 120 , duties of 123-6 
127 , Edict references to, 

as guide to chronology 208-10 
MahamSya, Buddhist Madonna, 
202 n 203, 204 11 

MahSiaksita or Maharakkhita, 32, 

34 f 

MaiSr&s^, 33 


Mahavantsa Asokan legends 3, 4, 
7 41, non 130 H , chrono- 
logy of, 9-10 40-1 44-6 

credits Asoka s missions to 
Buddhist Church 32 34 n , 
legend of the 84,000 vthSras, 80 
Mahavamsatlka cited^3, 64 1 
Mahavanaya, 35 
MahaySna Buddhism, 25 
Mahendra son of Devi, 8, 9 10 44 
appomted Viceregent, 45 51 , 
head of Samgha 45 , mission 
' to Ceylon 33 35-6 ordained 
45 I04 1 10 « , sails from 

Pataljoutra, 95 n , visits 
mother 46 

’Mahimsakaman^ala, 34 
Mahisamap^ala, 33 
Majjbantika 32 34, 54 
Maj]hima missionary, 33 35 
Mango gardens or groves 22 39, 58, 
188 200 

Mansehra Rock Edicts x '13, 14 « , 
dialect 247 [see Rock !^ct 
V) 

Mann defines Brahmavarta ii2n 
on sacred law, 47-8 on Yuk- 
itts, 127 fl 
Marcus Aurelius r 
Marshal] &r John Gmie io 
Sancht 35 n , 106 , on Asokan 
sculptures, 91 

Masks Minor Rock Edict xi, 14 60 
only one to name Asoka la, 
108 fi , 

Masson C , ix 

MathurS 88 statues near, 97, 98 
Maudgalayana, 27 
Matmeya-sHte 67, 1 18 
JIaniyan hneks, 88-9 
Mauryan engmeenng irrigation, 
93-4 town-planning 94-5 , 
transport of Asokan -pillars, 

92-3 

Mamy-an minor arts 97-8, polished 
stone, 89 91-2. 96 97 , wood- 
work 97 

Mauryas or Monjas clan of, 3 
Mayfira ensign of 92 
Sleasures of distance 83 n , 188 n 
Meat diet Asoka and 20 38' 62 
Medical aid 32, 38 58 131-2 
Medicinal plants 22 30, 38, 58, 132 
Meerut pillar and Edict 14 86 
Meditation [see Reflection) 
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Jilegasthenes ambassador at P5tab- 
putra 78 n , 100 , (on) as- 
cetics 142 n , Chandragupta s 
park 146 n descnbes the 
capital, 94-5 , (on) Indian 
Foreign Office 77 100 , irri- 
gation offiters 94 133 n 

Kalinga, 16 , King at the 
ohase, 150-1 n , overseers and 
inspectors, 146 « royal ele- 
phants 58 waterside wooden 
cities 95 

I Merry makmgs samSjas Asoka 
and 20 38 62 129-30 
^chelson xi, cited 119 n 414511, 
*7421, 175 «, 178 «, 

189 n , on Sansknt, 248, 249 
Middle-Indic (Prakrit) dialects 248, 
249 

Mtltnda Pafl/ia on Asoka, 105 
Minor Pillar Edict I (Samath) 
Addressed to Mahim&tras, 210- 
II , annotated trans 193 8 
date 43 , discovery x King s 
order against schism, 54 60 
64 68 11 193-4 locaUty 14 
87. 93 . publishing the King s 
order, 194 6 , text, 243 

11 Kanilmbl 

Addressed to Mdhimifras, 52, 
210-11 annotated trans , 199 , 
in Cunningham s Corpus x , 
King s order against schism 
54-5. 60, 64 199 locahty, 14, 
86, 93 , taxt, 243 

Ill (Sanchl) 

Addressed to MahSmalras, 210- 
II annotated trans, 200, 
date 43 , in Cunmngham's, 
Corpus X, Kings order" 
against schism, 55 60 64, 200 , 
locaUty, 14 86 7 93 , text, 244 

~ IV (Queen s Edict) 

Annotated trans 200 i local- 
144 199 n , relatives, 

5 200-1 r03ral chanties, 31 
200 I text 244 

Minor Rock Edict I (Brahmagm) 
Aimotated trans , 107-15 Anlas, 
frontagers 42, 113 

Asoka s Bnddhism i8 6o 
1^-9 213 214, date 214 
of the Edicts i8 ig 

52 108 locality. : 

3 Ministers of the Viceroy, ! 


MahamSiras, 52, 56-7, 107 , 
permanency of the message, 
1 19 87 113 n popularising 

the gods, 24 37 110-12 , (Pre- 
amble to King s orders 55 
lo8 Prince (Viceroy Asoka's 
brother) at Suvarpagin, 6,»5i, 
107 self-exertion, 73 109, 

113, text 215-6 

II (Mysore) 

Annotated trans , ?i6-7 King’s 
, orders 55 116' relatives, 5, 
116 respect for life 116 211 , 
scnbe 57 117 text, 217 
Minor Rock Edicts earlier rhnn 
Rock Edicts, 43 , localities of, 
13-14 ii3« 

Mitra S N , 118 n 
Moderation or Middle Path, 70, 
122 135 

Moggahputta Tissa [see Upagupta) 
Monasteries and education 101-2 
Monastencs [vtharas) attributed to 
Asoka 80, Si noted by Yuan 
Cbwang 79 82 
Monk, was Asofa a ? 23.4 45 
109 

Monks and nuns heretical how 
punished, 193-4, I97. 198 n, 
199, 200 ' 

Mookerji R K, cited 48, ii2n, 
138 n , 196 n ,,199 n 
Moral Law (Dharma) of the Edicts 
68-71, 72-7 , personally lived 
by Asoka, 71-2 

Moral Welfare Department, 29-31 
Morality, the condition of freedom. 

58-9 

Monyas [see Mauiyas) 

Moms, 181 « » 

Mudra-rakfosa 12 
MuKharji, P C , on excavations at 
PStahpntra 96 Nativity 
sculpture at Rummuidei 202- 
3" RnmOhndei Pillar 8s 
MOlakadei^, 33 
Munigaiha 67, 118 
Mysore, Minor Rock Edicts *t x 
pecnhanties of dialect, 247 
scnbe s signature, 117, 246 


Nabhapantis or Nabhakas. 21 20 
168 ^ 
NabhJhs, 168 , 

Nagar (Jalalabad), 15 
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r 

Nagarjum hill caves descnbed 89 
a05 n , first visited, vm , 
^panted to Ajlvikas, 89 206 « 
Tnscnpbons of DaSaiatha 12, 
8g, 206 ti , 207 f! 

N3gas, Nigts, symbohc figures, 106 
Nandas, empire of the, 13 
Nativity sculpture at Rummmdei, 
202-4 ” other ejcamples 204 n 
Nepal 15 27,^28, 80 93 
Nigali Sagar Pillar Edict x 
NigUva, pillar at, 14 27, 28, 84, 87 
(see Commemojative Pillar In- 
scnpbon 11) 

Nlgrodha, nephew of Asoka, 18 « , 
41 44, 62-3 110 n 
Nlgrodha Cave, 205 245 
Nirgranthas (Ja ms), 7 31 63 190, 
^10 

Niruotia, not taught by Asoka 68 
Non-Violence, ahtmsd, 17 20 69-70 
J^37. 153 158 2ir, implied 
43. 128-9 13s 
Numerals, 252 

Obedience, 6g yr 137 n 
Objectionable ^ows (samSja), 20, 
38 

Oertel, x 

Official tours of VvMas, RSjiikas 
and PrSdehkas, 28, 38 57, 
123-6 133-5 

Ojha s Hindi edition of the Edicts, 
138-9 n 

Old and infirm, 30, 39, 69, 142, 143, 
192 

Omar, Khahf l 

Other world, happiness in, through 
Dhama 75, I2r, 149, 156, 169, 
170, 172, 180 193 

Outlawry of y-'set first proclaiified by 
Asoka, 21, 58 
Ox symbolt83, 84 90 

r 

PadmSvatl, third or fourth wife of 
Asoka 8, 9, 45 
Pahda/; 169 

Pandyas, 15, 2r, 29, 56 131, 166 
Parents, service to 6g 116, 135 
Parks, 58 146 

Parvan days, Brahmanica] Sab- 
baths, 183 n 

Pastures or ranch, vraja, 587 145, 
160 officer in charge of, 58 
160 


PStabputra, Asoka ‘s capital, 15 28, 
29 89 90 105 193 2to Bud- 
dhist Council at 32 68 con- 
tested throne of 3-4 de- 
scnbed by Megasthenes 94-5 
famil> associations of 5 
founded by Udaya 94 im- 
proved by Asoka 95-6 mis- 
sions to, from Ceylon 35 36 
monastery at, 80 v palace and 
grounds 95 r46 « pilgnms 
road 27-8, 83 n , 93 100 pro- 
cessions 25 , prohibitions at 
20^ 38 propheaes on, 94 

97 n site excarated — marks*' 
of flood and fire, 98-7 Tisya 
at 6,7 tope and pillar at 64 86 

Patafijah on Maoryan trade in 

images of gods, 25 
Patna 97, 98 

Peace basis of Asoka s empire — 21. 
22 58-9 

Peacock as food of kings 62 130- 
I n , restncted slaughter ol, 
20, 38 62 130 182 » , 211 
Peacock dence of the Mauryas 92 
106 

Persian and Indian art palaces ol 
hke design, 96 piUv details, 

98 99 , suggested common 
ongin, 96 n roo 

Persian and Indian inscnpbon lor- 
mnlx loB n 
Pew, Major P L , ix , 

Pdgnmage, an insbtubon in India 
22 , Asoka 's, with Upagopta 27 
46 61 63. 151-2 n , 2or n , 203 n 
Pdlar Edict I 

Annotated bans, 172-4 Ar!a- 
MahSmilras 42, 56 173, 211 , 
date 36, 17a , next world, 75 
172 , Puntfas, Civil Servants 
42 56, 173, 2ir, regulabonby 
Dhama 74-5 172-4 self- 

examinabon, 73-4, 173 , text 
236-7 
II 

Annotated bans, 174-5, lioon 
or gift of hfe, 39, 72 175, 
good deeds, 72, 175 spintoal 
insight, 72 175, text 237 
Ill 

Aimotated bans 175-6 , self- 
examinabon, 73-4, 175-6 sm 
175, text, 237 
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paiar Edict 

Annotated trans, 176-80, date 
36 176 , Go\'emors likened to 
nurses, 48-9 53 178 inde- 
pendence of Goiemors 39 
176-7 otWr world, 75 180 
Purusas, 42 567, 177 211. 
Rajilias 42 53 176-80 211, 
respite to death sentenced per- 
sons 39 66 179 text 238 
V 

Annotated trans , 1805, date 
36 180, 184-5 elephant 

forests, 58, 184 fish pr»sei-v es 
21-2, 184 jail delivenes 39 
66 184-5 , protection of 

animals, 39 43 62, t8o 4, 21T 
Puttanasii day, 184 text 
239 Uposalha days 61, 183-4 
VI 

Annotated trans 185-6 
changed life through Dharma 
ordained, 20 185 date, 36 
40, 186, lung honours all 
sects 65 185, not relatiies 
only, but all others cared for, 
72, 185 purpose of Rock 
iicts 18, 19 185 text, 246 
VII 

Annotated trans , 186-93 ascetics 
103, 190, 192 chronological 
posifaon 211-12 date 36 41 
193 , Dharma-Mahimatras, 
188 190,. 210, 212 Dharma 
propaganda summarised 42, 
186-93 1 harems 6, igo 1 , 
householders 103, 190 . in- 
dulgences and chanty, 31, 190 

191 , MahSmStras, 190 212 , 

Mtikbas, Departmental Heads 
56 190 , other world, 75 193 
permanency of the message 
87 193 213 , proper be- 

hanonr 192 publishing pious 
precepts, 186-7 Punifas, 42 
56187,211 if5;i7Ani, 187 212, 
reflection 74 192-3, 212 re- 
latives 5 190 193 r6sum6 
of domestic measures 41 186- 
93 ai2 Samgha, 61 67 190 
servants and hirehngs 103 

192 sons status of, 9 igi 
text 240-2 works of public 
uhht> 22 30 39. 42, 58, 188- 
91, 212 
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Pillar Edicts Asoka's account of 
18-19 , date tif issue 36 37 
172 n dialects 247. 348 
earlier measures 39 later 
than Rock Edicts 41-3 211- 
12 " Pillars of piety 187-8 

symbolic animal capitals, 61-2 
90-1 

Pillars ascribed to Asoka Allaha- 
bad, 86 Delhi-'Dspra 86 92 , 
Kapilavdstu, 84 90 Koluha, 
86 90 92 , KnsinirS (two), 

85 Launya-ArarSj 86 90 , 
Launya-Nandangarh 86 90, 

. 92 MabSsSla, 85-6 90 Mee- 

rut 86 Nigllva 84 87 100 
PStahputra (two), 83 86 90 , 
RSjagnha 86 90 Rampurwa 

86 88 90 92 Rummindei 

(Lumbmi) 85 87, 90 100 

SSnchl 86 7 go 106 . Safi- 
k£5ya (Sankassa) 83-4 90 

Sankisa 84 n Samath road 
(two), 85 87 90 99 100 

Srflvastl (two), 83 84, 90 

Vaidilt-KnSinagara road 83 

Pillars Asokan design dimen- 
sions quahty and symbolism, 
89-92 96 98 foreign inspira- 
tion supposed, 96 n , 98 , In- 
dian ongmahty vindicated, 99- 
100 later imitations 90-1 n 
umnsenbed, 86 n utilised by 
Guptas 87-8 n 

Pillars pre-Asokan, 86 n , 87-8 95 
96 

Pifigalavatsa 3 « 65 n 
Pioneers in Asokan research, vii-xi 
" Pious tours ”\3f the King 18, 20 
25-8 39 46 61, 63, 151 of 
Viceroys and Governors 28-9, 
123-6, 133-6 

Piprahwa sUlpa 98 • 

Ptlakaz, 7, 107 1? 

PitinikM,*2i 29 30 I40 168 
Pleasure in morality Dharma-ratx 
70, 170 • 

Police under the Pradehka, 134 n 
Poher, Captam viu 
Polygamy and early mamage, 104 
Poor and miserable 69 192 
Poverty absolute not advocated 
By Asoka 157 n 

PrasTtavySkarana Sillra, cited, 71 n 
181 n 
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/ 

Preamble to Ping's orders, 55, 108, 
116, 122, 135 

Pnnsep, James, first reader of 
'•Asokan script, ^nii, in, x 
P rivate secretanes, 55 
Processions and shows 2,j-5 
Proper treatment, 69, 157-S, 163, 
192 

Pronncial government, SI~^ 55-8 
Provincial Governors, Jiajfll as, Pra- 
deStkas, I42-3, 52,^53, 57, 126 
133. 134 17&-8. 179 187. 209 
admonishment of 53-4, 122-3 
independent jn'isdiction of 39 
176-7 

Ptolemy geographer, atcd, 131 « ' 
Ptolemj Philadelphos of Egypt, 29^ 

56, 78 n , r66 

Pnbhc amusements, samSja, inter- 
dicted, 20 38 129-30 
Pubhc rehgion of Asoka 63 , Moral 
Law, practical and doctrinal 
69-71 72-7 not Buddhism, 68 
Pubhc works an imperial con- 
cern, 54 . care of 58 , de- 
scribed 22, 30, 42 , pre-Edict 
38, 39 , r6snm6 of, 188-9 
PuUndas, 21, 29 i6g « 

Punarvasu day, 184 
Puijyavardhana 15 
Puripos cited 4 1, 1400 
Punty, fauchatn 70 175 igi . of 
heart bhdva (uddhi, 70, 150 
Pnsyagupta 51, 94 

pueen’s Edict [see hlinor Pillar 
Edict IV) 

pninquennial tours 28 38, 53, 57, 

423, 133 5 

Radhagupta Asoka’s Ministeis 3 52 j 
Ram shelters cares granted for, 207 
RSjagnha pillar at 86 satraja 
at, 129 n ^ 

PSjUkas, Provincnl Qor emors, 
Asoka’s appeal to, 53-4 122-3 • 
status and powers of 53, 56, 

57, 176-S0 209 
Raksita or Rakkhita, 33 34 
RSmagrama slOpa at 82 « , 

visited by Asoka 106 
Rampurwa Pillar Edict x 14 28 , 
pillars at 86 88 , 

Rastnkas 29 30 140 
Ravenshaw, F L , ix 


Reflection 74, 179 192-3 
Relatives Asoka s afiection for, m- 
dicated m Edicts 5,6 116, 135 
136. 137. 143-4. 158 163 igo-i. 
200-1 proper treatment of 69 
116 137 163^ 

Relic caskets gS 

Rehes of Buddha, 60 I »i , So-i 11 , 
of missionaries 34-j 36 
Religions Dharma the essence of 
all 75-6 159 61 

Religious catholicity of Hindus 104 
Rehgous change of life ordamed, 
20 185 

RehgoCs conferences 39 65 loi-i 
Rehgous publicity 18-19,256 185, 
186-7, 212 

Rcligous shows and processions 
24-5, 39 136 7 
Religious sjmbols gg 
Respect 69 n6 
Rest-houses 22, 39 38 iSS 
Restraint of passions 150 165 of 
speech 73 of violence 70, 155 
Rhinoceroses i8t 
Rico, Lewis X, 33 II 
Ristnj-a 33 

Rock Edict I (Sh5hbazgarhi) 
Annotgted trans , 12S-30 blood 
sacrifices abolished 20 61, 

128-9, J30. 2ti dialect, 247, 
248 merry makings, san-Sja, 
forbidden 20, 38 62 129-30 , 
non-violcncc iraphcd, 43 
128-9 ro>aI Wbtc, 20 130, 
text, 222 

II (Gimar) 

Annotated trans , 131-2 Arias, 
frontagers 29 42 131 211 , 
dialect 247 248 medicinal 
plants herbs, roots and fruits 
imported and planted, 22 30 
132 medical aid for man and 
beast at home and abroad, 32, 
38 58, 131-2 roadside wells 
and trees 30 38 42 58 132 , 
TamrapanjI or Cejlon 36 
132 text 223 -welfare w'orL 
41 131-2 211 

Ill (Girnar) 

Annotated trans , 133 6 , dialect, 
247 248 IibcraUtj 65 135 
moderation 135 non-vuolcnce 
implied, 43 135 211 official 
tours 28 38. 57 133-5 
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;o9 , Pradchka, 53 134 . Pre- 
amble 53, 133 RajUka, 43. 
57 133 211 . relatives, 5 135 
tcrt 223 4 VuAlflS, 57 » ^ 33 * 

135 

Bock Edict IV (Gimar) 

Annotated trans,, 136-8 dialect, 
247 248 , King s highest ivork 
—preaching Pharma, 72, 73 . 
137-8 , aon-violence, 43, 137. 
211 obedience, 69 137, re- 
latives. 5 136 137 religious 
shows and processions 39 

136 7 text 224-5 unseemly 
behavnonr to ascetics* con- 
demned 65, 136 , -war-drum 
silenced 21 38 58 136 

V (M 5 nsehra) 

Annotated trans , 139-44 as- 
cetics Brahmamcal 103 141 
borderers, westetn 15 41 140 
21 1 , d^tnte and infirm 
142 Pharnia-MahdmStras, 29 
30 38-9 42 43 56 139-44 
209, 21 1 , dialect 247 248 
here, meanmg PStaliputra 
t5 143 householders, 103 
141 purpose of Edicts 19 
144 rectifying injustice 30 « 
43 142-3 2og{ relatives 5 6 
143-4 soldiers 103 141 , 

supervision of women 43, 
143-4 210 text 225-6 

VI (Gimar) 

Annotated trails 144-9 dialect 
247,248 kingly duties 16^50 
144 8 King s highest duty 
72 148 Afahamalras 56, 

147 parks 58 148 pastures 
or ranch, 58, 145 purpose of 
Edict, 149 text 227 8 

VII (ShShbSzgarhi) 

Annotated trans 149 50 dia- 
lect, 247 24S sects not to be 
segregated 65 149 text, 228 

Vin [Shdhbazgarhi) 

Annotated trans 150 3 Bodh- 
Gaya 15 37, 151 214 dia- 
lect 247 24S , inspecbon, 

visits of 16 20 50 152 , 

King s moral teaching, 72, 
152 Kings title 12 151 153 
pious tours 18 20 151 , 
pleasure tnps and hunting^ 
past, 20 26 38 15C-1 text 
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228-9 , -visits and gifts to 
ascetics and elders, 20, 65 152 
Kock Edict IX (Kalsi) 

Annotated trans , 153-6 , As- 

cetics liberality to 65, 155 
ceremonies — tme ceremonial 
66, 73 103 1153-6 dialect, 

247 24S next world 75 156 
non-violence 43 155 211 

slaves and emplpyees 103 
154 , text and vanant, 229-30 
V X (Italsi) 

Annotated trans 156-7 dialect. 
247 24S . *gIory 74 156 , 

King s effort for the hereafter, 
* 75 156 seH-exertion 73, 

156-7 text 231 
— ' — XI (ShahbSiigarhi) 

Annotated trans 157 8 as- 
cetics 103 158 Pharma the 
supreme gift 72 73 157-8 

dialect 2'47 248 non-vio- 

lence 43 158 211 relatives 
and fnends 5 138 slaves and 
servants 103 15S text 231-2 

XI (Gimar) 

Annotated trans 15S 61 dia- 
lect 247 248 essence of re- 
ligions 76 159-61 honour to 
all sects 65 72-3 158-60 Slrl- 
adhvakfa mahamdlras 31 39 

43 160 210 , text, 232-3 , 

VrajabhUmika or VachabhO- 
mlka 58, 160 

XIII (Shkhbdzgarhi) 

Annotated trans , 162-70 Antas 
42 166 16711,211 ascetics 
103 163, 164 Asoka B Bud- 
dhism, 18 -V62-3 213 214 

Ceylon TSmrapamf 36 166 
conifuest abrogated 38 58 

163, 164-5 Conquest True 
74, 165-6 date 40 1^6 dia- 
lect 247, 24I PSIas, and 
their m*ral conquests 29 30 
38 56, 165-9, 211-12 forgive- 
ness of enemies, 20 i ifis 
Hellenistic contemporaries 32 
40 41 166 householders 

virtues of 107 103-4 Kahnga 
conquest King s remorse for 
16-17 162-5, Kings preach- 
ing>of Pharma 72 163 next 
world 75 169 170 not pub- 
lished in Kalinga, 13 162 11 , 
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^outside peoples reassured, but 
admonished 21, 58 39, 165 , 
pnmibve condition of Kalinga 
^ 28 9, 164-5 relatives 6 163 , 
sen/ants and dependents 103 
163 text 233-5 
Rock Edict XIV (Gimar) 

Annotated trans , 171-2 , dialect 
247, 248 domimon vastness 
of 14 171 epilogue Edict as, 

19 171 f imperfections, 16 50 

171-2 King's orders written 
down, 55 172 text 235-6 ' 

Rock Edicts datf of issue, 37 43 
13811 214, dialects, 247-8, 

earher than Pillar Edicts, 41-5 , 
issued in two stages or chrono- 
logical orders 43 , purpose of, 
18-19, 185 6 

Royal harems 6, 30, 31 48 143-4, 
145, 190-1 210 pleasure 

trips, abolished 20 26, 38 

X50-2 table, 20 62 130 

titles, 11-12 105 108, 150 n 
RudradS-man's inscnpbon cited, 51 
93-4 105 

' Rumniindei (Lummini), author's 
MSit to 202 n pillar at 85 
87 202 « 203-4 < te®ple 

and sculpture at, 202-4 ” 
Commemorative Pillar Inscnp- 
tion I) 

Rupnath Minor Pillar Edict x, 13 
43 60 

Sacrifice with bloodshed abolished 

20 Oi 66 128-9 130 
Sahadeva, 33 

Sabasram Minor Rock Edict ix, 13 
43 

Saintliness sSdhila 70 191 ? 
^akyasimha a name of Buddha 62 
Sakyas Buddhists 8, 60, 62, 109 « 
Samaidafasudika 33 non 
Sam 5 p 5 (JagaudC) 16 52, 126 
Samatata 15 
Sambala 33 

Sam^odhi enlightenment Tree of 
Knowledge 26 46 106 
Sambuddha doctrine 46 
Samgha or Saiighr as the entire 
Buddhist Order 67 Asoka 
and 37, 46 54-5 60 63 64 67 
68-9 109 ii 9 ’< Asdka dic- 
tates the true Dharma, 43 117- 


19 Asoka’s orders against 
schism, 54-5, 64, 68. 193-8 199 
200 Dharma-Mahdmdlras 
and 31, 61, igo 194-6 210 
divisions m 68 headship of 
45-6 laws of concerning 
schism 196-431 

Samprati grandson of Asoka 8 9 
disloyalty of, 37 ti 
Sanchr, pillar at 86-7 93 {see Minor 
Pillar Edict III) , relics found 
at 34-5 sculpture at 26 , 
stupa at, 81 105-6 why 

favoured by Asoka 8 
Saflgh^mitra daughter of Devi 8 
9 to 35 44 45 104 non • 
Sankkiya or Sankassa pillar at 83. 

83- 4 

Sankisa pillar at, 84 n 
Sanskrit and Asokan dialects 247, 
248. 249 
Sanputta 27 

Samath M P E (see Minor Pillar 
Edict I) pillars at, 14 87, 93 
Sistn Vidhuiekhara 145 n 
^alapatfia Srdfimapa 247 
Sabyaputra 15, 21 131 
Schism among Buddhists 54-5 60 
64 68, 193-4 199 200 
Senbe Upikara 55 57, 117 172 
Seal Sir B N on representabve 
government 49 

Sects impartially treated by Asoka 

84- 5 72-3 77 lot 158-60 

185 not to bj segregated 65 
149 supervision of 31 101 
210, treatment of popular 
Brahmanism excepbonal, 66 

Self-control samvama, 70, 150 
Self-examination 67 71 73-4 173 
175 6 

Self-exerbon 73 109 113. 15O-7 
Self-indulgence 174 175 
Sclukos or Scleukos defeated by 
Chandragupta 13 15 
Senart authority on inscnptions 
XI (on) IparJttlas and Arias 
14011 , Asoka ssclechongf Bud- 
dhist texts iiguon legend 
ary cruelty of Asoka, 4, 17 11 
Rock Edicts 128 n 
Servants and hirelings or depend- 
ents Madras 103 five duties 
to 154 n proper treatment 
of 154 158 163 192 
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SbShbazgarhi Rock Edict vui 13, 
HK 39 Rock Edicts 1 
\II, VIII, XI, XIII) 
Shakespeare quoted, 17 
Shipping 36 

Sin, pSpa, astnava as bondage 
IJ7 , blindness to, 175 fear 
of, 71, 173 forgiveness of, 75 
179-80 , meaning of, 174 »i 
to be trodden down 139 
Singh Chyt vm 
Smgh, Maharaja Ran] it vui 
Slaughter, abstention from, 69 {see 
animal slaughter) 

Slaves, proper treatment of J54, 158 
Small nations, nghts of, respected 
by Asoka, 21, j8 126-7 
Smith V A XI , (cited on) Asokan 
stone-cutting, 91-2, 93 

Asoka's fleet 36 Buddhist 
influence on Western thought 
77 chronological method 
45 high literacy ur Asoka's 
time, 102-^ Indian ongi- 
nality m art, 99 King s birth- 
day and jail delivenes 185 « , 
language of the Edicts 102 
lion or garu^ ? go Lat 
Bhairo pillar, 85 , proof of 
Asoka’s zeal for Baddhism 
68 9 Sankisa, 84 11 Satiya- 
pntra 13 1 « sculpture at 
Rummindei, 203 , transport of 
pillars 92 93 
Smpfis 47, 14^ « 

Society based on the joint family, 
17 classes and castes 17 101, 

Soldiers Ksatn^, 103 141 , of 
Ralinga 162 ti , 164 « 

Solomon, i 
Sona 33 34 
Sonan 35 

SopSrS, Rock Edict, x, 13 1411, 
141 n 17111 
Speech, restramt of 73 
Spiritual insight 67 72 173 
Spooner Dr D B excavations of 
at Pataliputra 96 97 
Sramanas ascetics, 17, 65 loi, 103 
141 « 

SrSvastt 27 Jetavana Vihara and 
, piUar3at,83 84 
St^Eara supposed Asokan city, 79 
States equah^ of 21, 126-7 


Statuary, 97 ’ 

Stevenson Mrs , Heart of Jatmsm 
71 « 

Stone bearing a figure zoi 
Stone-cutter's art, 98 ' 

Strabo on sailing the Ganges 95 ri 
Stupas topes attributed to As»ka 
79 80-1 Bharhut 81 88 

152 Ji Kesanya 83 Mahi- 
^a 86 Nigllva 8r, 84 
noted by Fa-hiem 80 noted 
by Yuan Chwang 80 11 82 83 
84-5 , SSnchl 81, 88 105-6 , 
•wide distribution of 14-15 
Stflpas pre-Asokan 88 
^nbbadrSflgl or DharmS mother of 
Asoka 2-3, 9 , a Brahman, 2, 
a Ksatnya 3 

Sudarfana artificial lake, 13 94 
Sndatta and SngJtra, names of 
Tisya 6, 9 

^ukrantti on trees and water supply, 
189 n 

Sumana grandson of Asoka, 8 9 
35 36 45 

Sumitta or Surmtra 45 63 
Superiors men of high caste or 
pay ” obedience to 69 163 11 
Susa, 95 

Snsima or Sumana brother of 
Asoka 2, 9 death in war of 
succession 3 5 « son of, 
18 n 41, 62-3, \iceroy at 
Taxila 3 125 1) 

SuvamabhOmi 33, 34 
Suvarpagin 6 iG 107 princely 
Viceroys of 51 123-411 sup- 
posed site in gold region 
107 8 n 

Svasitka symbol or sacred mono- 
gram 126 « 2451: 

TSmrahpti 15 35 36 
TSr&nath on Asoka 4 o 
Taxila or Takkl«isil5 15 Asoka 
superAdes Susiraa as \ iceroy 
3, 51 Asoka’s brothers as 
Viceroys 6 124 « A»okas 
sons as Viceroys 51 124 11 
125 coins and jewels found 
at, 98 court language of 247 
KupMa as Viceroy 46 51 
official tours 28 57 125-6 

238-9 revolts at, 3 46 52. 

J 25 n. 
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Teachers, five modes of service to, 
^55 « 

Terminology Asoka's original, 74-5 
Terra-cottas 97 
Theocracy Asoka and r 
Thefa-gathd Commettlarv 7, 9 
Therapente 77 1: 

Thomas Dr F W , xi cited 
15011, 15671, 180 n 194 n 
195 n , ^4 71 , (on) officials 
56 n , 107 « 133 71 , 134 71 , 

19071 , fabgodka and patt- 
bodha 142 77 sects 31 {and 
see Cambridge History ^ India) 
Tieffenthaler, Padre viu 
Tlrthikas, 6 I41 n ^ ’ 

Tissa, Kmg of Ceylon, 12,35 
Tisya or Tissa Asoka's utenne 
brother, 2, 3 4, 45 63 , legend- 
ary conversion by Asoka 
^■7i 45 . ordmation of 45 
110 71 other names of, 6 7 
9 Viceregent of Asoka 7,44,51 
Tisya days, 54 123 128 183, 184 
Tisyarataita, last Chief Queen of 
Asoka, 8, 9, 46 , legendary 
jealousy of Bodhi-Tree, 4-3 46 
TIv ara son of KaruvSkl, 8, g, 201 
Tod Major James vm 
Tolerahon, Asoka's conception of, 
^5. 7i'3. 158-60 , limitations 
of 66 68 

Tolls superintendent, 57 
Topes (see SlOpas) 

Topra Pillar Edict 14 86 re- 

raovaJ of pillar to Delhi 93 
text of, used for translation, 
172 71 (see Pillar Edicts) 
Torture 3071 121,7;, 123, 143 n , 

209 

Tosall (DhauU), 6 16 , pnncely 

Viceroys, 51, 120 224 77 
Transit dups on imported goods 57 
Transport problenypf Asokan pillars 
92-3 I- 

Trees planted along roads 38, 42 
5? 132 

Tndent symbol, 99 
Triennial tours 28, 57 c 
Truthfulness, satvam 70 116, 175 
191 

Tusospha, Raja Viceroy at Girnar, 
51 94. »<>7 7> r, 

Udyana 15 


Ujjain or Ujjenl, 15 , Asoka at 3 
4, 8 44 12471 official tours 
28, 57. 124. 208-9 . pnneely 
Viceroys 51, 123 124 n 
United Provinces literacy in 102 
Universal rehgion.^Asota's basis 
for, 76 

Upagupta of Mathura (Moggali- 
putta Tissa), Asoka’s precep- 
tor 27 no 71, 20371 fifth 
Vinaya teacher, 63 given 
cave-dwellmgs 89 mformed 
of Asoka 3 budding aspira- 
tions 79 legend of the 
84^00 vthSras, 80-1 ordain* 
Mahendra 45 , presides at 
Third Buddhist Conned, 32, 
60-1 63 , rehes of 35 re- 
tires and IS nechlled, 45 46 
sends out missionaries [tf-eras), 
32 46 {see Pilgrimage) 
Upanisads echoed m Edicts, 66 75 
n6 >1 

Upatisa-pasme 118 
Vposatha days 61 183-4, 195 71 
Utnya 33 
Uttara 33, 34 

Vachhi 5uvijayata 34 35 
VaiiSIl (modem Basarh) Buddhist 
Couned at 68 , pillar near, 86 
Vai5vas, 103 
Vanavdsi 33 34 

VardharnSna Mahdvira founder of 
Jainism, 86 ' 

VSsudeva column to 104 
Vedas 47 

Vedic ongms of Asokan pillars 99 
Vedisa 8 44, 46 
Vedisagin Great VihSra of, 8 
Viceregent. 52 

Viceroys brothers or sons of Asoka 
123 pnneely in Edicts and 
legends 6, 51, 52 143 n sub- 
ordmatfe offiaals of 52 56-7 
107 125-6 127 
Vi^Qdabha 8 

Vimanavatthn account of heaven 75 
Vinaya Pitaka 107 71 247 
Vtnaia-samukasa 23 118 
Vinaya teachers, 63 
Vrtaioka, brother of Asoka, 347, 
9 name sometimes applied to 
Tisya 6 9 studies — becomes 
a monk, 7 
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PrytihSimka, guardim of routes 
and pastures, 58, 160 
Vnjian monks, 68 

Waddell ate^ 63 
Wages, law dl, 154-5 " 

VVarJrums become call to Dharrux, 
20-1, 38, 58, 136 

War losses of the Kalingas, 16-17, 
162 

“War of the Relics”, 60-1 n , 
Watters (on) Bo-Tree legend, 5 , 
Nativity sculpture at Rum- 
nunda, 203 , tope, seen by 
Wukung, 204 n 

Wells and watering places, 22, 30, 
38. 39i 58, 132. 188, i8g 
Wheel symbol or dharma chakra, 83, 
84, 90, 9I1 99 

White Elephant symbol, 61, 75, 
136 n , 137 fi , 170 n 
Wilson, Rev Dr J , ix, jc 
Women, supervision of, 30, 31, 39, 
43. 143-4. 160, 190-1,210 
Woolner, A G , xi, 143 n , 172 n , 
173 n, asi , on rest-houses, 
189 n 

Wntmg, anuquity of, m India, 
246-7 


Yavana or Yona country of the 
Greeks, io’4 

Yavanas (Yonas, lonians, Greeks), 
> 5 . at. 29. 3 o> 77 . n, 140, 
168 

Yona provmcc, a Greet colony, 32, 
168 , not Hmduised, 103 , 
svithout ascetics, 64 

Yonarattham, 34 

Yuan Chwang cited Asoka and 
Tlsyaj 6 , Asoka’s Buddhist 
preceptor, 27,63 , — build- 
ing actiyities, 79 , — gift 
of Kashtmr, 79 , — “hell”, 
4 n , — last dap, 37 n , 
— slufiai, 80 n, 02,83, — 
mharas, 79, 82 , Bodhi-Tree 
legend, 4-5, 154 n , cave 

dwellings, 89 , Indian mea- 
sures of distance, 188 n , in- 
scriptions misread, vu in- 
senpoons not identified, 14 n , 
Kafichlpura, 131 n , pilliirs 
not asenbed to Asoka, 86 n , 
87 , Rummindci pillar, 85, 
202 n , 20.J n , topes men- 
tioned indicate vastness of 
empire, 15 




ADDENDA 

I 

A supposed Asokan inscnptwn in Aramaic script 

found al Taxila ’ 

« 

A new Asokan inscription of twelve lines written in the 
^Aramaic language and script of the 3rd century B C was 
discovered at Taxila by Sir John Marshall m 1914-15 A 
facsmnle of it ivas published m the Annual Archaeological 
Survey Report for the year Later, Dr E Herzfeld deaphered 
the inscnption rvntten from right to left, but was unable to 
explain the text In Imes 9 and 12 Herzfeld reads the words 
'mran Prydr' and ‘imran Prydrsh' which are taken to mean 
'Our Lord Pnyadarfi’ In line 10 Herzfeld reads the word 
‘hlkvlK which he renders as ‘Vmlkolh' meaning 'And his 
queens’ or perhaps 'His kmgdoms’ In hnc 11 he reads the 
words 'Vap brwhy' which he takes to signily ‘And his sons ’ 
The Aramaic senpt like Kharoshthi was ■written from 
right to left and was used m their inscriptions by Achae- 
mcnian Kings The Aramaic language was once extensively 
used throughout Western Asia as the language of commerce 
It may be noted that the term Ptyadasi or Pnyadarh 
is not the name of a kmg but his title, a title which ivas used 
both by Asoka and his grandfather Chandragupta It 
may, however, be taken for certam that this particular 
Aramaic Inscnption of Taxila was issued by PiydSasi Asoka 
rather than his grandfather who is not»credited -with the issue 
of any such inscriptions Asoka was the first kmg India 
to have issued mscnptions m the manner of the old Achae- 
meman kmgs The contents of this inscnption also are 
supposed to be Buddhist and therefore more Asokan For 
instance, line 5 (’) contains the, word ‘Huh’=Good, i e, 
morally good like the good thoughts, good deeds and good 
words of Zoroastnanism comparable to^ 'Airo Affhan^iko Maggo' 
of Budfaiim (D C Sprpar’i Selecf* ascriptions p *81^. 
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Further, the reference in this inscription to the queens and 
princes may be compared with the references m Asokan ms- 
cnptions to his queens and pnnees and their chanties 

r It may be further noted that the Achaemeclan conquest 
of some parts of North Western India described m the 
Achaememan inscnpbon as GadSra (Gandhara) and Hidush 
(=Hmdu=§mdhu:T=land of the Indus) by Emperor Danus I 
(c 516 B C ) brought mto these regions the Aramaic language 
and senpt which' became thus known }n India in those days , 
Accordmgly, Panmi with his mastery of hnguistic facts and 
formations could not fail to have ■within his purvieiv the exis- 
tence of this foreign language and script m his oivn native 
land, Gandhara This foreign senpt he desenbes as ^TacanSni' 
{=Tavananam Itpth =scnpt of the Yavanas) Pannmi’s time is 
taken by Sir R G Bhandarkar to be 750 B C It should be 
at least as early as the time of the Achaememan Empire 

These foreign settlements which thus date from the 
Persian conquest of India extended farther mto the mtenor 
of India m the time of Chandragupta hiaurya as a result of 
his counter-conquest of the Synan Empire of which the eastern 
parts knoivn as Gcdrosia (Baluchistan), Ana (Herat), 
Arachosia (Kandahar) and Paropamsidai (Hindukush) 
were ceded to him by Emperor Seleukos m c 304 B G 

The existence of this foreign population at the remote 
metropolis of the ^Mauryan Empire at Patahputra called for 
appropnate admmistrativp arrangements to look after their 
special mterests The Greek ambassador Magasthencs wotc 
from his fiiTt-hand knowledge that the muniapal administration 
of Patahputra mcluded- a Foreign Committee m charge of the 
mterests of the city’s foreign population 

At the time of Asoka we find that these foreign peoples 
won their status as autonomous communities within his 
empire Them pohtical and cultural mterests ivere duly 
recognized by Asoka IJhcy arc specifically mentioned m 
Rock Edicts V and XIII as Yonas and Kambojas Their 
speaal cultural needs ivere thus recogmzcd by Asoka by 
isJuing an inscription m the Aramaic language and senpt at 
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Taxda, the then most important centre of foreign population 
m India It was Asoka’s zeal for his new faith that led him 
to preach it ii;,a foreign colony in its own ocadental language 
and senpt 

Their cultural autonomy is further recognized by Asoka 
by his statement that m the Yona country Soacty, unlike 
that of India, -was casteless ft knew only of tsvo vamas or 
classes, Employers and Employed* ^ {Ddsa), and 

iherefore his regular D^rma was not preached among them 

The existence of a strong Yona colony m Asoka’s empire 
13 further proved by the interestmg fact that a Yona chief 
was reennted by Asoka as his provincial Governor of Aparanta- 
Surashtra He is named Yavanaraja Tushaspha Rashtnya 
who succeeded Vai^ya Pushyagupta as Governor under his 
grandfather Ghandragupta (Junagadh Inscnption of Rudra- 
daman, c 150A D ). 

To sum up, ongmally the term Yavana denoted the 
loman Greeks as subjects of the Persian Empire But the 
language and senpt of the Empire were Aramaic This 
Aramaic tvas first introduced mto India by the Achaememan 
conquest of Gandhara and the land of the Smdhu Thus 
when Panmi uses the term ‘Tavanant’, he had before him this 
concrete example of a foreign senpt which must have been 
Aramaic 

Later, the term Yavana came to^ imply any MUchchha 
or a foreigner such as Iraman or Ionian* By the tunc 
Asoka, the Yonas and Kambojas formed important foreign 
settlements in ius empire These Yoniis were not to be 
confused with the loman Greeks They were Iramans for 
whom Asoka issued his mscnption m their local Aramaic 
senpt Later, Sansknt texts, like Vishnu Purana, desenbe 
these Yavanas and Kambojas by their repugnant customs, 
such as keepmg beard, shavmg the l^d and beef-eatmg 

We may, lastly, note how Rudradamana I desenbes the 
Iraman chief Raja Tusaspha as Yavanaraja, showmg that 
the term Yavana was a term for a foreigner wthout referensc ’ 
to the particular people or commumty to which he beloi%ed 
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Terragudi Inscriptions r 

Discovery Yerragudi is situated some eighty miles north- 
east of Siddapur on the southern border of the Kumool 
Distnct and at a distance of some eight miles fixim Gooty, a 
Railway Station on the Raichur-Madras Section of the Southern 
Rly In the viomity of this village, the late Mr Anu Ghose, 
PCS, F G S , a Geologisli, discovered many years ago* 
engraved on six boulders of a hill called Yenaionda (Ele- 
phant Hill), another version of the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
of Asoka, together with a Minor Rock Edict "He kept this 
discovery to himself for a long time, and confided it to me as 
his classmate Fmally, he announced it to the Archaeolo- 
gical Department Then these inscnptions were published 
by late Daya Ram Sahm m the Annual Progress Report of 
the Archaeological Survey for 1928-29, pp 161-67 

0 

Script The senpt is Brahmi and does not call for any 
remarks except that m the Mmor Edict as many as eight of 
the tiventy-three hnes (Viz 2, 4, 6, 9, II, 13, 14, and 23) 
are inscnbed finm nght to left and the rest as usual If we 
eliminate from consideration lines 8 and 14, the first fifteen 
hnes are at once found to be m boustrophedom stj’lc, t e , 
^vntten altematoly from left to nght and from nght to left 
No other Brahmi or Kbaroshthi mscnption is ivntten in this 
manner. The dialect of the Rock Edicts is Magadhan, as 
pointed dut by^Dr D G Sircar 

Text The tot of the Fourteen Rock Edicts comes 
nearofit to that of the KalsI version 

In the Mmor Rock mscnption the first portion up 
to the nuddle of hne 12 closely foUoivs the correspondmg 
portion of the Brahmagn, and other versions The second 
section firom nuddle of hne 12 up to the end con tarns much 
new matter and its ^Text and Translation arc given below, 
together with some comments 
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12 hevam l)evanampiyc aha yatha Dcvanam- 

13 piye aha tatha kataviya yepi rajuke anapitaviyc 

14 te danl janapadam ana- 

15 payisaU rathikani cha matapitusu 

16 sususitaviye hcmeva ’garusu sususitaviye panesu 

daptaviye sacha vataviya « 

'17 susuma dhammaguna pavatitaviya hevam tuphe 
anapayatha Devanam-piyasa vachanena hcmeva anapa- 

18 yatha hathiyaroham karanakani yugyachanyam 
bambhanani cha tuphe hevam nivesaya- 

19 tha atevasini yaxisa porana pakiti lyam sususitaviye 
apachayana ya va sava me achanyasa 

20 yathachanna achanyasa nauLaai yatharaha 
natikesu pavatitaviye hesapi 

21 amtcvaslsu yatharaha pavatitaviye yansa porana 

pakiti yatharaha. yatha lyam 

22 aroke siya hevam tuphe anapayatha nivesayatha 
cha amtevasini hevam De- 

23 vanampiyc anapayati 

TRANSLATION 

Thus declare^ (king) Devanampnya (htcrally, Beloved 
of the Gods) Whatever Devanampnya oTdains, that must 
be earned out The Rajukas ’ (Provmcial Governors) 
arc to be thus instructed (by the MahSmStras concerned) 
That they should forthivith {^dariim ) instrtict the people of 
the countryside {Janapadam) and also the RashtTikas ( in* 
charge) to the followmg effect that Mother and Father 
are to be obeyed , so should be obeyed the Preceptor , All 
creatures are to be treated with compassion, Truth is to be 
spoken These glonous {sushma) moral virtues [dharma-gwmk) 
are to be culUvated • 

Likewise, Ye {MahamalTos) are also hemg thus instruct- 
ed m terms of the kmg’s order ,Dc ye thus mstnicj 
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{anydpayata) the different classes of people such as (I) the 
Elephant Corps {Haslyarohana) , (2) Karamkas [Kayas- 

thatf=Scnbes or Judges {PTadavivaka)'\, (3) Chanotccrs 
{Ti^qyacharySn ^Rctharolian) , (4) Brahmanas, e J’eachers 

Thus, further, should ye instruct {nivesa}ala) the 
Brahmanas (teachers) that they should on their part 
admonish * [mvesay'Ota) their pupils {antevasinah) that 
they should, in accordance wifh the traditional rule of 
conduct {puTams praknlt) observe the folloumg {tdam) 
duties (I) that the teacher {Schdija) be obeyed {iusru- 
shitavya) (by them) , (2) Full {sarva) service {apachayanS 

—pujd) of the teacher (dcharja^a) by puphs {antevSnnah) 
as his worthy devotees {yathacharmah achdryasya') , (3) that 
they (the pupils) should similarly behave towards their 
kinsmen 

Likewise should these their kinsmen be instructed 
Similarly, this time-honoured pnnciple of dedication of 
pupils to the service {apachajand) of their teachers should 
be duly {yathdrham) established [pravarlayttatya) among them, 
in accordance with the traditional rules of Brahmachatya 
Likewise should ye (teachers) admonish (dnyapayala) 
and instruct {mvihyala) the student population that they 
be steadfast {aroKd=dndhdy in their pursuit of these tradi- 
' tional rules of studentship 

Tlius ordains (king) Devanampnya 

This Mmor Rock pdict is umquc m its nciv matter 
which IS not found m any otlier of its versions Its meamng, 
however, is not quite clear Asoka seems to be extending 
here the scope of hi a preaching of Dharma He appears 
to enjoin its preachmg among botli the civil and mihtar 
classes, and especially among the youth, tlie student population 
of the country as its future citizens who should be tramed m 
disciphned life The teachers arc also enlisted by him, along 
with the admmistrativc pfficers, the hfahamatras, m the 

I Some scholors read Uroka and take it m the sense of **posscsjed of 
th ec-fold Comfort of attamn'ent of blisjin three hkos" (ete^refuge) 
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work of carrying his Dharma or message to the stil<ient popu- 
lation as the appropnate sphere of their work, white the rural 
welfare officers, thV Rashlnkas, arc to work for the s^e mission 
in the country-side m their charge 


III 

Govimafh and PSlktgtmdu Minor RorJ: Edicts 

• 

Two new versions of the Minor Rock Edict of Asoka 
were found near Kopbal [old name Kopananag^ra), which 
IS about 60 miles from ^iddapura and a Railway Station 
on the Southern Railway situated between llospet and 
Gadag junebons In the vicimty of the Kopbal town two 
Brahmi inscriptions were discovered in 1931 by Sn N B iSastn 
'if <OTa. qji. tJbs. Cs.«waa.tiL mck ahd annther 

on the PaLklgundu hdl 

The two inscnpbons are almost idcnbcal arid represent 
another version of the Minor Rock Edict of A5oka already 
knoivn m sbghtly different forms at Rupanath, Sahasram, 
Bairat (which version agrees very closely with that of 
Gavimath)*, Brahmagin, Siddapura, Jabuga-RameSvara 
Maski and Yerragudi These two new versions ^dd nothmg 
to the general contents of the Edict, but with the excepbon 
of Rupanath, the Gavimath version is the o&ly one completely 
legible s 

IV 

Rajula Mandagin Rock-^dict 

Recently, another Asokan Mmor Rock Edict xitis Dccn 
discovered at a hamlet called Rajula Mandagm m Village 
Chinnatulb m Patbkouda Taluq of Kumool pistnct m 
Andhra State The place is about* 20 miles from Yerragudi 

1 Thsse uvo vernonj were edited by Dr R L Turner and published 
m the Hyderabad Arch Senes, No lo, TS. Gammalh end Pclkisufdu 

/rum^hewe/Aoito’, (1939) 
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Heir 

A Minor Rock Edict discovered at Gi^jarra tn 
Vwdhya Pradeia 

A Minor Rock Edict of Asoka has been recently dis- 
covered byt the Deputy Dircctor-Gcneral of Archaeology, 
Dr B Ch Chhabra, at a village called Gujarra \\hich is 
about 1 1 miles fj;om Datia and also from Jhans) The hillock 
behind the rock bearmg the Inscription is knot'n as Siddhan-m 
Ki-ioTt)5, ‘the rock of the Siddhas or the Emancipated Ones ’ 

This Inscription is the tenth version of Asoka’s Minor 
Rock Edict 

The importance of this Inscription lies in the fact that, 
out of a total of over 200 Inscriptions of Asoka, tlus is the 
only one \shich mentions his full designation and name in 
the passage Dcvanampijasa Pijadastno Asof^arojiuo The 
Minor Rock Edict found at Maski also mentions the name 
Asoha but not his full appellation or f;t]cs by which he is 
described m most other Edicts, such as (I) DevSnampija Ptya~ 
dost Raja (2) Dcvanampija Ptjadasi (3) Dcvanampija or 
(4) Prijadasi laja Magadhe Bairat) Maski uses the form 
Devdnampiyasa Asokasa (Adapted from a Note kindly supphed 
by Dr B Ch Chhabra) 

In conclusion, it may be noted that these Mmor Rock 
Edicts were practnally as svndely distributed by Asoka through 
his dommion (Fijita) as hs other Rock or Pillar Edicts They 
are found in most of the Provinces of his far-flung Empire, 
from Rajas'than ifi the North through H>derabad and Andhra 
up to Mysore This "publicity was due to Asoka’s decision 
to Iay,emphasis on the special feature embodied m his Minor 
Rock Edicts which put in a nutshell, and present pithily his 
mam rchgious injunction as the substance of all his teachings 
repeated and dispersed through all lus otlicr Inscriptions 
That central injunction, vs*liich may be taken as the basis of 
his rehgious system or Dharma, as disbnguished from the 
details of its doctnnes ,and practices as enumerated in his 
otheb Edicts, is the supreme need of uttermost self - exertion 
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(parSkram) as the primary requisite of spintual life and 
progress for all persons of all ranis, high or low, and espeaally 
for those of hi^ rank mth its many distractions Asoka 
gives eloquSit expression in this Edict to his deep feeling and 
conviction that a steady and strenuous practice of morals 
and cultivation of proper and correct conduct ip all relations 
of hfe by the people wll help to make them godly and esta- 
blish on earth the Kingdom, the Heaven^ of Righteousness 
, {ammisam deva samta nunud tmsam dcvd kata) 

This thought IS expressed m another sentence 
Khudake chS udart cha dhammam choramtd yogam yumjdmtd ‘Let 
small and great (equally) devote themselves to the practice of 
morality so that they may be imited with the Divine’ 


VI 

The Kandahar [Sh^r-t-KHlta) Inscription oj Asoka 

This rock inscription has been recently discoveihd near 
Kandahar in Afghanistan and is unique as a bihngual record 
written m both Greek and Aramaic The Greek version 
was meant for the Greek (Yona — ^Yavana) subjects of Asoka’s 
empire, and the Aramaic for the non-Greek foreigners like 
the Kambojas, of Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XIII 

,Texts The hvo texts have been rendered into Asokan 
Prakrit by Dr D C Sircar [E I XXXIII) as foUoivs 

Greek (A) Daia-vash-abhisitena rana Pnyadra^ma 
janaspi dhramanu^asU pravauta 

Aramaic (A) DaCa-vash-abhisitena,rana PnyadyaSma 
pamikena no (=nah) tada dhramaiTuiasU pravauta 

G (B) Tata chu tena manuka badhataram Bhrama- 
yntaka(a prara cha vadhita hita-sukhena savraputha-viyam 
^ him jata savraspi cha lanaspi 

savrapufhaviyam , “ 

pran-arambho pantnita savTcIli 
panUpta vihimsa bhutanam . » 
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A (C) Eta cha pi bhutam Sup-athaya chu rafio 
no sjiaimlcasa lanukam arabhiyati Tasa cba draSana savra 
manuia na arabhamb Evam pi ye cha Kevata te pi cha 
niyalncna samyata 

G (D) Yesam chiin=tasi samyamo te pi cha sam- 
yata bhuta yatha tena tena lakam 

A (D) Evam pi yesaro cha n=:asi samyamo te 
picha samyata bhuta 

G (E) Te pi cha mata-pitushu '^budheshu cha su5ru- • 
shamb Vadii^am no bhuta-pruvam 

A (E) Sawe cha mata pitushu su^rushanb vudhejhu cha 
suSrushanb yatharaham yadisam tasa tasa Katavam aropitam 
G (F) Evam cha karamina te pacha hita-sulbena 
vadhisamb badham cha c vadhisamb 

A (F) Dhrama-yutanam chu kho paratra n=asb 
vicharana 

A (G) Savre cha manula dhrama-charaticna abhu- 
mnata 'abhunmamiSamb cha=Leva 

Translation 

Greek Text After the 10th year of his coronabon was 
maugurated (pravarbta) by King Pnyadar^i (‘Our Lord’ 
Spatmkem no in Aramaic text) his preachmg of Dharma 
(Morahty) among the people {Janaspi). 

And, since then {lata chu), the people have been rendered 
more moral {dharmayuta)^ by him (by his moral propa- 
gandism, dharmanulastt], and all hvmg bemgs {pranaft) all 
over the World ^{sarvaprtthwyom— India) have had their 
welfare {ktta) and happmess {sukha) mcreased {vardhtta^) 
Arpmaic Text Since then there has been {jata) decrease 
{ham) of suffermg {apaja), and for all people misfortunes 
have been averted {dushprattbhSgSh mvartttah) through his 
mstrumentahty And there has been {ash) all over the 
world peace (ianb) as well ns fellow-feeling {priit), 

Greek Text And by the Kmg also has been renounced 
{pantjakta) slaughter of living bemgs, and also by all people, 
the King’s own hunters {luhdhakaih) as svell as fishing folks 
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{Katvariaifi') By them all has been renounced violence 
towards hfe 

Aramaic Te^l And , besides, this has happened in 
regard to fwd {sOpSrthaja) also there has been reduction 
(iaghukam) of slaughter (of animals and birds) by our 
Lord [svami) the Kmg, and, after seeing that (la^a cka 
darhnSl), all people have ^ abstamed from slaughter (na 
alabhanle), and this also (that) those uho arc fishermen 
by occupation, even ^hcy are restrained \somjala) by moral 
rules (npamma) 

Greek Text And thus [cha iu), of tliose who were 
not used to restraint [samjamo), even tliey have become res- 
trained (sanyalafi bhulah ), as far as the) arc capable of it 
respectively (jalka tern hfjam) 

And, further {apt cka), they arc also rcad^ to listen to 
(the behests of) [lusrUshanti) of their mother and father, and 
their elders {mddkcshu), as was not the case before (na bhDIa- 
pSrram) , 

And, thus doing, they will hcnccfortli {paSchat) progress 
m prospenty {kila) and happiness (su/ha) aud such progress 
mil be steadily on tlic increase {ladham) 

Aratpaic version And obedience to mother and father 
and obedience to ciders (arc now ford, coming) m accordance 
tvith the obhgauons (karlttv}am) resUng on the different 
parties concerned (drcptlam) 

And of people who arc devpted to duty [dharmajvla), 
t ere IS certainly no judgement {ytchSrana) (awaiUng them) 
m the other world [paraira) 

Pracuccof morality {diiarmS-charanena), all mzn' 
(a%-unnata) and w ill also be so. uplifted 

This Edict has been rightly ranhed by Dr D C Sircar 
a mmor Rock Edict of Asoka. hhnor Rock Edict IV This 
- ducted by the fact that its ^bjcct-matter is of a hmu:!! 

or Pdlar Esher 

m AsoL-i-ri r 1 ' ’'Bbt some new facts 

Asoka s hfe and reign Its pro’vanancc is unportant^ 


as 
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confirming the hterary evidence as to the extent of Asoka’s 
Empire which was a Greater India extending towards the 
north-west beyond the natural boundanes of I^dia (Undivided) 
up to the borders of Persia Thus the location of this Edict 
m Arachosia or Kandahar furnishes the only epigraphic 
evidence so far known to corroborate the hterary evidence 

of Greek historical works as to India’s North-Western fron- 

« 

tiers These ivorks record the fact that, as a result of the 
defeat inflicted m *c 304 B G by the Irylian King, Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, Asoka’s grandfather, upon the Synan Emperor 
Seleukos who invaded India, the entire Eastern portion 
of his Empire comprising the regions then knovm as Gcdrosia 
(Baluchistan), Arachosia (Kandahar), Aria (Herat) 
and Paropamisadae (Hmdukush) was annexed by the victor 
to his empire Accordmgly, Asoka who came into the 
possession of this extensive empire by inheritance was 
able to call as his immediate neighbour ( anta ) in his rock 
Edict IJ (and also m Rock Edict XIII), the Syrian Kmg 
Actiochus (Amtiyoko) He also counts in' his R E V and 
XIII the Yonas (or Greeks) and the Kambojas as his own 
subjects inhabiting those parts of Afghanistan 

This Edict also definitely dates Asoka’s rehgioijs propa- 
gandism fi'om the 10th year after his coronation i e after 260 
B C His other Edicts indicate only the stages m his reli- 
gious history Thc^ tummg-point of that history is the 8th 
regnal year of Asoka, the year 262 B C , the date of Asoka’s 
conquest of Kahnga mentioned in Rock Edict XlII It 
resulted m colossal casualties and suffenng mfiicted upon the 
brave Kalmgas who fovght for their freedom The horrors 
of this bloody conquest made the conqueror a changed man. 
Asoka now changed from the creed of violence to the opposite 
creed ofnon-voilence Hitherto, (before 262 B G ) as stated 
in his minnr Rock-Edict I, he had been only an mdifferent 
Buddhist, a mere updsaka^ and contmued as such for 
“more than 2^ years,” and was thus up to the cruelties of 
a conquest m violation of the Buddhist creed, the prmaple 
of Sanctity of hfe Asok&’s moral change of 262 B G, was 
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thui preceded by this period of indiffercncx, 265-262 B G 
After 262 B C his interest m Buddhism became mtense 
[Uvra] and exprVssed itself in his prattice of the Dharma of 
Non-violence m his own hfe {DharmasUana] , his demotion 
to Dharma {Dharmakamata), and its pubhc preaching 
(DharmaituJasIt) The process of this mner change or moral 
revolution m Asoka, according to MRE I, took “more than a 
year”, i e up to 260 B C After 260 B C , the 1 0th year of his 
reign, according to ^Sus new Edict, Asoka officially organised 
(fravaTtana) his work of moral propagandism {Dharma- 
miSash) with utmost {lima) exertion {ParSkramo) [ MRE I ] 
His work soon yielded results These are desenbed with new 


and concrete details in this Edict, supplementing those so far 
tnoivn fiom the other Edicts These are only generally 
indicated in MR.E I which states that “The people of Jambu- 
dvnpa were gradually becoming more godly, or religious- 
minded [Amtsa samSna munisa Jambudxpasi misa diveht) 

It was abc^ut this time, after Ins 10th regnal year, 
that Asoka set out on his first pilgnmage to the holiest 
place of Buddhism, viz , Bodhgaya, as stated 1 1 lus R E VIII 


The present Edict throws some new liglit on the beginmngs 
and resillts of Asoka’s moral propagandism {DhamSnuiasli, 
a term also used in R E XIII) According to Aramaic 
Text, Asoka made the begmmng by hnnsclf setting the example 
of Non-Violence in giving up {panljakta^ slaughter of hvmg 
creatures for purposes of his otvn food [sufiarthaja] and 
tonmg avegetanan <800015 the royal example’ [Uis^a 
cha darjanat), the people at large ako ab»taincd*from violence 
towards hfe [mkmsa bkutanam), Sven the royal huntei; 

( “ ^ fshmg folks {Kawarias) who derived their 

living from these violent pursuits 

maugaration 

d«^TT ^ {Dharma) has also been 

have IZ 

' have had {dhamayuia), and all hvmg bemgs 

now their good and happpiess (hita-sukha) mereased 
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of suffering (apSya) and misfortunes {dushpratibhaga) for 
the people, while all the world over there is a reign of Peace 
(SontiJ and fellow-feeling (Pnti), and abstention from violence 
{Samyama) The prevaihng spirit of Non-Violence m the 
country also raised the level of moral life in the home and 
family through the cultivation by its youths of proper rela- 
taions with their father and mother, as well as Elders, to whose 
behests they were , noiv ready to listen This practice of 
Morality or Non-Violence was ^thc mosf potent factor of 
social uphft (abhyunmata) for all time 

Asoka thus stands out as the Pioneer of Peace He 
rightly recognised its foundation m the spirit and rehgion of 
umversal non-violence {vihimsa bhUlamm) ivhich alone could 
usher m the era of “Peace on Earth (Sanlt) and Goodwill 
(Priit) among men” He felt that War begins m the mmds 
of men, in hate (as distinguished from prUi-rasa) and hostJity 
of which their minds must be punfied by the upsurge of a 
umversal amity Asoka established peaccr ivithm his own 
dommion which was planned as a Dhama-chakra, 

a Kmgdom of Righteousness, on the basis of ideals which 
humamty is still strugglmg to achieve 

It •wiU thus be evident that the cult of physical non- 
violence had its mevitable moral effects and reactions m a ivider 
Sphere It mfiuenced domestic hie, the home and family, which 
were purified by the Cultivation of proper relations [samprahpatti) , 
beginning with those behvefin the youth and their parents 
and elders Soaety felt more secure, as it was free of the 
fpar of \oolencc {«^aya) Thus Peace (Sanli) settled on 
earth -with abundance *of goodwill {priti) among men 
Asoka to(^ non-violence, physical and moral, as the root of 
human happiness and prospenty {hita-sukha) 

VII 

Ahfaura 

A version of the Minor Rock Edict has been dis- 
coveised^on a hill at Ahraura near Chunar (UP) It 
has not yet been published, 
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VIII 

Amraoad 


At ^'^overed a small frapnent 

of an inscription engraved on what looks like a section of an 
Asokan pillar according to Dr D C Sircar Epigrapha Mica, 
Vol XXXV on the ground of both palaeography and 
language Its contents also “look mbre like those of the 
Asokan Edicts” In that case, as Dr Sifcar points out, the 
' Buddhist Stupa at Amravatl was onginally built by Asoka 


IX 

A revued Text of the Queen’s Edict with its Translation 
(by Sn C D Chatteqee, M A , of Lucknow Umvcrsity). 

TEXT» 


(1) Devanampiyaja vachanena savata ma h amata 

(2) vataviya { j/ ) E beta dubyaye deviye dane ( /) 

(3) ambava^ika va alame va dana (ga)he va ( / ^ 

[ e va pi a ] mne 

(4) kichi ganiyah taye deviye ( / ) se nani 

he varuga na ye ( / ) 

(5) dutiyaye deviye n ( / ) Tivalamatu Kaluvakiye ( // )* 

TRANSLATION 


By the mjunchon of His Graaous Majesty (‘Beloved of 
the Gods’), the MahamStras (‘Officers of the highest rank’) 
m all stations (i c , departments), arc to* be mstnicted thus 
“Whatever he the gift of the Second Qjieen that is 
(Insbtuted) here, whether a mango-orchard^ a monasbc 
building, or an alms-house, and ^whatSver «^e u bemg 
counted as (a gift) of that queen, all those (now) should be 
(officially) reckoned (m lull) m the manner foUcJWmg 

‘Gilt of the Second Qpeen Charuvaki (‘Sweet of 
Speech’) mother of Tnvara (‘Tnple Blessing’ Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha)’.” 

* 


' I Rtading as rtslartd cf Amals, Bhan On B 

a The ptmlmbon marks {mihsn brackets) in the 
intetied fat the etneemtnet tf the readers 


ini xxxiv pp 43*47 
text have beta 





